RUNS     EASY    AND 
KEEPS     RUNNING     EASY. 


yLARLY 

5T  FRLE 

8A 
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WHAT  AN  AUSTRALIAN  SEES 

IN  ENGLAND: 

I. — English  Sentiment  towards  the  Colonies. 
By  W.  H.  Fitchett,  LL.D. 

WHY  MR.  SEDDON  WON  THE 
N.Z.  ELECTIONS; 

L — The  Government  View. 
11. — An  Oppositionist's  View. 
III.— A  N.Z.  Woman's  View. 

ALTERING   THE    MAP   OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

By  j.  W.  Kirwan. 

A  MULTI-MILLIONAIRE. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 

Notable  Books  of  the  Month.     Special  War 
Pictures,  &c.,  &c. 


a 


!y  on 
3  pri 
2   cs 


a 


GO 


Drink  ONLY  SEAL  BRAND  TEA.  It  is  the  Best 


CErlQRIFFITHS 


afternoon  ^^^^   the  ref  should 

It  yo»  '""  .Ih  Choice  Tea  y  ^yRt. 

S""'i  and  /""''^'"'pcVl.Ot^    ^^^  ,„    „««; 


yours   ^^^^>'- 
^         Or        COm 

.S3    n.UU.CU"^^  ^^  ,,.  per  .- 

*"*  ,.  to  Grocers  and  SV^rpV  ^-£^;Hi^  ^  ' 

/^    ^--^  ^t   SOUTH    1^^ 
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^gr  LET  HISTORY  REPEAT  ITSELF.— From  the  iroW((  (Xew  York). 


M'KINT-EY  AND  ORYAN  SEE  AN   APPAHITTON    'DEWEY),. 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


MODERN  ULYSSES  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  SIREN. 

Dewey  :  "  I'm  too  old  a  sailor  to  be  lured  onto  the  rocks 
by  snch  a  looking  siren  as  that." 

From  the  JournaJ  (Minneapolis). 


IVO 


What  is  Catarrh  ? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  lininf 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  adjoining  pas- 
sages. If  this  inflammation  is  not  arrested 
it  invades  the  passages  which  lead  "from 
the  nose  to  the  head,  ears,  throat  and  lungs. 
It  injures  the  sight  and  hearing,  destroys 
the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  renders  the 
breath  offensive,  breaks  down  the  afiected 
tissues,  consumes  the  nasal  cartileges  and 
rots  away  the  small  frontal  bones  of  the 
skull.  The  putrid  discharge  passing  through 
the  lungs  and  stomach  causes  dyspepsia, 
also  consumption.  Do  you  want  relief  and 
cure?     If  so,  try  our   great  remedy. 

RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR  Cures  Ca- 
tarrh, Catarrhal  Deafness,  Headache,  Neu- 
ralgia, Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  La  Grippe,  etc.  Price  complete 
with  four  months'  treatment  by  mail,  lo/- 
Trial  Free  at  Office. 

Write  for  booklet,  free,  or  send  order  to 
HOME  CATARRH  CURE  CO., 

231  Collins  St.,   Melbourne. 

The  New  1900 

"QUAKER 

FOLDING   BATH  CABINET. 

For  Hot  Air,  Vapour,  or    . 

Medicated  Baths  at  Home. 
Invaluable  for  the  treatment  of 
Rheumatic,  Nervous,  and  Joint 
Diseases.     Beneficial  aUke  to  the 
weak  or  the  strong. 

Sent  (complete  with  Heating 
Apparatus,  and  full  directions)  to 
any  address  in  Australasia  ~  _  / 
on  receipt  of  price  .  .  .-^5/' 
Head  and  Face  Steaming  Attach- 
ment, 5/6  extra. 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  CHALMERS/'^^M^rr.:- 


9f 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
UNDERTAKING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
COLONY. 


Carriages  or    Mourning   Coaches    prorided    u 
desired. 


BSTABLUHBD  OYBR  60  TBABB. 


A.  A.  SLEIGHT, 

UNDERTAKER  &  EMBALMER. 


Fanerali  arranged   from  all  the  Colonies, 
PRIVATE    MORTUARY. 


182  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

TBLEPHONS    410. 
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30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

WE  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELEOTRIO  BELTS  and 
APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 
which  is  fully  explained  in  our  "  ELECTRIC   ERA."      Our 

Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  he  felt  by  the 
wearer  throutjhf  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that    y»u    send 
for  our  "  ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
Illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  moat  sceptical. 
Address— 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,   SYDNEY. 


There  are  none  so  dec:,f 

as  those  who  won't  buy 


Wilson's  gr°" 


Ear  Drums 


The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 
Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co..  Trust  Bldg.  Louisville,  Ky  .  U  SA 
James  Chalmers,  Agt.,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦»^ 


''Mac  Robertson's 


^1 


I  JAMS,  JELLIES  AND  SAUCES 


"WHITE    SWAN    BRAND.' 


Superb 
Products. 


^1 


11= 


f. 


^i     Sold  by  All  Storekeepers.      ^ 

Vll  .-  .  =^-^ — ^ — |i^ 


Australia's 
Fruits. 


MAC     ROBERTSON, 

Chocolatier,    Confectioner    and   Jam    Manufacturer,   | 


FITZROY,     MELBOURNE. 

'»♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*****^^ 
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"Aiiistfidaiimier 


[Holland. 


inaiAlX  II^I'XO'IISKDI 

Chamberlain   (to  the  Postmanl:    "  Hush.  Britannia   is  asleep  and  dreaming  of  victories; 

do   not   wake   her!" 


PERFECTION 

Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  the  Best. 


The  WILLIAMS' TYPEWRITER 

Troojjship   "Aberdeen," 
Bear  Sir,  Port  Melbourne,  Nov.  8,  1899. 

I  have  to  compliment  you  on  the  excellent  writing  machine 
supplied  to  our  detachment ;  its  compactness  and  strength  make  it 
specially  suitable  for  use  on  active  service.  The  work  is  most  .satis- 
factory Kr-d  all  our  detachment  orders  are  being  type-written. — Yours 
truly,  J.  G.  LEGGE,  Captain  N.  S.  Wales  Infantr.w 

Mr.  HocKaday,  the  Williams' Typewriter  Agency,  Sydney. 

The  WILLIAMS'  was   used    by  the  British  forces   throughout  the 

Chitral  campaign  and  by  General  Miles  during  the  Cuban  campaign. 

Over  80  Williams'  machines  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy.      The  large 

P.  and  ().  Boats  are  equi|)peil  with  the  Williams'. 

.  .     THE        .  

Williams'  Typewriter  Agency,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 
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I^EMORY 


Dr.    B.   HAM.   F.R.C.S.,   Guy's 
Hospital,  London  ■— 


"  .     .     .    By    it,    tlie    thousand    confusing    names    of 

drugs,    nerves,    muscles,    &c.,    can  b  e   QUICKLY    and 

SURELY  memorised.       It  has  been  a  great  boon  to 

,  me,   and   I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  simpHcity, 

utility,  and  wonderful  results  of  your  system." 


Mr.  C.  HALL,  Student,  St.  Kilda, 
Victoria  -■■ — 


"  To  those  learning  languages  it  is  invaluable,  for 
the  whole  dictionary  may  be  mastered  by  it  in  a  re- 
markably short  time.  .  .  At  '  Whist '  I  can  with 
no  trouble  what  e  ver,  remember  eveiy  card  that  has 
been  played,  as  well  as  the  player  thereof." 


Mr.  R.  PEARCE,   Student, 
Telowri,    South   Australia  : — 


Rev.  W.  H.  BECK,  Nelson,  New 
Zealand : — 


"  .  .  .  It  makes  all  branches  of  study  ovry  easy 
and  pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be  learned 
in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history,  geography, 
foreign  languages,  ledger  folios,  &c.,  in  one-twentieth  of 
the  usual  time  by  the  application  of  your  System.     .    ." 

"  .  .  .  It  is  easy,  simple,  complete,  and  reliable. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates,  nanies.  inci- 
dents. &c.,  &c.,  cam  be  memorised  is  astonishing  and 
these  come  to  me  with  the  UTMOST  CERTAINTY. 
It  must  be  of  IMMENSE  service  to  anyone  needing 
such  help,  and  who  does  not?    .     .     ." 


A 

% 

Ik 
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OEOORATiNQ  TOR  DEWEY  DAY  IS  VERMONT.— From  the  Tribune  (Minneaoolia). 


A  HIGH-GRADE  BICYCLE  FOR  £3.3.0. 


£3.3.0 


BICYCLES  £3.3.0. 


We  are  the 

largest 
exporter 


Ahijli  grade  jLriiaranteed  Amer- 
'  dr  Gents', :2S-inch  wheels,  22,24 


a.    WesTflUli" 

either  Ladies         _  _      _  ,  ___      , , 

orS'J-inrli  jraijie,  complete -with  hi^li  grdde 
t;uai:uiti'ed  pHj-umalic  tires,  IukIi  tirade  sad- 
dle, )km1;i1s.  handle- bars,  tools  and  tool  bag, 
for  Jt":t.  ;{.(►.  Our  ^err  highest  grade  bicTcle, 
tlieAt-lIK  KING  AXDQLEtN'.theetiualofanyljicy- 
cle  built  in  America,  coin|ilete  for  £4.4.0. 
Send  us  Post  office  Money  <>rder  drawn  on 
C'hieat<o  or  Bank  i>raft  on  New  York,  CM- 
cau:o  or  London  and  we  will  send  bicycles 
promjitly.  Ifyou  order  Be\en  or  nior:?  bicycles 
at  once  yon  can.  if  you  prefer,  send  a  draft 
for  one-thii'd  the  amount  and  we  willsend 
the  bicycles  at  once  and  make  a  30  days* 
draft  on  bill  of  ladini;  f(>r  balance,  which 
you  can  pay  to  banker  in  your  cily  30  dajs  after 
it  is  presented. 

WE  WANT  ONE  PERSON  IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  VICTORIA  '».  »,•■"  T""  "'r'lf'  "I'*'™  """"^  prices  on 

. —  -  luiJThest  g'rade  bicycles  very  much   lower 

than  you  can  buy  elseu  here.  Itonlj  requuea  about  30  to  45  da>>.  for  bicycles  to  reach  you  and  the  railroad  and  ocean 
charges  tc  Victoria  are  about  £1. Hi. 0  fur  one  bicycle,  £-. CO  f.'>r  two  bicycles,  f^. 5.0  for  three  bicycles.  £•.?. 10.0  for 
four  bicycles.  We  refer  by  special  pfrmission  to  Du^nid  &  Co.,  Sidney,  N.  S.  W.,  O.  W.  Wheatley  &  Co.,  London  and 
Liverpool.  tiioO  National  City  Bank  and  (Jorman  E\c»ianpe  Bant,  New  York,  and  lUelropolitan  National  Bank  and  Com  Ex- 
ohausoNfttionalBaDk;  Chicago.  Write  for  FKEK  CATALOOIK  of  Bicycles  and  Bicycle  Supplies  and  we  will  >pnd  it  to 
you  by  lirst  post  prepaid.  Write  us  for  special  prices  on  BuirKles,  Sewlner  Machines,  Watches,  Mo^int-  Picture  iUacbine&f 
Talkinir  Ulaehines,  Agricultural  Iniplcnionts  and  all  goods  of  American  manufacture.       Address, 

SEARS,^ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  (Incorporated),  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  U-  S.  A. 


►♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦ 
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Valcan  Safe  Works 

23    to    29    BEDFORD    STREET 

(Neftr  Bayroarket), 

NORTH   MELBOURNE. 


T.  PITT  &  CO. 

MAKERS    OF 

FIRE  AND   BURGLAR    PROOF 
-  SAFES  - 

To  the  VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  and  *n 
the  PriQcipal  Baoks  of  Melbourn** 


Strong  Room  Doors. 


SCRIBNERS    1/- 

MACAZINE    Mommy. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 


10/6 

Yearly. 


AUSTRALASIAN    BDITIOK. 

World-wide  Reputation  for  Excellence 

Both  Literary  and  Artistic. 

GORDON  &  GOTCH,  Publishers. 


PEPSALT 


A  Delightful 
Table  Salt. 


^   The    Dyspeptic's    Panacea. 


PEPSALT 


%> 


USE    IT    FOR   ALL   CULINARY 
PURPOSES. 


Adds  Wing's  to  Indigestion. 


-  •  -^^M-  •  • 


PEPSALT    ^    '^^^^^^.. 'il'L^  ^^^^- 


IS    SALT. 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  GROCERS. 


D.    MITCHELL    &.    CO., 

SOLE   AGENTS. 
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"  Kladfleradats<-h."j  [Berlin.  '"  O.Secvilo."  |  [Rome. 

■IllK  \\A1!  THKimo.MKTKR.  THE  REASON  OF  THE  COLD! 

Snow-storms  with  so  higli  a  temperature  I   How  is  it  possible?  Kriiger  and  the  British  Prisoner. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Patent  Adjustable 
Saucer  Attachment, 


IT    IS    SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 

FOR 

GARDEN  PARTIES, 

PICNICS, 

ON    BOARD   SHIP, 

HOSPITALS,  &c. 


CAKE,    TOAST    OR    BISCUIT    REST. 


■  jjx^ockw  ;-< « 


The  admirable  attachment  is  suitable 
to  any  size  Saucer,  entirely  obviating 
the  use  of  the  extra  plate  when  serving 
the  Morning  Coffee,  Light  Refresh- 
ments,    Afternoon   Tea,   Szc. 


F.  LASSETTER  &.  CO.,  Agents. 
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PALING'S 


The  unprecedented  demand 
for  our  Musical  Goods  in 
all  parts  of  Australia 
is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the 
prices  are 
RIGHT. 


BECAUSE 

Experience  and 
Money  can  Build 
No  Better. 


STEINWAY 
BRINSMEAD 
LIPP  -  - 
FEURICH  - 
UEBEL  - 
ERARD  - 
VICTOR  - 
BELLING  - 
ESTEY 


-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 
.   PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  ORGANS 


LOWEST 
PRICES. 


SEND    FOR 

CATALOGUES. 


^      ^      ^ 

VIOLINS 

MANDOLINS 

GUITARS 

AUTOHARPS 

BANJOS 

ACCORDEONS 

CORNETS 

And   EVERY   KNOVN 
Musical  Instrtimeat. 


W.  H.  PALING  &  Co.  Ltd.,  338  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY.  I 


BRISBANE  AHD 
EWCASTLE. 


STOP 
WATCH 
GIVEN 
AWAY. 


To  Cyclists,  Athletes,  Racing,  Boating:  Men, 
and  others.     Can  You  Read  This? 


A   I   V**Y   I    U*EF*L    I   W*T*H     |   I   |    G**N    |    ♦F    |    I 
GU*S9    I    R*G*T    I    &    I    B*Y    |    A    |    CH**N. 


In  order  to  introduce  our  business  into  every  Household  in 
Auatralia,  we  undertake  and  guarantee  to  GIVE  AWAY  one  of  our 
World-famed  £2  10s.  SOLID  SILVER  CENTBE  SECOND  STOP 
WATCHES,  or  a  Ladies'  or  Gents'  Solid  Silver  KEYLESS 
HUNTER  to  every  Header  who  sends  the  correct  reading  of  the 
above  Puzzle. 

CONDITIONS.— That  your  answer  to  the  Puzzle  is  correct,  and 
that  you  further   undertake,  if   correct,  to  purchase  one  of    our 
BOLID    SILVER   (Single   or   Double)   CHAINS.      Send   stamped 
•ddrOBsed  envelope  for  reply. 
^Address-The   Manager   THE   GLOBE  WATCH 
COMPANY  LTD.,  105  Pitt  Street.  Sydney. 


HOW    TO    BE 
BEAUTIFUL. 

Ladies  are  delighted  when  they  receive  the  BOONA  BEAUTY 
BOX,  price  10s.,  which  contains  a  bottle  of  Beauty  Cream,  A  boi  of 
Beauty  Powder,  a  bottle  of  Rose  Bloom,  a  tube  of  Lip  Salve,  an 
Eyebrow  Pencil,  and  a.  Silk  Pocket  Powder  Puff,  with  a  book  ol 
directions  and  a  treatise  on  AIDS  TO  BEAUTY.  Packed  free  from 
observation.  No  advertisement  on  outside  wrapper.  Send  P. 0.0. 
or  Postal  Note  for  10s. 

Address-EUROPEAN    IMPORT   COMPANY, 

Pitt   Street,   Sydney. 
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llf^C^^^  \fM-(^^  MEAD      From  the  Evening  Post. 
""^J^XaaT  WEARS  Denver. 


BKYAN   HAS    A   SORE  THROAT. 


J.  M.  Mallo 

CIGARS. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦H 


Preller^s  Globe 

French  Wines^ 


e.f'^i-f) 


o 


FINE    OLD 


^ 


SCOTCH. 


LITTHAUER  RUSSIAN  STOMACH  BITTERS 


ARE    OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    FIRST-CLASS    HOTELS. 


»  o<c  « 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA :    JULES      RENARD      Sl     CO. 
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READ    WHAT    A     PROMINENT     CONTRACTOR     SAYS. 

A  Weil-Known    Lady  of   Brighton   Cured   by 

VITADATIO,"  THE  GREAT  HERBAL  REMEDY. 


a 


DOCTORS    SAID    MUST    HAVE    OPERATION    TO    SAVE     HER     LIFE. 
t^;^    There  is   No  Operation  Wanted  when   "Vitadatio"  is  Given  a  Fair  Trial. 

Investigate  this  Case  and  Prove  for  Yourself  that  it  is  Genuine. 

To  Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer.  "  Warleigh  House,"  Bay-street,  Brighton. 

Dear  Sir,— It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable  to  add  my  testimonial  to  the  many  received  by  you,  praising  the 
Wonderful  Herbal  Remedy,  "  Vitadatio."  My  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  healthiest  women  in  the  colony,  suddenly  took  ill  last  Christmas, 
and  was  confined  to  bed  continually  for  six  mouths.  Medical  men  came  to  the  conclusion  there  was  little  hope  of  her  recovery  unless 
an  operation  was  performed,  they  keing  under  the  impression  that  there  was  an  internal  growth  (Cancer  or  Tumour)  My  wife,  however, 
declined  to  go  under  this  operation.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  a  lady  friend,  you  were  called  in,  and  after  putting  a  few  questions,  pro- 
nounced my  wife  to  be  suffering  with  Hydatids,  and  vowed  "  Vitadatio"  would  cure  her.  She  acted  on  this  advice,  and  after  taking  4  or 
6  bottles,  two  bags  of  Hydatids  (at  different  times)  came  away.  She  continued  and  took  a  few  more  bottles  of  the  "Vitadatio,"  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  she  is  now,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  see  her,  THE  VEBY  PICTURE  OP  HEALTH,  and  as  strong  as  ever. 
I  believe  in  giving  praise  to  whom  praise  is  due. — Yours  very  gratefully,  J.  FALKINGHAM 

17th  October,  1S99. 


i 
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THE 

GREAT  HERBAL 

REMEDY. 


HYDATID    ABSCESS    ON    THE    LIVER 

Cured    by   "VITADATIO,"  the  Great   Herbal    Remedy. 


Operation   Unsuccessful. 


"Vitadatio"  Cleanses  the  System  of  the  Disease. 


Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer.  328  Bruuswick-ntreet,  Fitzroy,  October  6th,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — In  sending  you  this  testimonial  I  feel  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  tor  the  benefit  I  have  received  from 
the  wonderful  Herbal  Remedy,  "  WEBBER'S  VITADATIO."  I  have  been  taken  so  ill  at  times  that  I  have  had  to  take  to  my  bed.  Tha 
doctor  who  was  attending  me  said  I  had  "ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  LIVER."  At  last  somethiner  broKe  inwardly,  and  I  began  to 
bring  up  a  quantity  of  matter.  The  doctor  took  it  away,  and  after  examining  it  told  me  I  had  a  ''HYDATID  ABSCESS"  ON  THE 
LIVER,  and  an  operation  was  necessary  to  save  my  life.  Another  doctor  was  called  in,  and  I  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  the 
operation  was  performed,  but,  just  as  the  wound  (caused  by  the  operation)  healed  up,  the  old  symptoms  began  to  return,  and  I  felt 
myself  going  back.  The  doctor  told  me  on  account  of  the  abscess  breaking  inwardly,  the  Hydatids  were  spread  all  over  the  system,  thiu 
making  it  very  difBcult  to  cure  me,  and  I  felt  there  was  nothing  left  tor  me  but  another  operation.  Just  at  this  time  1  received  one  ol 
your  pamphlets,  and  after  reading  your  own  remarkable  case,  I  was  .«o  impressed  by  it  that  I  determined  to  give  "VITADATIO"  ■ 
good  trial,  and  am  thankful  I  did  so,  for  after  taking  a  course  of  the  remedy  I  can  truthfully  say  "  I  NEVER  FELT  BETTER  IN  MT 
LIFE."  "  Vitadatio"  has  also  cured  me  of  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  which  has  been  of  many  years'  standing.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  inquiries  about  my  case  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  may  think  fit. — Youri 
gratefully,  W.    J.    PASCOE. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  known  Mr.  W.  J.  Pascoe  both  before  and  since  his  illness  with  Hydatids,  and  testify  to  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  health. — H.  E.  Merriman,  Wesleyan  Minister,  October  11th,  1899. 


PRICE    OF    "VITADATIO,"    5s.  6d.    and    3s.  6d. 


INDIAN    OIL    OF    CREAM,    2s.  6d. 


HEAD    INSTITUTE 


47    BOURKE    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


S.  A.   PALMER,  Sole  Agent  for  Australasia,  India,  Ceylon  and  Japan. 
SCLE    PROPRIETOR   AND    MANUFACTURER,    W.  WEBBER,    LAUNCESTON,    TASMANIA. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

.     THE   FAMOUS  REMEDY   FOR    . 

Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption, 

Has  the  Largfest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  In-itation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  been 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generaUj 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "  Coughs  "  ! !  Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption  is  no 
aKoeption  to  this  rule. 


BAD   COUGHS. 


THREB   CASES   COMPLETELY   CURED   BY    ONE 
BOTTLE  OF  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

SEVERE  COLD,  WITH  LOSS  OF  VOICE.  CURED 
BY   HALF  A   BOTTLE. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Llenwell3m,  Katunga,  Victoria. 
Mr.  Heame, 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  enecta 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  winter  three  of  my 
ohildren  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
lihre«  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
oold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
oommend  it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  once  four  bottles  to 
Fmgland  to  my  mother,  who  is  suffering  Rreatlv  from 
bronckitis.      The  address  ia  enclosed.— Yours  gratefully, 

JOHN  S.  MORTIMER. 


months — always  went  in  the  'bus— as  walking  oauMd 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  alimy* 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  thaa 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  Kra&t 
kindnees  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  dear  fdr, — 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  since  written  by  the  sanM 
lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenw^ 
lyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 

HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN  ILL. 


SPIITING  UP  BLOOD. 


THE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING  MORE  COULD  BE 
DONE. 


The  relative  in  England,  who  is  eighty  years  old,  also 
Cured  by  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure. 

WAS    A    GREAT    SUFFERER. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW,  AND  IS  QUITE  WELL. 


FEELS  STRONGER  THAN  SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


8   Watson-street,    Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire,  England. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne,  Geelong, 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
quite  safe.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  irlad  to  know 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  came,  as  I  was  sufferinc;  from 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  but  had  not  had  one 
night's  rest  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day,  as  directed,  and  wa« 
veTT  much  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
Mily  took  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  only  every  night 
for  a  week,  as  I  was  so  much  better  when,  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  adding  His  blessinfj,  I  was  quite  well, 
and  walked  into  town  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       I  had  not   done  that   previously   for  twelve 

Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Heakne,  Chemist,  Geelong,Victoria.  Small 
sizes,  2/6  ;  large,  4/6.  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.  Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address 
when  not  obtainable  locally. 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

The  extract  nms  as  follows: — As  for  myself.  th«nk 
the  Lord  I  am  feeling  stonger  than  I  have  (or 
year^.  I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November 
but  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  I 
feel  quite  well,  and  walk  into  town  feehng  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  I  vrish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chemiat 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  tells  me 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  nerer 
saw  anythinK  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing 
foi  me  to  do,  to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  in 
bed  one  day  since  T  commenced  to  take  it;  I  u«ed 
to  be  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  after 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  posaibly 
be,  and  was  always  taking  cod  liver  oil,  so  you  wiU  ••• 
at  once  it  ia  quite  worth  while  sending  for  it  such  a 
long  distance.  Something  more  I  must  tell  y*B- 
Charlotte  has  been  very  ill  since  I  wrote  you.  Her 
cough  was  so  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  reat. 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  very  much.  The  doctor  told 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  de 
for  her,  so  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  try  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.  She 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  ahe 
would  not  try  it.  On  the  Wednesday  I  sent  over 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest.  vrM 
very  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lunffi 
better.  She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  qui)t« 
cured,  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine.  So  y*u 
«ec  what  good  it  has  done,  and  she  wishes  to  have  some 
with   my  next   supply. 
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ECONOMY    OF    TIME. 


Use  your  spare  time  profitably  during  the 
c-oming  months  by  getting  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  send  in  their  subscriptions 
to  the  best  magazine  published  in  these 
colonies.  To  make  this  occupation  profitable 
you  must  have  something  good  to  canvass  on, 
and  this  is  provided  by  the  Australasian  "  Re- 
view of  Reviews." 

WHAT  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  IS. 

The  "  Review  "  is  the  magazine  alike  for  the 
busymanwhohasnot  the  time  to  wade  through 
the  flood  of  current  periodical  literature,  and 
the  man  who  is  beyond  the  readh  of  the  great 
distributing   centres   of  literature. 

It  is  the  favourite  magazine  of  the  intelligent 
of  all  classes — the  educationalist,  the  lawyer,  the 
clergyman,  the  editor,  the  physician,  business 
men  and  women,  intelligent  farmers,  and  me- 
chanics, Whose  time  is  valuable,  and  who  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  flood  of  current 
literature.  For  this  reason  you  cannot  af¥ord 
to  be  without  this  magazine  during  the  winter 
months. 


"A  Literary  Liebig's  Extract"  is  what 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  says  of 
the  "Review  Of  Reviews."  The  "Review  of 
Reviews"  for  Australasia  is  the  only  magazine 
of  its  kind  published  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
quality  of  its  literary  matter  and  illustrations  is 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  very  best  magazines 
of  England  and   America. 

Taking  the  Australasian  "Review  of  Re- 
views" in  detail,  it  conitains  each  month  the  fol- 
lowing special  features: — 

SOME  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Leading  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 

The  Reviews  Reviewed. 

Notable  Boobs  of  the  Month. 

History  of  the  Month,  Within  and  Beyond  the 
Colonies. 

Character  Sketch. 

Topic  of  the  Month. 

History  of  the  Month  in  Oaricature- 

and    other    articles    by    prominent    men    on 
Special  subjects. 


HOW  TO    HELP. 


The  business  management  of  the  "Review" 
desires  to  secure  an  active  local  agent  in  every 
town  in  Australasia.  Canvassers  who  have 
been  able  to  devote  all  their  time  to  securing 
subscribers  for  this  magazine  have  found  the 
work  profitable.  Many  who  are  unable  to 
do  continuous  work  have  used  spare  moments 
and  every-day  opportunities  to  advantage. 
There  is  scarcely  an  educated  person  who  can- 
not secure  a  club  of  subscribers  from  among 
his  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 


To  enable  you  to  put  the  merits  of  this 
magazine  before  your  friends,  we  will  send  you 
specimen  copies  of  the  "  Review,"  with  a  full 
supply  of  literature,  order  and  receipt  forms, 
and  check  cards.  Send  us  a  penny  post-card, 
and  we  will  give  you  full  information  as  to  our 
system,  rates  of  commission  (which  are  high), 
and  any  other  information  you  may  require. 

Subscription  rate  is  8s.  6d.  per  annum,  post 
free  to  any  of  the  Australasian  colonies  except 
Queensland,  to  which  colony  the  rate  is 
los.  6d. 
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BOX     OF     BOOKS     FOR     THE 
BAIRNS. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead. 

A  complete  library  for  the  children  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories 
of  travel,  &c.,  that  have  ever  been  written  for 
the  little  ones.  Each  set  consists  of  24 
books,  bound  in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout 
paper,  with  stiff  cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in 
a  strong,  handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet. 
The  volumes  and  cabinets  are  bound  in 
tinted  cloth,  and  may  be  had  in  brown  (dark 
or  light),  maroon,  grey,  or  blue.  Price,  lOs., 
post  free   to  any  address  in  Australasia. 

Theie  may  be  some  wise  people,  or  people 
who  think  themselves  wise,  who  will  sneer  at 
all    such    nursery    lore    and    legend     as    the 


without  which  the  brightest  child's  life  must 
be  a  very  drab-coloured  thing  indeed. 


Vol. 


CONTENTS    OF    A    BOX. 


rhymes  of  Cock  Robin  and  Mother  Hubbard, 
the  history  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  or  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  But 
these  pretty  jingles  and  romances  are  the 
oldest  reading  of  our  race. 

A  moment's  thought  will  convince  you  that 
no  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to  your 
little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these  char- 
acters, and  the  host  of  queer  animals — to  say 
nothing  of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint 
folk — that  people  this  child's  fairy-land.  This 
nursery  literature  plays  no  small  part  in  the 
ideal  world  in  which  at  first  we  all  live,  and 


I 

u 
111 

IV 


(  Maop'B  Fables.     Part  I. 
i       „  „        Part  II. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IZ. 

X. 
XI. 

xn. 


With  215  Original  Drawings. 
.,     152 
(  Nursery  Rhymes.    With  79  Original  Drawings. 
)  Nursery  Tales.  „    164        „  „ 

(  Reynard  the  Fox.      „     13-1        ,,  ,, 

)  Brer  Rabbit.  ,,     133        ,,  „ 

f  Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.   With  81  Original  Drawings. 
.  <  The  Frog  Prince  and  Other  Stories  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
I  With  58  Original  Drawings. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.      Part  L 

With  58  Original  Drawings 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Part  II. 

With  58  Original  Drawings. 
The  Story  of  the  Robins.    By  Mrs.  Trimmer. 

With  58  Original  Drawings. 
The  Storj-  of  a  Donkey.  (Retold  and  adapted  from  the  French 

With  48  Original  Drawings. 
The  Christmas  Stocking.    By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide 

World."    With  58  Original  Drawings. 
The  Christmas  Tree  and  Other  Fairy  Stories. 

By  Hans  Andersen.     With  70  Original  Drawings. 
Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Little  People  of  Liliput.     By 

Dean  Swift.     With  50  Original  Drawings. 
Gulliver  Among  the  Giants.  By  Dean  Swift.  With  44  Original 

Drawings. 
The  Ugly  Duckling  and  Other  Stories  from  Hans  Andersen, 

With  55  Original  Drawings. 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  and  the  Three  Giants.    With  50  Original 

Drawings. 
Our  Mother  Queen.    By  W.  T.  Stead. 

With  52  Original  Drawings. 
The  Jubilee  Story  Book.    By  W.  T.  Stead. 
With  67  Original  Drawings. 
j  Twice  One  are  Two.    With  135  Original  Drawings. 
( More  Nursery  Rhymes.  ,,      62        „  „ 

t  Tales  from  the  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen. 
J  With  58  Original  Drawings. 

j  Sindbad  the  Sailor  (from  "  The  Arabian  Nights.") 
^  With  54  Original  Drawings. 


The  following  extract  from  a  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Stead  is  a  most  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness  and  value  of  the 
series : — 

"  Among  many  gratifying  letters  which  have  reached 
me  from  all  parts  of  the  world  concerning  the  '  Booki 
for  the  Bairns,'  there  are  none  of  which  I  had  mora 
reason  to  be  proud 
than  a  letter  which 
came  to  hand 
the  other  day 
from  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  which 
a  Russian  friend 
who  had  been  ex- 
tremely delighted 
with  the  little 
books  had  written 
to  the  Empress 
sending  her  a  set, 
and  asking  to  be 
permitted  to  lay 
the  foundation 
stone  of  the  library 
of  the  little  Grand 
Duchess.  The  Em- 
press graciously  re- 
plied, accepting  the 
books,  and  ex- 
pressing herself  as 

enchanted  with 
the  admirable  pic- 
tures '  that  they 
contained." 

Such  a  testimony  as  this  should  be  sufficient 
proof  that  the  series  is   quite  a  unique  one. 
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The  books  contain  1,500  pages  of  the  best 
matter  and  ilhistrations  it  has  been  possible  to 
lecure.  Children's  literature  of  every  land 
has  been  laid  under  contribution. 


1 


Bradley    and    Mr. 


Every  page 
is  illustrated, 
and  the  draw- 
ings through- 
out, number- 
i  n  g  over 
2,000,  are 
original,  and 
execute  d 
solely  for  this 
series  by  the 
well  -  known 
children's  ar- 
tists, Miss 
Brinsley     Le 


Gertrude 
Fanu. 

Owing  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
books  that  have  been  already  sold  in  England 
and  America,  it  has  been  possible  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  complete  set  at  the  remarkably 
low  figure  of  los.,  post  free  to  any  address  in 
Australasia. 


The    MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY. 


108   VOLUMES    FOR    £1. 


This  library  consists  of  a  series  of 
books  originally  issued  in  cheap  form 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  London.  It  covers 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors,  of  all  times  and  every  country,  and 
consists  of  about  an  equal  number  of  volumes 
of  poetry  and  prose.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
books  given  on  pages  following  will  at  once 
satisfy  the  reader  that  the  works  of  none  but 
the  best  authors  have  been  selected.  These 
books  have  now  been  gathered  together  and 
are  being  offered  to  the  Australian  public,  se- 
curely packed  in  two  neat  cabinets,  for  the 
wonderful  price  of  20s. 

Lord  Salisbury  said  of  the  "  Masterpiece 
Library "    that    it    was    "  the    most    effective 


agency  that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  mak- 
ing our  best  literature  familiar  to  the  mass 
of  the  nation."  Lord  Rosebery  also  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  this  unique  enterprise  in 
the  following  words :  "  Your  series  adds  an- 
other to  the  lavish  opportunities  of  self-educa- 
tion that  the  present  day  affords."  But  the 
testimony  that  is  even  more  convincing  than 
that  of  either  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord  Rose- 
bery is  the  practical  one  expressed  by  the  pub- 
lic of  England.  The  fact  that  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  the  sale  of  these  books 
totalled  within  a  few  thousand  of  fourteen 
millions,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  popularity 
and  success  that  has  already  attended  the 
"  Masterpiece  Library." 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  from  the  re- 
markably low  price  of  the  set,  and  ftom  the 
enormous  sales  effected,  that  the  books  are 
got  up  more  or  less  in  a  newspaper  form. 
This  is  not  so.  They  are  neatly  bound  in 
strong  paper  covers,  clearly  printed,  and  very 
convenient  for  the  pocket.  The  picture  re- 
produced herewith  is  a  photograph  direct  from 
the  original  cases  containing  the  108  volumes. 

It  is  now  pos- 
sible for  any 
poor  man  or 
woman  to  have 
a  library  of  their 
own  for  a  less 
total  outlay  than 
they  would  have 
to  pay  for  one  of 
the  many  books 
contained  in  the 
series.  The  fol- 
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I -THE   LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


PART  I. 
HORATIUS.* 

A  Lay  made  about  the  Year  of  the  City  CCCLX. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  war  which  it  celebrates,  and  just  before  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  citizen,  proud  of  the 
military  glory  of  his  country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of  factions,  and  much  given  to 
pining  after  good  old  times  which  had  never  really  existed.  The  allusion,  how- 
ever, to  the  partial  manner  in  which  the  public  lands  were  allotted,  could  proceed 
only  from  a  plebeian ;  and  the  allusion  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  spoils  marks  the 
date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that  the  poet  shared  in  the  general  discontent  with 
which  thfl  I  roT^.eding8  of  Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veil,  were  regarded. 


Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tare  uin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods    he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day. 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  his  array. 

II. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast. 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Wlio  lingers  in  his  home, 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 


m. 

The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-plaoe ; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain  ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet, 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine. 
Like   an   eagle's    nest,    hangs    on    the 
crest 

Of  purple  Apennine ; 

TV 

From  lordly  Volaterrse, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kings  of  old  ; 
From  seagirt  Populonia, 

Wliose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  moimtain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky ; 


•  The  legem!  of  Horatlus  Codes,  as  told  by  Livy,  is  briefly  this.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  yean 
ifter  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  two  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins,  Lars  Porsena  of  CluaiuB" 
allieii  the  Etrusiaa  tribes  for  an  attack  upon  Rome.  The  citizens  of  Rome,  overwhelmed  by  the  over 
lowering  number  of  their  foes,  fell  back  upon  the  city.  Janiculum,  which  defended  the  approaches  9I 
he  bridge  crossing  the  Tiber,  was  taken.  The  order  was  then  given  to  destroy  the  bridge.  This  work 
required  time,  and  in  order  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  three  illustrious  Romans,  Horatin* 
Codes,  Spurius  I>artius  and  Herminius,  undertook  to  hold  the  bridge.  This  task  they  achieved,  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour.  As  the  bridge  was  reeling  to  its  fall,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Herminln» 
darted  back  and  reached  the  other  side  In  safety,  leaving  Horatius  Cocles,  the  Captain  of  the  Gate,  alone 
He  flung  himself  into  the  swollen  Tiber  and  swam  safely  across  its  ttirbid  flood.  The  ultimata  result  e( 
the  war  is  in  dispute,  bat  the  larqains  were  not  restored. 


The  Library  will  be  posted  to  any  address  in 
Australasia  for  23s.,  or  to  any  place  in  Victoria 
for  20s.  Order  direct  from  "Review  of  Reviews' 
Office,    167-169  Queen   Street,    Melbourne. 
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Do  the  Dead  Return  ? 

tSr        IS  A  QUESTION   MORE  OFTEN  ASKED   THAN   ANSWERED; 

(9~        BUT    WHAT   WE   ARE   MORE  PARTICULARLY  CONCERNED   ABOUT  IS 

CAN    CHRONIC    DISEASES    BE    CURED  7 

This  is  indisputably  proved  in  the  affirmative  by 

Mr.  H.   E.  KUGELMANN> 

The  Eminent  Herbal  Practitioner,  who  has  been  successfully  practising  in  Australia  for  the  past  25  years,  u4 

who  may  be  consulted  at 

14  and  16  QUEEN   STREET,  near  Flinders  Street,  MELBOURNE. 


—<>•<>*<•- 
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NO  CHARGE  is  made  for  CONSULTATION,  either  Personally  or  by  Letter. 

The    FOLLOWING    TESTIMONIAL   is  merely  a  specimen  of  thoussmds  of  similar  ones  •— 
HOW    AN    EXPERT    CURES    CHRONIC    ASTHMA. 

EXTRACT    FROM    "SYDNEY    MORNING    HERALD,"    SATURDAY,    4th    FEBRUARY,    1899.    BY    SPECIAL    REPORTER 
A  newspaper  man  was  recently  despatched  to  that  most  beautiful  of  Sydney  suburbs  Sans  Sniici       Hia  miQ=ir,n  ,„.a  t«  ;   »  ..    '  o      .. 

^.' o,h',°h'''  celebrated  Sans  Souci  Hotel  and  to  obtain  from  her  own  lips  fuirdeLus  of  herr^os°  marveUou"  ecover  M  s  DaUon  .fa'cha™ 
tog  old  lady,  and  evidently  brimful  of  vitahty,  and  now  in  possession  of  excellent  health      She  is  verv  di^nifi^H  in  m,nn»r  thni  ?,  <=o*™- 

Hon  displays  considerable  refinement.    She  received  the  reporter  most  gracious"v     •'Wi'll  vou  kindly  terne  all  ab^u^  vouVT^  ^  nwoT^ 
the  pressman,  taking  out  his  notebook.    "  Nothing  could  trive  me  greater  oleasiire  "  renliwl  ? h»  iX/   •.  t  i,  y°^'^.},^*-%  '""^^s  ?    asked 

b~rt,  giving  me  frightful  agony."  "Was  there  any  other  symptom  of  dlease?"  °Te  my  le  S  Uuenth  sweMed  no  TarHc  iLT  H  """Z 
one.     This  also  caused  me  intolerable  pain.     In  fact,  I  was  never  free  from  uain  of  aoniV  «orf  nt  Jnnf w  If;  h      k   '^'  P^^'cularly  the  right 

si^^^rt^:^ir!i-jfo^^j^ss^S^^^ 

w.nt  through.    At  last  I  became  so  ill  that  the  people  around  me  thought  I  was  dvin^     Th^v  J^t^u^fL^     Z  V?^'''  °"  !"  "j*  ""'"■?  > 

t.legraphelfor  my  friends.     You  mightsay  with  tfuth  that  I  "  ood  knVckinrat  death'B  doo^^^ ^^^^^^^^^  TJ^ 

Uke  his  medicine.  I  had  had  enough  of  doctors,  and  I  determined  to  place  mysdlunresen-edv  in  the  hands  of  Mr  HRK^,'  ,  '  '^^T^  'S 
hwrd  on  good  authority  that  if  he  couldn't  cure  me  no  one  could,  so  I  submitted  to  Zt  gentleman's  treatment"    "WiV^w^  h^ 

most  extraordinary  results.  My  friends  were  astonished.  From  the  verrcommencement  of  X  K^i^efm-^^^  tr»,?„,  T^^'  '"''''?"  '  .^'" 
oomplaint  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  I  gradually  and  steadily  beL-an  to  imomv-e  ^fvl^L,i,«  ^"8^^™='°''  ^  treatment  the  violence  of  my 
•leep  the  whole  night  through  like  a  little  child.  My  improve,  ent  soon  becaTe  verv  rfjd  1?f  kI  T"""  "°'''^*''  ^""^  ^  ^'^^  °.°<='  '"°'"*  *''"  *° 
.«ain,  consequently  I  no  longer  suffer  from  indigestion  or  an^other  pa^nfursymmomB^!^  ''  And^bl»lThT  m°"  ^nSf^^  '.y", '° ."'°'''''°«^  °'^" 
Soet  wonderful  thing  of  all.     Mr.  H.  E.  Kugelnlann  completely  cured  me  of  ?t'^nf!»,.v  .h^  t  r       ^f^""*- "rS'  P''"^"  '  O*".  t^at  was  the 

is  supposed  to  be  incurable  ;  but  here  I  was  entirely  rec™vered^  Once  iTouldnVwalk  a  sin  w?thm',?'n  t"  '  ''^h  ''"""  l"  ^°'  ^'"^'''  ^""^  '^''™* 
know."  said  Mrs.  Dalton.  smilingly,  "that  I  challenged  some  voung  ladies ?o  race  me  across^C^^^^^  '  T-'""'     '?^it  y°° 

no,  not  even  when  I  was  a  younf  girl."    "To  what  do  you  ascribe  vour  recovery '''"FntfrHvLM,  V       .  f    ,^w  ?"  '"  ""^  ''*«  before- 

The  doctors  could  do  nothing  for  me.  and  their  medicine  was  enti.4ly  i.  effectWe  ;  whilst  on  the  other  ha'ndTr^Ku^.^  ?  p"^  fT" 

attacked  my  disease  with  signal  success  from  the  very  first.  I  think  tliat  a  proprr  publication  of  niv  ca^e  mlv  h^fhJT  '  H/i-bal  Remedie. 
miserable  sufferers^o^obUinUje  relief  and^^ir^^^^^^^^^^ 

6ufferers  can  be  treated    equally  a.  well    in    England,  Europe,  America.  Africa. 

India,  or  elsewhere. 
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THE     HISTORY     OF     THE     MONTH. 


I.— WITHIN   THE   COLONIES. 


The  War. 


History  during  the  montli  has  been 
summed  up,  for  the  colonies,  in 
the  war  in  South  Africa.  Nothing 
that  has  happened  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  counts  for  much  !  Australian  in- 
terest in  the  war  is,  of  course,  patriotic ;  but  it 
is  quickened  to  fever  heat  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  Australians  are  sharing-  the  ac- 
tual risks  of  battle  with  Imperial  troops.  The 
second  Australian  contingent  will  have  sailed 
before  these  lines  are  printed,  and  something 
like  3,000  Australian  soldiers — Lancers,  Artil- 
lery, Mounted  Infantry,  and  Rifles — are  on 
the  actual  battlefield,  or  on  their  wav  to  it. 
"The  Australian  Brigade"  is  thus  more  than 
a  phrase.  The  number  of  troops  the  colonies 
have  sent  to  the  seat  of  war,  when  measured 
against  the  total  population  of  Australia,  is 
really  very  considerable.  All  the  colonies  and 
every  class  are  represented  in  it.  Thus 
the  Victorian  contingent  includes  the  son  of 
the  Premier  and  the  son  of  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court  judges,  both  marching  as  privates.  And 
if  twice  3,000  troops  were  needed  from  Aus- 
tralia, the  number  could  be  raised  in  a  week. 
A  third  contingent  —  of  bushmen  —  is 
already  taking  shape,  and  Mr.  Philp. 
the  Premier  of  Queensland,  proposes 
that  the  number  of  Australian  troops 
in  South  Africa  should  be  raised  to  5,000.     It 


any  real  and  visible  need  for  this  existed  the 
proposal  would  be  instantly  accepted  by  all 


]is  IS  n/jr  (in  anunutid  discussion  upn,\!M>  Con- 
(iM\'Ql  die  .wai'  inj^fnca  hut  a  mnwroai 
dispute-  -htHiut)  tui c)  qvut ij  Clt\^^ns  a^fo 
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the  first  of  the  Australian  contingents  to  ac- 
tually fall  in  battle,  three  men  from  that  colony- 
having  been  killed  at  Sunnyside. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the 
colonial  troops,  while  showing 
the  utimost  daring,  have  es- 
caped with  marvellously  scanty 
circumstance      due,     perhaps,     to 


A 

Freer 
Type. 


loss, 
their 


cleverness       in 


taking 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 


advantage 

of  cover  in  fighting.  For  the  style  of 
fighting  required  in  South  Africa  the  Austra- 
lians, indeed,  have  some  qualities  which  mav 
well  give  them  an  advantage  over  regular 
troops.  The  short  service  system  has  filled 
the  British  regiments  with  boy-soldiers,  who 
are  gallant  enough,  but  who  want  the  phy- 
sique and  staying  power  of  the  colonial  con- 
tingents. The  British  regular,  too,  is  drilled 
like  a  machine,  until  sometimes  he  has  scarcely 
more  than  the  intelligence  of  a  machine.     The 


the  colonies.  Since  the  colonies  are  giving 
their  sons  to  fight  and  die  for  the  flag,  they 
naturally  do  not  grudge  meaner  gifts.  There 
is  a  rain  of  golden  ofiferings  to  patriotic  funds 
of  every  kind — for  the  equipment  and  comfort 
of  the  contingents,  as  a  provision  for  the 
vi'ounded,  &c.  The  colonies  will  not  deal  un- 
generously with  their  soldiers. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 

Australian   the  fighting  quality  of  the  Austra- 

soidiers.     ][^^  contingents.     As  it  happens, 

the  Queenslanders  and  the  New 
Zealanders  have,  so  far,  had  the  best  chances 
of  distinguishing  themselves,  and  they  have 
borne  themselves  nobly.  The  first  Victoria 
Cross  ever  awarded  to  an  Australian  soldier 
will  probably  be  granted  to  that  Queenslander 
who,  at  Sunnyside,  faced  a  tempest  of  Boer 
bullets  to  succour  his  wounded  officer;  or  to 
that  other  Queenslander  at  the  Modder  who, 
with  a  handful  of  men  of  the  Guards,  swam 
across  the  river  to  attack  the  enemy.  At 
Rindsbcrg  the  New  Zealanders  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  storm  a  hill  on  which  the  Boers  had 
planted  a  heavy  gun,  and  General  French, 
while  admiring  their  pluck,  forbade  the  attack 
as  too  desperate.     Queenslanders  have  been 


VICTOR    JONES. 

First   Queenslander  killed    in   the 
Transvaal. 

(J.  H.  Robertson,  Photo.,  Mount 
Morgan.) 

colonial  troops  lack  the  rigid  and  automatic 
discipline  of  the  regulars,  but  they  have  an  in- 
telligence and  a  faculty  for  independent  action 
which  the  British  regular  sometimes  lacks. 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  Australians 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  soldiers. 
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Australia,    for    "-ood    or    evil,    has 

Reflex       thus  stepped  on  to  the  larger  stage 

Influence,    ^f  Imperial  politics,  and  this  is  an 

event  which  must  affect  the  history 
and  development,  not  only  of  these  colonies, 
but  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  There  is  no 
going  hack  possible,  even  if  anybody  wished 
to  go  back.  These  colonies  have  definitely 
accepted  a  full  partnership  in  the  risks  and 
burdens,  as  well  as  in  the  pride  and  splendour, 
of  the  Empire.  No  one  as  yet  stops  to  think 
of  the  reflex  influence  of  this  policy,  or  tries  to 
measure  the  issues  involved  in  it ;  but  these 
must  be  of  the  gravest  kind.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  plunge  of  the  colonies  into  soldiership 
will  kindle  any  enduring  passion  for  the  mili- 
tary career  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself.  The 
typical  colonist  is  too  practical  and  hard- 
headed  to  take  a  delight  in  soldiership  for  its 
own  sake.     But  as  the  result  of  the  partner- 


ship with  the  motherland  in  the  South  African 
war,  who  can  doubt  that  the  whole  citizenship 
of  Australia  will  take  a  graver  and  nobler  tone? 
The  parochial  note  in  our  politics  will  grow 
fainter.  There  is  a  sobering  as  well  as  an 
ennobling  effect  in  contact  with  great  affairs. 
We  have  never  yet  felt  in  our  public  life  the 
tonic  of  adversity.  No  Australian  hitherto 
has  been  called  to  die  for  the  flag.  This  sud- 
den challenge  of  war,  with  its  call  to  sacrifice 
and  endurance,  may  well  put  a  braver  and 
hardier,  as  well  as  a  more  sober,  strain  into  our 
public  life. 

^  It  is  certain  again — though  as  yet 

New  Place    the    certainty    has    attracted    little 

'"  notice — that    the    share    taken  by 

the  Enipire.  ^,  1       •       •      .^1  j.     a     \ 

the  colonies  in  the  war  must  artect 

their  future  relations  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

We  are  no  longer  the  half-spoiled  children  of  the 

Empire,  to  be  petted  and  praised,  but  hardly 


THE    PASSING    OF    '99. 
The  old  year  baviug  led  ub  through  the  wilderBesa  (of* 
Pniviueialigm)  passes  away  within  sight  uf  the  i'rouiiged 
Land. 
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to  be  taken  seriously,  still  less  to  be  consulted. 
We  take  our  share  in  the  perils  of  the  Empire, 
and  we  must  talce  our  share  in  its  responsi- 
bilities. If  we  have  a  partnership  with  the 
motherland  on  the  actual  battlefield,  we  must 
have  a  partnership  in  the  council  chamber. 
No  one  in  the  colonies  mistrusts  Imperial 
statesmanship,  and  no  one  is  eag'er  to  em- 
barrass it  with  advice,  or  to  take  any  share  of 
its  perplexities.  But  it  may  be  accepted  as 
certain  that  in  future  Great  Britain  will  con- 
sult her  colonies  before  the  war  begins,  as  well 
as  welcome  them  to  her  side  when  the  guns 
begin  to  speak.  All  this  means  a  new  and 
closer  relationship  betwixt  the  motherland  and 
the  colonies. 


One  aspect  of  colonial  sentiment 
British  about  the  war  has  to  be  noted. 
Generalship.  There  is  felt  everywhere  an  ex- 
ultant pride  in  the  courage  shown 
bv  the  men  in  the  ranks,  and  in  the  gallant 
leadership  of  the  regimental  officers.  More 
daring  leadership  in  the  officers,  and  more  gal- 
lant following  in  the  men,  has  never  been 
shown  in  British  military  histor;-;.  But  there 
is  real  danger  of  British  generalship  falling 
into  something  like  contempt.  It  is  foolish, 
of  course,  to  criticise  from  a  distance  of  7,000 
mtles,  and  with  less  than  half  the  facts  known. 
But  the  plain  facts  of  the  situation  tell  their 
own  tale.  Over  100,000  British  troops  are  in 
South  Africa;  yet  somehow  this  huge  force 
seems  paralysed.     Neither  Kimberley,  Mafe- 


^ 


BATTERY'S       FIFTEEN-POUNDER  GUNS. 

king,  nor  Ladysmith  has  been  relieved.  Each 
British  general  in  turn  has  suffered  a  bad  re- 
verse. It  does  not  need  expert  knowledge  or 
a  map  of  the  ground  to  know  that  when  Gene- 
ral White  allowed  a  column  to  be  destroyed  at 
Nicholson's  Nek,  and  Lord  Methuen  flung 
away  the  Highland  Brigade  at  the  Modder 
River,  when  General  Gatacre  rambled  help- 
lessly into  an  ambush  at  Stormberg,  and  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  lost  half  his  artillery  on  the 
Tugela — that  all  this  means  bad  generalship, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  plainest  rules  of  war- 
fare. All  Australia,  again,  is  gaping  in  won- 
der at  the  spectacle  of  8,000  English  soldiers 
in  Ladysmith  fighting  against  more  than  twice 
that  number  of  Boers  for  seventeen  desperate 
hours,  while  at  Chieveley,  only  fifteen  miles 
distant,  Cieneral  Buller,  with  33,000  good 
troops — more  British  soldiers  than  Welling- 
ton had  at  Waterloo — instead  of  flinging  his 
last  man  and  his  last  gun  into  the  fight,  re- 
mained sleeping  in  his  trenches !  An  impa- 
tience with  British  generalship  is  widespread 
throughout  Australia,  and  may  yet  affect  the 
willingness  of  Australians  to  serve. 


The  New  Year  conies  to  these  col- 
A  Goldeu     onies  with  every  promise  of  great 
Outlook,     prosperity.     In   every  colony  the 
public  revenue  has  expanded.  New 
industries  are  crowding  into  existence,  while 
old  industries  are  taking  new  proportions.  The 
price  of  wool,  the  chief  commodity  of  Austra- 
lia,  has   risen,  for  example,   nearly   fifty  per 
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cent.,  and  this  is  only  partly  due  to  the  shrink- 
age in  the  supply  of  wool  caused  by  the  great 
drought.  The  singular  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment  makes 
her  a  better  customer  for  Australian  wool  than 
she  has  been  for  the  last  decade.  There  is  an 
amazing  expansion,  again,  in  the  gold  yield  of 
Australia.  The  increase  over  the  yield  for 
1898  is  no  less  than  915,50002.  Taking  the 
figures  for  a  decade,  in  1889  West  Australia 
produced  i5,500oz.of  gold;  last  year  its  yield 
was  1,644,00002.  In  the  same  period  New 
South  Wales  has  advanced  from  113,00002.  to 
509,50002.;  Victoria  from  615,00002.  to 
862,00002. ;  New  Zealand  from  203,00002.  to 
389,50002. ;  Queensland  from  739,00002.  to 
947,50002.  In  ten  years,  that  is,  the  gold 
yield  of  Australia  has  expanded  by  more  than 
iio,ooo,ooo  sterling. 

In  other  indtistries  the  advance  of 
Dairy       the  colonies  is  even  more  wonder- 
Products,    fui.       Thus    .Victoria    alone    sent 
28,216,9201b.    of    butter  to    Eng- 
land in  1899,  as  against  less  than  i6,ooo,ooolb. 
in  1898.    The  dairy  farmers  of  this  one  colony, 
in  a  word,  extracted  from  their  cows  £1,372,464 
worth  of  butter  in  1899,  sent  to  be  used  on 
English  breakfast  tables.     All  the  colonies,  in 
varying  degrees,   have   a  profitable   share   in 
this  industry,  and  the  amount  of  Australian 
butter  sent   to  be   spread  on   English   bread 
promises  to  become  stupendous. 

If  the  individual  colonies  are 
Individual  taken,  the  advance  in  prosperity  is 
Colonies,  [^i  every  case  remarkable.  The 
New  Zealand  wool  clip,  for  ex- 
ample, has  increased  sixty-five  per  cent,  in 
ten  years.  In  Queensland  frost  and  heat  alike 
have  combined  to  afflict  the  industries  of  the 
colony.  In  the  south-west  the  flocks  have 
perished  under  the  long-enduring  drought. 
On  the  Downs  frosts  have  wasted  the  wheat 
and  barley  harvests,  while  north  of  Mackay 
they  have  bitten  the  sugar  canes  cruelly.  Yet 
in  Queensland  the  public  revenue  for  the  last 
half  of  1899  exceeds  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year  by  £259,000.  The  export 
trade  of  the  colony  grows  fast.  There  is 
likely  to  be  a  rush  for  gra2ing  farms  in  the 


south-west,  and  the  greatest  artesian  well  in 
the  world  has  just  been  tapped  at  Longlands. 
At  a  depth  of  1,900  feet  a  jet  of  water  has  been 
struck  which  yields  7,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
and  practically  adds  a  new  province  to  the 
colony.  A  similar  tale  of  prosperity  might  be 
told  of  New  South  Wales,  of  South  Australia, 
of  Tasmania.  Nature,  in  brief,  turns  a  very 
kindly  face  to  the  colonies  as  the  New  Year 
begins. 

We  give  on  another  page  a  state- 
Separation   j„gi-,j-  Qf  the    case  for    separation 

the  West,    which  is  being  urged  by  the  min- 
ing districts  of  Western  Australia. 
A  petition  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Queen,  asking 
that  the  territory  lying  betwixt  the  119th  and 
125th   parallels   of   longitude,   and   stretching 
from  latitude  24  to  the  Great  Australian  Bight, 
may  be  created  a  separate  colony.       The  case 
for      separation      rests,      in     substance,     on 
a     quarrel     betwixt      the     older     settlers     in 
Western    Australia    and    the    new    comers. 
The  new  settlers  complain  that  they  are  treated 
as  Outlanders.     They  are  granted  the  fran- 
chise, but  denied  adequate  representation  in 
Parliament.     They  are  half  the  population  of 
the  colony,  yet  they  have  only  three  out  of 
twenty-four  members  in  the  Council,  and  six 
out  of  forty-four  representatives  in  the  As- 
sembly.    There  are  three  of  the  older  consti- 
tuencies who,  on  an  electorate  of  less  than 
one  hundred,  return  one  member  each  to  the 
Assembly,  while  5,674  electors  of  East  Cool- 
gardie  have  only  one  reresentative.     Or,  to 
put  the  case  more  picturesquely,  5,764  electors 
in  East  C^oolgardie  are  allowed  one  member, 
while  5.650  electors  in  the  older  part  of  the 
colony  return  21  !     And  the  petition  to  the 
Queen  complains  that  this  unjust  distribution 
of  electoral  power  goes  hand  in  hand  with  un- 
fair administration.       During  four  years  the 
Government  has  spent  more  than  £10,000,000 
on     the     coastal     districts,     and    less    than 
£2,000,000   on   the   mining  districts.       Esper- 
ance  is  the  natural  port  of  the  goldfields ;  but 
in  the  interests  of  Fremantle  the  Government 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  opened,  or  a  railway  to 
it  to  be  constructed,  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that,  in  this  respect,  the  goldfields  have 
a    real    grievance.       The  exasperation  in  the 
mining  districts  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
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refusal  of  the  W.A.  Parliament  to  allow  a  vote 
to  be  taken  on  the  Federal  Bill,  and  the  move- 
ment for  separation  is  undoubtedly  serious. 

The  Imperial  Government  has 
^'*'  power  to  divide  Western  Austra- 
Succeed?  li^,  and  if  the  prayer  for  separa- 
tion were  granted,  a  new  colony 
would  be  created,  with  a  larger  population  and 
a  better  revenue  than  W.A.  itself  had  when  it 
became  possessed  of  representative  in- 
stitutions. Geography,  too,  is  on  the 
side  of  the  policy  of  separation. 
Western  Australia  has  an  area  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Germany,  just  as 
Queensland  has  an  area  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  France.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain 
effective  administration  from  one  centre  over 
territories  so  huge.  But  there  are  many  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment will  be  reluctant  to  break  Western 
Australia  into  fragments  at  so  early  a  period 
of  its  political  history.  If,  indeed,  the  mining 
districts  of  the  colony  can  show  they  are  treated 
unfairly  by  the  Government,  and  are  denied 
just  Parliamentary  representation,  they  will 
have  a  case  which  the  Imperial  Government 
will  regard  with  genuine  sympathy.  But  the 
wrongs  of  the  Outlanders  of  Western  Austra- 
lia are  capable  of  being  easily  remedied,  and 
Sir  John  Forrest  is  too  shrewd  a  man  to  make 
the  demand  for  separation  formidable  by  leav- 
ing these  wrongs  unredressed. 

Sir  John   Forrest  has   visited   the 

West        Eastern  colonies  during  the  month 

and  hast.    ^j^|-^  ^^q  objects,  one  avowed,  the 

other  half  denied,  but  just  as  real. 
He  wishes  to  secure  Fremantle  as  a  port  of  call 
for  the  English  mail  boats.  He  wishes,  too, 
though  he  half  denies  the  charge,  to  persuade 
the  other  colonies  to  modify  the  Common- 
wealth Bill  in  the  direction  desired  by  Wes- 
tern Australia.  Sir  John  Forrest  has  spent 
enormous  funds  in  making  Fremantle  a  safe 
and  spacious  port,  and  it  would  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  colony  if  the  mail  boats  made  it  a  port 
of  call.  But  this  would  mean  for  the  mail 
boats  a  loss  in  time  of  twelve  hours  each  way, 
and  Mr.  Lyne  calculates  it  would  cost  £73,000 
per  annum  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  service 


so  as  to  make  up  the  loss  in  time.  That  esti- 
mate is  probably  exaggerated,  but  the  cost  to 
the  other  colonies  of  the  proposed  change  of 
route  would  undoubtedly  be  consider- 
able, and  strong  objections  are  taken  against 
it.  W^hy,  it  is  asked,  should  Australia  as  a 
whole  lengthen  its  communications  with  Eng- 
land by  an  entire  day  for  the  sake  of  assisting 
a  particular  port  in  Western  Australia?    . 

Sir  John  Forrest  would  have  a  bet- 
w.A.  aud     ter  chance  of  securing  the  change 
Federation,  in  the  mail  route  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  sister  colonies  feel  keenly 
the  part  Western  Australia  has  played  in  Fede- 
ration.    The  ^lelbourne  "Age"  puts  the  mat- 
ter with  more  force  than  politeness : — 

There  were  ten  delegates  who  came  from  Western 
Australia  in  the  Federal  Convention.  They  cissisted 
to  put  into  the  Federal  Constitution  all  its  Conservative 
defects  and  none  of  its  Liberalism.  They  increaaed 
the  difficulty  of  the  financial  problem,  delayed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  debates,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  Conven- 
tion breaking  up  before  it  had  finished  its  proper 
labours.  And  Western  Australia,  after  acting  tnia 
mischievous  part,  mil,  after  all,  not  be  in  the  Federa- 
tion. 

There  is  a  drop  of  needless  gall  in  that  state- 
ment, but  there  is  undoubtedly  throughout 
the  colonies  the  sense  that  Western  Australia 
has  scarcely  played  a  sincere  or  loyal  part  in 
Federation.  And  that  circumstance  counts 
against  Sir  John  in  his  Albany  proposals. 
Federated  Australia  would  make  no  difficulty 
in  taking  a  great  port  like  Fremantle  into  its 
mail  route  if  it  were  within  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Sir  John  Forrest  desires  the  other 

What  W.A.    colonies  to  consent  to  a  modifica- 

Wants.       tion  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  in 

four    points.     These,    put    briefly, 

are : — 

1.  Retention  of  the  West  Au.stralian  tariff  in  full  for 
five  years. 

2.  Suspension  of  the  application  of  the  inter-Statea 
(railway)  commission  clause  to  Western  Australia  for 
five  years. 

3.  Abrogation  of  the  necessity  for  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  a  State  to  construction  of  railways  in  its  own 
borders,  as  far  as  the  transcontinenUl  railway  to  West- 
em  Australia  is  concerned. 

4.  Right  of  Western  Australia  to  divide  into  electorates 
for  the  election  of  senators. 

But,  for  one  thing,  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  any 
modification  of  the  Bill;  and  if  the  measure 
were  thrown  once  more  into  the  crucible  of  de- 
bate it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  these  par- 
ticular changes  would  emerge.       Under  the 
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first  and  second  of  these  proposals  W.A. 
would  for  five  years  be  inside  the  Federation 
as  far  as  defence  and  mails  were  concerned, 
but  outside  Federation  in  all  that  relates  to 
Customs  and  railways.  The  third  proposal  is 
levelled  against  South  Australia,  and  hardly 
breathes  the  Federal  spirit.  It  is  matter  for 
profound  regret  that  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth will  not  include,  as  one  of  its  original 
States,  the  great  colony  of  Western  Australia ; 
and  that  colony  stands  out,  not  by  the  vote  of 
its  citizens,  but  because  its  citizens  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  of  voting  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all. 

All    the    federating    colonies    are 
Getting      busy  preparing  themselves  for  the 
Really.      actual  process  of  Federation.   New 
South  Wales  is  diligently  compar- 
ing sites  for  the  new  Federal  capital ;  and,  as 
INTelbourne  will  be  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  New  South  Wales  has  found  a 
suitable  home  for  the  Federal  Parliament,  it 
mav  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  process  of 
comparison  will  not  be  unduly  prolonged.     In 
all  the  uniting  colonies,  again,  the  constituen- 
cies which  are  to  elect  representatives  to  the 
Federal  Parliament  have  to  be  defined.     The 
Commonwealth   Bill  apportions  members  to 
each  State    on  a    population    basis,  and  the 
statists  of  the  various  colonies  are  to  hold  a 
conference,  and  agree  as  to  the  population  of 
the  various  States,  so  as  to  enable  the  number 
of  members  each  is  to  elect  to  be  determined. 
But  each  colony  settles  for  itself  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the   Federal    electorates.       In     New 
South  Wales  the  matter  is  to  be  dealt  with  by 
an  Electoral  Commission ;  in  Victoria  the  elec- 
torates will  be  mapped  out  by  departmental 
ofificers    and    then    submitted    to    Parliament. 
The  date  on  which  the  new  Commonwealth 
will    come    into    existence  is  also  being  dis- 
cussed.    Sir  George  Turner,  it  seems,  wrote 
privately  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  some  time  ago, 
suggesting  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia shotild  date  from  the  next  birthday  of 
Her  Majesty,  thus  linking  a  great  historical 
event,  which  must  always  be  memorable  to 
Australia,  to  the  birthday  of  the  most  beloved 
of  British  monarchs.      That  was  a  very  felici- 
tous suggestion,   and    will    probably  be  ac- 


cepted, though  Mr.  Lyne  thinks  the  date  thus 
suggested  quite  too  near  to  be  practicable. 
That  the  Imperial  Parliament  will 
Delegates    p^gg  ^i^^  Commonwealth     Bill     is 
Engranrt.    certain,  but  it  may  be  with  amend- 
ments.      Mr.     Chamberlain     evi- 
dently thinks  that  the  House  of  Lords— if  not 
the     Flouse     of     Commons — may  desire  ta 
modify  some  details,  while  grave  objections 
may  be  taken  to  that  nuich-debated  clause 
which  limits  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council.       English  opinion  is  sensitive  to  any 
change  which  would  rob  the  Privy  Council  of 
any  of  its  functions  as  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  Empire.       Mr.  Chamberlain  is  urging  the 
colonies  to  send  delegates  to  London,  who 
may  act  as  a  council  of  advice  to  him  when  the 
Bill  is  passing  through  Parliament.      Victoria 
has  decided  to  send   Mr.   Deakin,  and   New 
South  Wales  will  probably  choose  Mr.  Barton  ; 
while  Mr.  Kingston,  as  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention,  has  a  resistless  claim  to  go. 
Better  representatives  of  Australia  could  not 
be  desired,  and  probably  the  other  colonies 
will  accept  them  as  their  spokesmen.       But 
there  is  some  debate  as  to  the  exact  powers 
these  representatives  will  possess.       They  can 
hardly  be  clothed  with  authority  to  consent 
to  alterations  in  the  Bill.      Their  business  will 
be  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  Bill  being  al- 
tered. 

The  bubonic  plague  has  caused  a 
The         mild    scare    throughout  the  colo- 
Plague.      j^jgg  during  the  month.       It    has 
made  its  appearance  in  New  Cale- 
donia, which  is  less  than  four  days'  steaming 
distance  from  Australia,  and  the  boats  of  the 
Messageries  Maritimes  Company  form  a  link 
of  communication  with  the  new  centre  of  this 
deadly  pest.     New  Caledonia  offers  a  rich  field 
for  this  deadliest  of  all  the  forms  of  plague.  It 
has  a  population  of  a  little  over  80,000.     Of 
these  some  60,000  are  natives,  and  the  20,000 
whites   include  a  very    large    proportion    of 
criminals.  Here,  then,  is  a  population  of  low 
civilised  type,  unclean  in  habits  and  foul  in 
morals,  sweltering  under  tropical  heats,  with 
the  plague  beginning  to  ferment  in  it,  and  all 
within  a  little  more  than  three  days'  steam  dis- 
tance of  these  colonies  !     All  the  colonies  have 
estal^lished    strict   quarantine    against     New 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Holy  War  should  be  waged  against  rats,  which  are  supposed  to  carry  around 
the  germs  of  Bubonic  Plague.       Here  are  the  possible  rat-hunters. 
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Caledonia.  Fortunately  the  plague— if  we 
can  believe  the  authorities — is  dying  out  in 
that  place.  Rut  the  bubonic  plague,  as  Indian 
experience  shows,  is  of  singularly  obstinate 
vitality.  Tt  has  a  fashion  of  appearing  to  die 
out  and  then  suddenly  re-emcrgins^  with 
deadlier  virus  than  ever.  The  authorities  in 
Noumea,  too,  naturally  are  tempted  to  sup- 
press ugly  facts  in  its  sanitary  condition.  On 
the  whole,  the  colonies  will  watch  New  Cale- 
donia with  vigilant,  not  to  say  suspicious,  eyes. 

Lord   Brassey  left  Melbourne  on 

Lord        January  13,  and  thus  brought  to  a 

Brassey.      close   a   verv     successful     term   of 

office.  Lord  Brassey  has  been  an 
admirable  Governor.  He  has  made  no  blun- 
ders :  he  has  oflfended  nobody.  He  has  shown 
a  wise  and  generous  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  great  colony  over  which  he  has  presided, 
and  has  done  much  to  keep  alive  what  may  be 
called  the  Imperial  instinct  in  Australia.  In 
the  social  duties  of  his  office  he  has  found  a 
most  graceful  and  efficient  helper  in  Lady 
Brassey.  who,  bv  her  generous  and  womanly 
svmpathy  with  all  classes  of  the  community, 
has  won  a  very  high  degree  of  popular  affec- 
tion. The  colonies  have  been  singularly 
happy — especially  during  later  years — in  the 
type  of  Governors  they  have  enjoyed.  These 
have  been  men  not  only  of  high  rank,  but 
of  high  character ;  often  of  great  ability, 
and  often  of  great  wealth.  And  as  a  rule  they 
have  spent  twice  over  the  salaries  attached 
to  their  office  in  maintaining  a  splendid  hospi- 
tality. Lord  Hopetoun.  for  example,  with  a 
salary  of  / 10,000  a  year,  spent  a  sum.  of  at 
least  £.7,000  a  year  in  excess  of  that  sum  in 
maintaining  a  princely  hospitality  at  Govern- 
ment House.  Colonial  governors,  of  later 
years  especially,  have  been  great  servants  of 
the  State,  who  have  held  office  from  patriotic 
rather  than  personal  motives,  and  as  a  form  of 
service  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Empire. 

F"ederation,  will,  of  course,  change 
A  the  type  of  colonial  Governor,  and 

New  Type,    ^.j^jg  ^j^  ^^.q  directions.  The  Gover- 
nor-General will  be  a  man  of  higher 
rank  than  the  colonies  have  hitherto  known. 
He  need  not  be,  like  the  Governor  General  of 


India,  a  great  administrator,  but  he  must  be 
of  very  high  social  and  political  distinction. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome,  who  is  the  son-in-law 
to  the  Queen,  and  the  heir  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  has  already  been  named  by  a  very 
definite  rumour  as  the  first  Governor-General 
of  Australia.  The  State  Governors  will  be 
men  of  another  type.  They  may  be  locally 
chosen.  They  will  be  of  moderate  rank  and 
wealth.  They  cannot  hope  to  maintain  the 
splendid  hospitality  of  great  English  noble- 
men. But  it  is  certain  they  will  be  men  of  un- 
suspected character  and  proved  ability.  No 
colony  would  endure  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
about  whose  integrity  or  impartiality  doubt 
was  possible. 

Five  at    least    of    the    Australian 

New        Cabinets  are  of  tender  age,  and  are 

Cabinets,     exposed   to   all   the     ailments     of 

youth ;  but  no  one  of  them  yet  has 

been  overthrown.       Two  have    reached    the 
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haven  of  recess,  and  are  safe  till  Parliament 
once  mote  meets.  Mr.  Lyne  in  New  South 
Wales  has  some  able  colleagues,  and  his  first 
session  has  been  an  unexpected  success.  He 
had  the  wit  to  adopt  some  of  the  best  measures 
of  the  -Cabinet  he  supplanted.  His  Re-appraise- 
ment Bill,  for  example,  was  essentially  that  of 
Mr.  Carruthers  ;  his  Bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  navigation  laws  came  in  like  manner  as 
a  political  inheritance.  But  Mr.  Lyne  and  his 
colleagues  may  claim  the  credit  of  passing,  in 
a  very  brief  session,  a  considerable  number  of 
useful  measures,  while  the  despatch  of  two 
successive  contingents  to  South  Africa  has 
been  effected  with  great  energy  and  skill.  In 
Queensland  .Mr.  Philp,  and  in  South  Austra- 
lia Mr.  Holder,  have  the  promise  of  a  happy 
Ministerial  career ;  and  though  the  new  Tas- 
manian  Ministry  has  been  hampered  by  the 
seriou.s  illness  of  its  ablest  member.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Bird,  the  Treasurer,  }et  here,  too,  the  Cabinet 
has  a  fair  promise  of  surviving  and  of  doing 
excellent  work. 


Victoria 


In  Victoria  Mr.  McLean's  Cabinet 
has  the  prospect  of  a  stormy  life,  if 
not  of  an  early  death.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Mr.  M'Cav.  failed  to  secure  re- 
election, and  has  already  vanished  from  the 
world  of  office.  Mr.  M'Cay  was  ill-judged 
enough  to  oppose  the  despatch  of  the  first  Vic- 
torian contingent,  and  that  lapse  from  patriot- 
ism cost  him  his  seat.  There  is  a  curious  tri- 
partite division  in  the  Victorian  Parliament  just 
now.  Members  have  crystallised  into  three 
groups,  the  Ministrv  and  two  Oppositions. 
Sir  George  Turner  leads  what  may  be  called 
the  Liberal  Opposition,  and  his  s'entence — or 
rather  that  of  his  party — is,  like  that  of  Mil- 
ton's Moloch,  "for  open  war."  But  Mr.  Gil- 
lies is  the  leader  of  what  mav  be  called  the 
Conservative  Opposition,  and  it  is  resolved 
that  the  new  Cabinet  shall  have  a  fair  chance. 
Mr.  M'Lean  may  find  .safetv  in  the  division  of 
his  opponents ;  yet  the  position  of  the  Cabinet 
can  hardlv  be  regarded  as  very  happy.  It 
exists  on  sufferance.  If  the  two  branches  of 
the  Opposition  coalesce  it  must  fall.  It  will 
P'-obablv.  however,  secure  a  renrieve.  during 
which  it  mav  prove  its  right  to  live. 


Mr.  Seddon  is  now,  in  the  matter 
Tlie  N.z.  of  age  at  least,  the  Nestor  of  Aus- 
Cabinet.  tralasian  Premiers.  Other  Cabi- 
nets may  come  and  go,  but  that 
over  which  Mr.  Seddon  presides,  like  Tenny- 
son's brook,  "goes  on  for  ever."  Like  the 
brook,  too,  its  separate  atoms  may  change,  but 
the  stream  is  tmbroken.  Mr.  Seddon  came 
into  DOwer  in  May,  iSo.v  as  the  political  heir 
of  Mr.  Ballance,  and  he  appears  to  be  more 
firmly  seated — he  certainly  has  a  larger  ma- 
joritv — to-day  than  ever.  It  is  possible  by 
this  time  to  analyse  the  forces  which  gave  Mr. 
Seddon  so  great  a  triiunph  at  the  recent  elec- 
tions. The  Hon.  J.  M.  Twomey,  M.L.C., 
gives  on  another  page  an  analysis  of  these 
forces  from  what  may  be  called  the  Seddonian 
point  of  view ;  Mr.  J.  Scobie  MacKenzie  gives 
the  Opposition  view,  while  the  pen 
of  a  New  Zealand  woman  tells  the 
story  in  still  another  key.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  won 
for  Mr.  .Seddon  a  very  large  degree  of  support. 
The  licjuor  trade,  again,  alarmed  by  the  prohi- 
bition campaign,  fought  energetically  for  the 
Ministrv.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation 
of  Mr.  Seddon's  victory,  the  victory  itself  is 
undeniable,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Mr. 
Seddon  appears  to  be  sobered  by  his  triumph. 
He  has  "no  intention."  he  has  announced,  "of 
going  in  for  advanced  legislation." 


Prohibition. 


It  has  been  keenly  debated  whether 
or  not  the  recent  N.Z.  elections 
represent  a  triumph  or  a  defeat  for 
prohibition.  Naturally  the  ex- 
tremists on  either  side  contemplate  the  facts 
through  highly-coloured  media.  The  elec- 
tion, it  is  contended  on  one  side,  represents 
the  mere  rout  of  the  Prohibitionists.  But  in 
no  less  than  twenty  electorates — over  one- 
third  of  the  constituencies  of  the  colony — a 
majority — though  only  a  bare  majority — of 
the  electors  voted  for  no  license.  The  law, 
however,  requires  a  three-fifths  majority  to 
make  no  license  effective,  and  in  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  of  these  electorates  that  majority 
was  not  reached.  The  general  figures  of  the 
election  show  decidedly  that  the  feeling  for 
prohibition  has  increased ;  but  it    is    still  far 
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Samoa. 


short  of  the  necessary  three-fifths  majority. 
The  fight  will  probably  now  rage  round  the 
point  of  whether  such  a  majority  sliould  be 
required.  Yet,  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
volume  of  opinion  in  favour  of  prohibtion  to 
yield  that  majority,  there  is  not  moral  force 
enough  to  make  it  effective,  even  if  it  became 
law. 

Mr.  Basil  Thomson  reminds  us  in 
"Blackwood"  pf  the  real  scale, 
measured  by  geography,  of  "the 
Samoan  question."  The  total 
European  population  of  the  group  is  under 
500 ;  its  revenue  is  not  quite  £8,000  a  year ;  and 
its  total  area  is  "less  than  half  the  size  of  De- 
vonshire " !  That  three  great  Powers  should 
have  run  the  risk  of  quarrelling  over  an  object 
so  tiny,  or  should  have  tried  to  build  up  a 
sort  of  tripartite  Government  on  its  surface,  is 
little  less  than  wonderful.  Mr.  Basil  Thom- 
son is  an  expert  in  what  may  be  called  the 
politics  of  the  Pacific,  and  his  judgment  on  the 
Samoan  treatv  is  worth  noting.       Pie  holds 


that  in  surrendering  her  "rights"  in  Tonga, 
German)'  gave  up  what  she  did  not  possess, 
and  gave  to  England  what  that  Power  cannot, 
without  breach  of  honour,  appropriate.  We 
are  expressly  pledged,  that  is,  not  to  invade 
the  independence  of  Tonga.  As  far  as  Samoa 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Thomson  holds  that  as  the 
Samoans  are  delivered  into  German  hands, 
they  will  be  dealt  with  sternly,  and  the  new 
owners  of  Upolu  and  Savaii  will  inevitably 
have  a  native  rising  on  their  hands  a  few 
months  hence.  There  are  already  signs,  indeed, 
of  the  swift-coming  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
phecy. Samoans  resent  German  rule,  and  will 
fight  against  it,  and  within  a  few  months  the 
rifles  may  be  cracking  again  through  the  Sa- 
moan bush.  Yet  if  the  new  treaty  does  not 
bring  peace  to  Samoa,  it  loses  its  chief  justifi- 
cation. A  Samoan  rebellion,  put  down  with 
German  sternness,  might  well  shock  the  sensi- 
bilities of  these  colonies  in  a  very  disquieting 
degree. 
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II.~BEYOND   THE   COLONIES. 

By  W.   T.   Stead. 


The  War. 


LONDON,  December  i.  1899. 
The  war  began  on  October  10, 
and  it  is  now  the  ist  of  Decem- 
ber. We  have  been  at  war,  there- 
fore, for  the  space  of  fifty-one  days 
— a  little  over  seven  weeks.  The  net  result  of 
the  operations  has  certainly  not  been  to  justify 
the  confident  expectations  with  which  the  war 
was  begun.  The  experiment  of  pitting  against 
a  highly-trained  professional  army  a  "levee  en 
masse  "  of  a  farming  population  has  not  re- 
sulted, as  many  experts  expected,  in  the  con- 
spicuous triumph  of  the  professional  soldier. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  little  doubt  that  so 
far  as  generalship  is  concerned.  General  Jou- 
bert  has  displayed  much  more  appreciation  of 
the  true  tactics  to  be  employed  in  such  a  cam- 
paign as  that  which  is  being  waged  than  the 
British  generals.  Military  strategy  has  as  its 
end  the  winning  of  battles,  and  the  compelling 
of  your  enemy  to  give  battle  under  circum- 
stances least  advantageous  to  him  and  most 
advantageous  to  yourself.  The  salient  feature 
of  all  the  fighting  that  has  gone  on  hitherto, 
both  on  the  Xatal  and  on  the  western  frontiers, 
is  that  whichever  side  was  advancing,  the 
Boers  have  always  had  the  pick  of  the  position, 
and  thrust  upon  their  opponents  the  difficulty 
of  the  ofTensive. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  was  unavoid- 
Brltish  able  when  the  Boers  were  acting 
Generalship,  q,^  ^]^g  defensive,  resisting  the  hur- 
ried rush  of  Lord  Methuen  to- 
wards Kimberley,  but  it  is  equally  conspicuous 
in  northern  Natal,  where  the  Boers  were  ad- 
vancing upon  the  English  positions.  In  no 
case  did  General  Joubert  attack  the  English 
in  a  position  chosen  by  themselves.  In  every 
case  he  forced  them  to  attack  him  in  positions 
which  he  had  selected  with  a  keen  eye  to  their 
natural  strength.  Hence  at  Talana  Hill,  at 
Eland's  Laagte,  at  Rietfontein,  and  at  Lady- 
smith,  the  Boers  occupied  positions  on  the  hill 
top.  from  which   they  were  dislodged,  when 


they  were  dislodged,  by  the  simple  and  not 
very  obvious  expedient  of  charging  in  a  fron- 
tal attack.  Li  the  first  battle,  in  which  Gene- 
ral Symons  lost  his  life,  this  was  excused  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to 
the  Boers  that  we  could  capture  a  height  as 
easilv  as  they  did  at  Majuba.  but  there  was 
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surely  no  reason  for  repeating  the  demon- 
stration elsewhere,  at  a  heavy  cost  of  life,  es- 
pecially the  life  of  ofificers. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  how 
'^^^ ft^h*^""^  the   experience   of  this    campaign 
Campaign.    '''^^   confirmed   many  of  the  con- 
clusions which  have  been  set  forth 
in  a  popular  form  by  M.  Bloch  in  his  book  on 
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the  future  of  war,  published  in  this  country 
under  the  title  of  "Is  War  Impossible?"  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Bloch,  the  war  of  the  future  will 
be  a  war  of  sieges,  and  modern  arms  have  so 
enormously  strengthened  the  ofifensive  that 
a  frontal  attack  will  be  practically  impossible, 
and  the  fate  of  campaigns  in  the  future  will 
be  decided,  not  so  much  by  the  failure  of  the 
soldiers,  as  by  their  capacity  to  hold  each  other 
in  check  until  ammunition  or  food  gives  out 
on  one  side.  The  fact  that  we  were  able  to 
capture  positions  held  by  the  Boers  can  be 
explained  on  the  ground,  first,  that  we  were 
in  great  numerical  superiority :  secondly,  that 
our  artillerv  fire  was  immeasurably  superior 
to  theirs :  and  thirdly,  to  the  fact  that  the 
T'oers.  contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  are  not 
so  good  marksmen  as  regular  soldiers.  Even 
as  it  was,  we  had  to  pay  very  heavily  for  our 
success,  especially  in  officers.     The  sharp  ex- 


])crience  of  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  has  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  any  uniform  on  the 
part  of  the  commanders,  but  the  mortality 
lias  been  very  great,  much  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  of  officers  placed  hors  de  combat 
in  the  Franco-German  war.  The  difficulty 
<if  provisioning  the  comparatively  small 
forces  that  are  in  tlie  field  in  Africa  will  be 
innltiplied  a  hundred-fold  in  the  great  Euro- 
pean war  which  M.  Bloch  believes  is  now  eco- 
nomically impossible.  If  Ladysmith  and 
Kimberley  fall,  their  surrender  would  be  en- 
forced less  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  be- 
siegers, but  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  their 
forces  in  ammunition  or  in  food. 

Speculation  is  rife  as  to  how  long 

The        the  Boers  will  be  able  to  carry  on 

Future.      iiiQ   contest.     They   have    laid    in 

great  stocks  of  ammunition,  and 
tl^cy  are  able  to  subsist  on  much  poorer  fare 
than  our  soldiers  regard  as  indispensable  to 
existence.  It  is  not  quite  clear  at  present 
whether  the  despatch  of  a  commando  in  the 
direction  of  Pietermaritzburg  was  merely  a 
feint  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  supplies.  In  any  case  it  had  no  mili- 
tary importance,  for  as  soon  as  the  relieving 
column  was  ready  to  start  from  Pietermaritz- 
burg the  Boers  drew  back  to  positions  nearer 
tlicir  base. 

The  Boers  have  missed  two  great 
Missed       chances — first,    in    failing   to    cap- 
Chances,    ture  General  Yule's  column    as    it 

struggled  wearily  through  the 
nuidd}-  passes  which  lie  between  Glencoe  and 
Ladysmith.  Had  they  been  more  vigilant 
IK, thing  cotild  have  saved  our  men  from  total 
destruction.  The  other  chance  which  they 
missed  was  that  of  seizing  the  enormous  depot 
of  military  stores  which  were  accumulated  ^.t 
De  Aar  railway  junction,  and  which  remained 
practically  tmdefended  for  some  weeks.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Natal  our  troops  appear  to 
have  committed  almost  everv  conceivable 
tactical  misake.  Instead  of  falling  back  be- 
fore the  superior  forces  of  the  Boers.  General 
White  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  tip  in 
Ladvsmith  in  a  position  in  which  he  became 
more  of  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
than    an    eflfective    element   of   iiiilitarv   force. 
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The  one  thing  which  Lord  Wolseley  was  never 
weary  of  impressing  upon  General  White  was 
to  avoid  taking  up  a  position  from  which  he 
was  unable  to  protect  his  communications 
with  his  base.  If  Natal  had  been  left  open  to 
the  Boers,  and  our  army  had  been  concen- 
trated at  Durban,  one  great  anxiety  would 
have  been  removed,  and  General  Buller  would 
have  been  free  to  carry  out  his  original  plan 
of  invading  the  Republics  from  Cape  Colony. 
His  advance  on  IVetoria  would  of  necessity 
have  compelled  the  recall  of  the  Boer  com- 
mnndoes  from  Natal,  but  this,  of  course,  was 
impossible  while  they  had  General  White 
cooi>ed  up  at  Ladysmith.  Political  considera- 
tions are  supposed  to  have  interfered  w'tb 
the  strategy  of  soldiers,  but  Ministers  denv 
that  they  have  in  any  way  tied  the  hands  of 
their  generals  in  the  field.  It  is  more  pro- 
Ijablc  that  the  political  considerations  wen- 
loccil  rather  than  Imperial.  The  Natal  colo- 
nists naturally  deprecated  the  abandonment 
of  their  countrv  to  the  invaders. 


will  be  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  Gene- 
ral Buller  will  have  to  contend. 


Transport. 


Speculating  as  to  the  future,  one. 
element   that    has   been   somewhat 
overlooked  is  thedifificulty  of  trans- 
port which  will  be  occasioned  b\' 
the  certain  outbreak  of  horse  sickness  in  the 
early    months    of   next    year.     The    immense 
numbers  of  horses  and  mules  which  have  been 
collected  at  such  great  cost  from  all  Darts  of 
the  Old  Work!  and  the  New  will  sufYer  se- 
verely, and   it  is  quite  possible  that  General 
Buller's  advance,  which  has  now  been  post- 
poned till  the  middle  of  January,  may  be  still 
further  postponed   by  the  lack   of  transport. 
The  long  sea  voyage,  which  varies  from  three 
to    four    weeks,    has    a    bad    effect    upon    the 
horses,  and  they  are  said  to  require  at  least 
three  weeks'  rest  on  shore  before  they  are  fit 
for  the  hard    work    of    campaigning.       The 
Beers  are  free  from  this  difificultv.     Thev  are 
fighting  in  their  own  countrv,  their  horses  are 
acclimatised,  and  their  baggage  train  is  ver\ 
slight  compared  with  that  of  General  Buller. 
One  of  the  correspondents  spoke  of  "  the  in- 
visible but  ever-present  enemv"  which  dogged 
the  advance  of  Methuen's  column.     It  is  this 
invisibilitv  and  mobilit\    of  the  Boers  which 


The 


Even  in  my  gloomiest  moments  I 
Frem-h  never  contemplated  the  possibility 
Press.  of  an  English  Minister  threaten- 
ing the  French  Republic  with  a 
war  because  of  the  publication  of  some  vulgar 
caricatures  in  the  comic  papers  of  Paris.  It  is 
the  latest  and  most  formidable  illustration  of 
■the  extent  to  which  John  Bull  has  lost  the 
pachydermatous  indifference  to  the  gnat- 
stings  and  pin-pricks  of  his  neighbours  which 
was  so  great  an  element  of  his  strength. 
These  lampoonists  and  caricaturists  delight  in 
nothing  so  much  as  demonstrating  their  abi- 
lity to  make  John  Bull  squirm,  and  it  is  the 
very  acme  of  folly  on  the  part  of  any  respon- 
sible person  in  England,  journalist  or  politi- 
cian, to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  their  witty 
obscenities.  If  things  go  on  at  this  rate,  it 
will  soon  be  necessary  to  put  caricaturists 
under  lock  and  key.  Who  knows  how  soon 
the  German  Emperor  may  declare  war  against 
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us  because  Mr.  Gould  may  some  day  give  d 
ridiculous  turn  to  his  cow-horned  mous- 
tache? 

Scarcely   less   dignified    than    tlie 

German      ^^^3'   ^"     which     Mr.    Chamberlain 

"Alliaiiee."  shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  France 

was  the  vulgar  ostentation  •Cvith 
which  lie  paraded  what  he  is  pleased  to 
.imagine  as  an  alliance  between  this  country 
and  Germany,  the  secular  enemy  of  France. 
If  it  were  not  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  referred 
in  the  same  breath  to  the  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  we  might  have  taken  more  se- 
riously his  allusion  to  our  natural  alliance 
with  Germany.  But,  as  everyone  knows  per- 
fectly well,  there  is  no  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  and  cannot  be  in  the  nature  of  things, 
so  there  is  probably  no  alliance  with  Germany. 
Germany  has  courted  such  an  alliance  for 
many  years,   and  both  parties  have  hitherto 
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THii:    LATE   LADY    SALISBURY. 

regarded  the  conclusion  of  any  such  arrange- 
ment as  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  We  want  no  entangling  al- 
liances with  European  Powers.  Friends  of 
all,  allies  of  none,  has  been  the  watchword  of 
English  foreign  policy,  upon  which  both  par- 
ties have  acted  for  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation. 

This  extension  of  the  doctrine  of 

Letting  It    lese    majeste  is    very    dangerous, 

Alone.       and  bode^  ill  for  the  peace  of  the 

world  and  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
Considering  the  imchecked  licence  of  our 
lampoonists  and  caricaturists,  it  is  really  too 
absurd  {or  IMinisters  of  the  Crown  to  threaten 
neighbouring  States  witji  "serious  conse- 
quences" merely  because  a  Parisian  artist  is 
a  little  more  unceremonious  as  well  as  more 
clever  than  his  English  confreres.  "Le  Rire," 
which  achieved  considerable  reputation  in  this 
country  by  the  somewhat  scandalous  special 
number  which  it  devoted  to  the  Kaiser's  visit 
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to  Jerusalem,  has  now  issued  a  companion 
number  entitled  "Via  les  English."  Some  ot 
the  pictures  are  objectionable  enough ;  some 
are  very  clever,  and  one  or  two  are  very 
powerful  pictures.  Of  course  there  is  much 
in  contemporary  foreign  caricature  at  which 
English  taste  has  revolted,  but  considering 
the  licence  which  we  accord  to  Hogarth,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  be  too  squeamish  in  our  pru- 
derv. 

jjj.  What   has   turned    Mr.    Chamber- 

Chamberlain  Iain's  head  appears  to  have  been 

*"•*         his    interview   with     the     German 
the  Kaiser.   ^^  t^i       t'    • 

Emperor.      Ihe  Ivaiser  came  on  a 

family  visit  to  the  Queen,  and  one  fine  after- 
noon at  Windsor  he  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  had  previously  been  re- 
ceived by  the  German  Ambassador  and  Count 
von  Bulow.  The  lamented  death  of  Lady 
Salisbury  necessitated  the  absence  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  from 
Windsor,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  probably 
-made  the  most  of  his  time.  But  that  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Kaiser  is  one  of 
those  yarns  which  may  safely  be  told  to  the 
horse  marines.  What  is  probable  enough  is 
that  the  two  ptishful  ones  got  on  very  well 
together,  each  trying  to  impress  the  other 
with  the  excellence  of  the  business  which 
could  be  done  if  their  respective  firms  could 
but  be  got  to  trade.  The  Kaiser  has  good 
reason  for  this,  for  he  wants  a  great  deal  from 
us,  whereas  we  want  nothing  from  him.  He 
had  just  succeeded  in  inducing  Lord  Salis- 
bury to  surrender  our  third  interest  in  Samoa 
to  Germany,  in  exchange  for  the  waiving  of 
German  vetos  upon  various  territorial  adjust- 
ments in  the  Pacific  which  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  not  to  make,  and  the  Kaiser  was  no 
doubt  only  too  ready  to  conclude  any  number 
of  other  bargains  of  the  same  character.  To 
give  too-  little  and  to  take  too  much  is  a 
character  of  the  Deutscher  as  well  as  of  the 
Dutchman.  The  rumour  goes  that  in  return 
for  more  or  less  hypothetical  and  shadowy 
promises  in  relation  to  future  adjustments  of 
the  map  of  Europe,  we  have  practically 
handed  over  Asiatic  Turkey  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  Germany,  in  proof  whereof  the  long 
rivalrv  between   Enehsh  and   German  finan- 


ciers for  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
been  terminated  by  another  of  those  graceful 
concessions  by  which  Lord  Salisbury  makes 
Germany  happy  for  a  time. 

When  we  have  nearly   100,000  of 

The         our  best  troops  locked  up  in  South 

Peril  of  It.   Africa    is  not  exactly  the  moment 

that  a  wise  and  prudent  statesman 

would  choose  for  shaking  his  unarmed  fist  in 
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the  face  of  the  French  Republic,  even  if  he 
calculates  that  he  can  rely  upon  the  mailed  fist 
of  the  Kaiser.  It  would,  of  course,  be  very 
kind  of  the  German  Emperor  to  protect  our 
shores  from  invasion  by  menacing-  France 
with  war  should  she  resent  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
threats.  But  that  position  of  a  protected 
State  is  not  one  which  Englishmen  would  wil- 
lingly tolerate.     Of  course  it  will  be  said  that 
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our  navy  guarantees  our  shores  against  inva- 
sion ;  and  that  no  doubt  is  true — with  Hniita- 
tions.  But  our  mihtary  authorities,  when 
pressing  for  tlie  fortification  of  London  and 
for  an  increase  oi  the  army,  have  always 
warned  us  that  aUhough  the  navy  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  cut  of¥  any  French  army  landed 
upon  our  shores  from  its  base  in  France,  no 
fleet,  no  matter  how  powerful,  can  absolutelv 
guard  our  coast  from-  a  sudden  descent,  and 
100,000  French  soldiers  landed  r)n  our 
southern  coast  might  be  not  exactly  the  visi- 
tors whom  we  would  care  to  receive  when 
the  cream  of  our  army  is  fighting  on  the 
South  AfriciMi  veldt. 

Tin-     Kaisrr    was     charming,    and 
The  ^       exerted   himself   to   the   uttermost 
Visit.       ^'"'  please  everybod\-  with  whom  he 
talked.     He  was  sim])le.  unassum- 
ing, full  of  almost  boyish  fun  and  good  humour. 
He  was  over  for  a  holidav.      ^^'hethcr  he  was 


shooting  rabbits  or  pheasants — on  Ijotji  of 
which  he  did  great  execution,  although  he 
has  to  handle  his  gun  with  only  one  hand — or 
whether  he  was  prowling  over  the  old  castle 
at  Windsor,  or  admiring  the  Queen  Anne 
architecture  of  the  valleys  in  the  suburbs,  he 
was  equally  at  home.  He  was  even  said  to 
iiave  got  on  well  with  his  uncle,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  whom  he  spent  some  days  at 
Sandringham.  He  was  very  nice  also  in 
everything  he  said  about  the  war  and  the 
losses  which  the  army  had  suffered.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  passed  off  admirably,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  somewhat  undignified  anxiety 
to  exploit  his  visit  as  a  demonstration  on  the 
side  of    England   against   her   critics    on   the 

Continent. 

The  Emperor's  visit  was  regarded 
Tlie  Kaiser    ^^.■^^]-^  scant  favour  by  his  subjects, 
r  he  War.     ^^''""^   gave   vent   to   their   dissatis- 
faction  with    unwonted    freedom. 
The  Emperor  could  afford  to  set  this  discon- 
tent at  defiance,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  treat  it  as  cavalierly  if,  for 
instance,  the  (juestion  at  issue  were  not  a  trij) 
to   Windsor,   Ijut   involving   Germany  in   the 
vortex  of  a  great  war.     Two  reports  are  cur- 
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}-ent  as  to  the  Emperor's  attitude  in  relation 
to  tile  war  in  South  Africa.  One  is  that  when 
remonstrated  with  b\'  his  friends  for  not 
doing  anything  to  support  President  Krugcr, 
he  replied  b)'  saying  that  President  Kruger 
was  Yer\-  well  able  to  hold  Iiis  own,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  to  consider  how  he  should 
be  helped  until  the  need  arises.  The  other 
.story,  which  is  very  circumstantial,  is  to  the 
tfifecl  that  the  Emperor,  who  is  in  bitter  feud 
with  the  Agrarian  Part\-  of  East  Prussia,  has 
by  some  odd  association  of  ideas  connected 
ft^resident  Kruger  with  the  Junkers  wh(j  de- 
feated his  Canal  l''i!l.  I'resident  Kruger  in 
his  eyes  is  the  great  Agrarian  of  South  Africa, 
who  opposes  himself  to  the  demands  of  pro- 
gress and  civilisation,  while  the  Junkers  of 
East  Prussia  are  the  Oom  Paul  of  Germanv. 
He  IS,  therefore,  more  or  less  in  the  crusade 
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against  Agrariani'^m  allied  with  General  Dul- 
ler. In  any  case  there  is  general  agreement 
that  for  the  moment  he  is  in  svmpathy  with 
*hc  llritish  Government  in  the  war  which  it  is 
waging  against  tlie  "rrans\aal  T\e])ul)lic. 
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DIARY    FOR    DECEMBER,    1899— JANUARY,    iQoo- 


AUSTRALASIAN. 


LEADING  EVKNTS  Irom  DEC.  13.  189'J.  to  JAN.  13.  JJJOO, 

December  l.i.—Kepoited  murder  of  the  captain  and 
part  of  crew  of  brigantine  Ethel,  off  West  Australian 
coast;  native  crew  arrested.  N.S.W.  Assembly  has 
an   all-night   sitting;    consideration   of  estimates. 

December  14.— Rich  find  of  gold  at  Cobar,  N.S.W. 
At  a  conference  in  Coolgardie,  separation  of  goldfields 
from  remainder  of  Western  Australia  and  formation 
of  new  colony  is  mooted. 

Deceml)€r  15. — Strike  of  mining  engine-drivexs  at 
Bendigo  (Victoria)  for  increased  rate  of  pay.  Destruc- 
tive fire  at  Kiama,  N.S.W.;  £7,000  damage.  Property 
of  the  Glenelg  Railway  Company  taken  over  by  South 
Australian    Government. 

December  16.— West  AustraJian  Parliament  adjourns 
for  Christmas  recess.  Australian  troops  in  the  Trans- 
vaal take  part  in  their  first  action  under  Major-General 
French. 

December  18.— Father  O'Gorman  appointed  to  repre- 
sent W.A.  Separation  League  in  England.  Antarctic 
exploration  vessel.  Southern  Cross,  leaves  the  Bluff 
(N.Z.)  for  Victoria  Land. 

December  19.— Colonial  Parliaments  sanction  the  send- 
ing of  a  second  Australian  contingent  to  South  Africa. 
N.S.W.  establishes  intercolonial  cricket  record  by  scor- 
ing 807  in  first  innings  against  South  Australia. 

December  20.— Defeat  of  Mr.  J.  W.  M'C&y,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Victoria.  Mr.  H.  S.  W.  Lawson  elected  to  the  vacant 
seat.  N.S.W.  eleven  defeats  South  Australia  by  an 
innings  and  392:  N.S.W.,  807;  S.A.,  155  and  260. 

December  21.— Rearrangement  of  portfolios  iD  New 
Zealand  Ministry.  South  Australian  Parliament  pro- 
rogued till  March  1.  Resignation  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Fink  from  new  Victorian   Cabinet. 

December  22.— Tasmanian  Parliament  prorogued  till 
January  26.  Massacre,  by  natives  of  Admiralty  group, 
of  captain  and  crew  of  schooner  Nukamana.  Miners 
who  were  arrested  in  connection  with  Kalgoorlie  alluvial 
dispute  acquitted.  Strike  at  the  Wallsend  colliery 
(W.A.)        Hobart  ^farine  Board  elections. 

December  24. — Serious  outbreak  of  bush  fires  through 
out  Victoria.  Sailing  ship  Canada  disabled  in  a  whirhvind 
off  the  Victorian  coast.  Disastrous  bush  fire  near  Queens- 
town   (Tasmania).  Trading  stfamor  Emily  .Tane  burned 
on  the  Darling. 

December  26.— Death  of  Mr.  William  Gathwaite,  one 
of  the  first  residents  of  Invercargill  CN-Z.)  Shock- 
ing child  murders  at  Broadford  (Victoria)  and  Cliildere 
(Queensland). 


December  27. — Sir  John  Forrest,  Premier  of  W.A., 
visits  eastern  colonies.  Death  of  Hon.  James  Martin, 
M.L.C.,  South  Australia;  aged  79.  Executive  Council 
of  South  Austrsdia  adds  forty-two  names  to  the  roll 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  M.M.  steamer  AustraJien 
from  New  Caledonia,  quarantined  at  Melbourne,  on  ac- 
count of  bubonic  plague  scare;  great  precautions  against 
the  plague  adopted  by  all  the  eastern  colonies. 

December  29. — Mr.  Carty  Salmon,  M.L.A.,  sworn  in 
Victorian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  vice  Mr.  M'Oay. 

December  30. — "A "  Battery,  N.S.W.  contingent, 
leaves  Sydney  for  service  in  the  Transvaal,  per  Blue 
Anchor  liner  Warrigal.  Mr.  J.  M.  Davies,  Victorian 
Solicitor-General,  returned  for  Melbourne  Province  in 
Legislative  Council. 

January  1. — Railway  accident  at  Bendigo  (Victoria), 
train  runs  into  picnic  van,  and  kills  three  young  people. 

January  2. — Intercolonieil  cricket.  N.S.W.  defeats 
Tasmania  by  four  wickets.  Australian  Cricket  Coun- 
cil disbands.  Hot  weather  in  eastern  colonies;  Mel- 
bourne registers  highest  sun  temperature  for  seventeen 
years. 

January  4. — German-Australian  s.s.  Sonneberg  is 
towed  into  Port  Adelaide  after  a  week's  drifting  in 
Great  Australian  Bight  with  a  broken  shaft.  Further 
destructive  bush  fires  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  Settle- 
ment of  Bendigo  engine-drivers'  strike;  increase  of 
wages  granted. 

January  5. — W.A.  gold  export  for  1899  reported  at 
1,643,876  oz.,  worth    £6,246,731. 

January  8. — West  Australian  railway  engine-drivers 
go  out  on  strike.  Destructive  five  in  Auckland  (N.Z.), 
one  hotel  and  eighteen  shops  destroyed;  £12,000 
damages. 

January  9. — Arrangement  made  between  Queensland 
Government  sind  A.U.S.N.  Company  for  tri-weekly  mail 
service  between  Brisbane  and  northern  ports;  £6,000 
subsidy  to  be  paid  annually  for  three  years.  Con- 
ference in  Sydney  re  West  Australian  port  of  call  for 
J''nglish  mail  boats.  Session  of  the  Australian  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  opened  at  Mel- 
bourne LTuiversity. 

January  10. — Collapse  of  W.A.  railway  strike. 

January  12. — Lord  Brassey  holds  his  final  Executive 
meeting  at  Government  House. 

January  13. — Departure  of  second  contingent  of  Vic- 
torian and  Tasmanian  troops  for  Transvaal  per  s.s. 
Euryalus.  Lord  and  Lady  Bras.sey  leave  Victoria  in  the 
Sunbeam. 
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PARLIAMENTARY, 

December  13. — In  South  Australian  Council,  Laud 
A'alues  Assessment  Bill  rejected  on  third  reading,  ctnd 
debate  on  Ministerial  policy  concluded.  In  Assembly, 
motion  for  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  public 
,, nances  lost.  Bill  pa.ssed  for  purchase  of  Glenelg:  rai.^ 
way.  In  W.A.  Assembly  number  of  small  bills  passed 
through  tinal  stages.  In  N.S.W.  Council,  Gold  and 
Mineral  Dredging  Bill  read  third  time,  and  Legislative 
Assembly  sits  till  five  a.m.  considering  the  Estimates. 

December  14. — Pastoral  Leases  Bill  shelved  by  Queens- 
land Assembly  pending  receipt  of  further  infoi-mation. 
lu  N.S.W.  Council,  Land  Tax  Collection  Bill  read  third 
time,  and  Dubbo  to  Coonamble  Railway  Bill  advanced. 
Early  Closing  Bill  thrown  out  by  South  Australian 
Legislative  Assembly.  Mr.  Russell,  Government  can- 
didate for  Riccarton,  defeats  Mr.  MoUeston  by  one 
vote. 

December  15.— Motion  in  W.A.  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Leake  for  dissolution  of  Parliament  lost  by  twenty-two 
votes  to  seven.  South  Australian  Government  takes 
over  Glenelg  railway  property.  Queensland  Assembly 
has   an   all-night    consideration   of   Estimates. 

December  16. — Prorogation  of  West  Australian 
Parliament. 

December  18. — Children's  Protection  Bill  passed 
through  all  stages  in  South  Australian  Assembly.       In 


Queensland  Assembly  Public  Service  Board  Bill  and 
Bill  to  extend  term  of  office  of  Railway  Commissioner 
by  twelve  months  read  second  time. 

December  19. — South  Australian  Council  throws  out 
Franchise  Bill.  In  Assembly  estimated  expenditure 
of  £934,000  for  current  year  agreed  to,  and  Treasurer 
delivers    Northern    Territory    Budget. 

December  20.— In  N.S.W.  Assembly,  on  Premier 
Lyne's  motibn,  £2,873,981  granted  for  loan  expendi- 
ture on  public  works.  Appropriation  Bill  carried  through 
all  stages. 

December  21.— In  New  Zealand  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward 
sworn  in  Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Railways 
N.S.W.  Legislative  Council  passes  re-appraisement  of 
Lands  Bill  and  Loan  Bill.  N.S.W.  Legislative  Assembly 
accepts  amendments  in  Gold  Dredging  Bill.  In  South 
Australian  Council  Appropriation  Bill  passed  after  long 
discussion.  South  Australian  Parliament  prorogued 
till  March  1. 

December  22. — Tasmanian  Parliament  prorogued  till 
January   26. 

January  9. — Victorian  Parliament  re-assembles. 

January  10. — Select  Committee  recommends  Vic- 
torian Parliament  to  assent  to  the  Bill  for  abolition  of 
coupons  in  trading. 


Among  the  many  maps  of  Africa  which  are 
appearing  may  be  mentioned  one  in  the  December 
'■  Sunday  at  Home,"  which  shows  a  phase  of  the 
African  question  often  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a  mis- 
sionary map  of  the  continent.  The  districts  served 
by  a  society  are  marked  with  its  initials.  No 
fewer  than  forty-six  societies  are  at  work.  Yet 
perhaps  the  most  impressive  thing  about  the  map 
is  the  vast  space  unbroken  by  missionary  initial 
of  any  kind. 

"Good  Words  "  for  November  is  an  interesting 
number.  Its  imperial  scope  may  be  discerned 
from  its  charming  sketch  by  Phil  Robinson  of  a 
drive  "from  sea  to  summit"  in  the  Jamaican  Hills, 
from  Mr.  G.  Railing's  account  of  the  Cape  Par- 
liament, and  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Mackenzie's  phases 
of  Australian  city  life.  "Etheric  telegraphy"  is 
hailed  as  a  correct  title  for  Marconi's  invention, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  can  never  be  "  wire- 
less." 

Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler  tells  her  inter- 
viewer in  the  "  Young  Woman "  for  December 
that  she  began  to  write  almost  as  soon  as  she  could 
do  anything  at  all.  Her  earliest  published  work 
consisted  of  poems  and  short  stories.  "  Isabel 
Carnaby,"  her  first  serious  novel,  was,  she  says, 


due  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU,  who 
asked  her  to  write  a  novel  which  would  do  justice 
to  English  Nonconformity.  She  writes  chiefly  in 
the  country.  "  The  town  life,"  she  says,  "  makes 
you  think;  the  country  gives  you  time  to  work  out 
your  thoughts." 

Reminiscences  of  the  Kipling  family  are  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Sunday  Magazine  "  for  December 
by  Mary  Benson.  The  poet's  great-grandfather, 
it  appears,  was  a  Methodist,  John  Kipling,  who 
brought  before  the  magistrates  certain  roughs 
guilty  of  disturbing  Methodist  devotions  at  Lythe, 
near  Whitby.  A  sober-minded  Whitby  woman 
said  of  him,  "  John  Kipling  was  a  good,  upright 
man,  but  sadly  too  fond  of  a  joke."  His  son,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Kipling,  entered  the  Methodist  minis- 
try in  1S51.  This  grandfather  of  the  poet  was 
marked  by  a  love  of  music,  of  nature,  and  of  news- 
papers. He  was  generally  kept  in  rural  circuits. 
His  early  death  left  a  widow  and  six  children. 
Mrs.  Kipling  is  portrayed  as  strong,  stern,  self-re- 
liant, puritan  in  principle,  yet  soft  and  tender, 
with  a  heart  brimful  of  charity.  She  used  to  tell 
her  children  strange  stories  of  ghost  and  phantom, 
of  nymph  and  sprite  and  old-world  saints.  The 
paper  will  be  eagerly  read  by  students  of  heredity. 
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James  Bowden,  London,  sends  us  a  packet  of 
selections  from  his  Colonial  Library,  excellent  in 
quality  ol'  get  up:  — 

"  The  Lost  Heir,"  by  G.  A.   Heniy. 

^Ir.  Henty  is  one  of  tiie  most  diligent  aud  laborious 
story-tellers  alive.  His  stories  are  not  brilliant,  pei 
haps;  tliey  never  deal  witli  "  proljlems,"  or  wander 
into  perilous  realms  of  morality;  but  they  are  whole- 
some, and  what  sclioolboys  call  "  filling."  "  The  Lost 
Heir  "  is  an  excellent  sample  of  Mr.  Henty's  art.  There 
is  the  villain  who  plots  the  abduction  of  the  heir;  the 
detectives,  amateur  and  professional,  who  defeat  his 
plans,  with  a  flavour  of  mild  but  satisfactory  love- 
making  superadded. 

"  The  Haunts  of  Men,"  by  Roberi  W.  Chambers, 
author  of  "  Ashes  of  Empire,"  &c. 
Mr.  Chambers  is  making  his  mark  as  a  novelist,  and 
promises  to  rise  into  real  fame.  One  of  the  results  of 
his  popularity  is  that  all  his  earlier  writings  are  being 
diligently  sought  out  and  republished.  "  The  Haunts 
of  Men  "  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  admirably  told, 
with  a  soldierly  flavour  running  through  them. 

"  The  "Woman  with  One  Hand,"  by  Richard  Marsh. 

This  is  a  mildly  sensational  tale,  with  a  very  sensa- 
tional title.  There  is  murder  in  it,  with  the  arrest  of 
the  -nTong  man,  and  the  dramatic  discovery  of  the  real 
criminal,  all  told  with  businesslike  directness  and 
brevity. 

"  An  TJp-to-Date  Parson,"  by  Harry  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  sort  of  iMethodist  edition  of  Gteorge 
Macdonald.  His  stories,  that  is,  include  a  good  deal 
of  theology  and  a  mild  admixture  of  poetry.  The 
stories  are  good,  the  theology  wholesome,  the  poetry 
respectable.  Altogether,  Mr.  Lindsay's  tales  may  be 
recommended  as  very  wholesome  literary  diet. 

A  book  of  a  graver  cast  is  "The  Ascent  Through 
Christ,"  by  E.  GrifTith- Jones,  B.A.,  a  substantial, 
solidly-bound  volume,  containing  "  a  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption  in  the  light  of  the  theory 
of  Evolution."  Mr.  Griffith-Jones  accepts  the 
theoiy  of  evolution  frankly,  and  proceeds  to  study 
the  principles  of  Christianity  in  its  light.  The 
hook  Ik  courageous  in  spirit,  yet  reverent  in  tone, 
and.  on  the  whole,  orthodox  in  its  conclusions.  It 
is  marked  by  wide  knowledge  and  very  consider- 
able literary  force. 

"  The  Gentle  Art  of  Good  Talking,"  by  Beatrice 
Knollys,  is  an  attempt  to  perform  the  impossible: 
to  teach,  that  is,  conversation  as  an  art.  The 
book  is  clever  and  suggestive,  and  undertakes, 
amongst  other  things,  to  teach  "  how  men  should 
talk  to  women,"  and  "how  women  should  talk  to 
men."  But  these  are  arts  that  cannot  be  taught. 
"be  the  tpachcr  never  so  ingenious. 


Ward,  Lock  and  Co.  (London  and  Melbourne* 
also  send  us  a  selection  of  their  new  books,  all 
marived  by  the  excellence  of  style  and  form  char- 
acteristic of  this  publishing  house.:  — 

■  The  Gold  Stur  Line,"  by  L.  T.  Meade  and 
Robert  Eustace,  is  a  series  of  detective  tales,  with 
alarming  titles:  "The  Jewelled  Cobra,"  "The 
Cypher  with  the  Human  Key,"  "  In  the  Jaw  of  the 
Dog,"  &c.  They  are  good  examples  of  the  story- 
teller's art. 

"  The  Red  Rat's  Daughter,"  by  Guy  Boothby. 

Here  we  have  au  Lnglish  millionaire  in  love  with  a 
fair  and  mysterious  Russian,  whose  father,  a  Nihilist, 
is  confined  in  the  island  of  Saghalien.  Love  for  his 
promised  bride  entangles  the  Lnglish  millionaire  in  a 
.scheme  for  the  escajie  of  her  father,  and  hence  follows 
a  succession  of  thrilling  adventures. 

"  His  Brother's  Keeper,"  "  Malcolm  Kirk,"  and 
■'  Richard  Bruce  '  are  all  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 
the  famous  author  of  "  In  His  Steps."  Thoy 
are  stories  in  which  theology  is  translated  into 
terms  of  fiction — and,  strange  to  say,  does  not 
suffer  in  the  process.  As  mere  tales,  these  books 
are  interestiug,  while  in  didactic  value  they  ex- 
coed  many  sermons. 

"  The  Brookes  of  Bridlemere"  is  one  of  Whyte- 
Melville's  popular  stories — with  much  horse  rac- 
ing, Bome  gambling,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
lovfe-making  and  fighting  in  it — pi-oduced  in  a  new 
edition.  In  literary  value  it  will  compare  fav- 
ourably with  most  new  books. 


Messrs.  George  Routledge  and  Sons,  London, 
send  us  some  of  their  new  publications:  — 

"  Captain  Stormalong,  the  Bushranger,"  by  John 
Shaw,  with  illustrations  by  Stanley  J.  Wood,  is,  as 
its  title  shows,  a  tale  of  the  Australian  bu.sh  ;.nd 
of  Australian  bushrangers.  It  is  full  of  incident 
and  go,  and  constitutes  a  very  credital)le  addition 
to    purely   Australian    literature. 

"  Traitors  Twain"  is  uniform  with  "Captain 
Stormalong,  '  but  Leslie  M.  Oakes  is  associated 
with  John  Shaw  as  the  author.  Here,  a.ijain,  the 
scene  is  Australian,  and  Australian  politicians  of 
all  degrees  of  villainy  take  the  place  of  Australian 
bushrangers.       "Traitors       Twain"       is       scarcely 
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€Qual  in  literary  value  to  "  Captain  riturmalong," 
yet  it  makes  a  very  readable  tale. 

"  Stoiies  of  Australia,"  by  Marcus  Clark  (Lou- 
den: Hutchinson  and  Co.),  is  a  collection  of  chis 
well-known  writer's  earlier  stories,  with  a  sympa- 
thetically-written biography.  The  stories  have 
real  literary  charm,  and,  in  addition,  they  are  of 
historical  value  in  the  light  they  shed  on  the  early 
days  of  Australia. 

"Christianity  in  Polynesia:  A  Study  and  a  De- 
fence," by  the  Rev.  Joseph  King  (Sydney:  Wm. 
Brooks  and  Co.),  is  a  very  compact  bit  of  literary 


work.  It  is  a  pictuie  of  the  Christian  missionary 
work  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  King 
tells  his  story  admii-ably.  His  style  is  terse,  his 
command  of  facts  admirable,  and  his  facts  are  set 
in  true  perspective.  The  book  is  worthy  of  high 
praise. 

"  The  Geology  of  Sydney  and  the  Blue  Mountains," 
by  the  Rev.  .1.  Milne  Curran.  Sydney:  Angus 
and  Robertson. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book  which  has  al- 
ready gamed  considerable  popularity.  The  scientific 
literature  of  Australia  is  scanty  in  bulk,  but  a  work 
like  Mr.   Curran's  gives  distinction   to   it. 
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TURNING    OVER    A    NEW    LEAF. 
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A  HITHERTO  UNKNOWN   MEISSONIER. 


"The  morning  of  Waaterlouw  (or  its  South  African  equivalent),  1900  (or  possibly  sooner) ."    Oom-Poleon  reviews  his  "  Oude 

Gaard  "  before  the  battle.— From  Punch  (London). 


/•l    1' 


N.Z.  "Graphic."] 
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S.A.   "Critic."] 
The  Transvaal  Santa  Claus.— "  The  pity  of  it." 
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N.Z.  "Graphic."] 


J.  B.  AND  FAMILY. 


Well,  boys;   here's  luck  to  you  all,   and  may  your    slmdnws   never   grow   less." 


S.A.  "Critic."] 


IIIK   SEASON'S  GREETINGS  TO  J.  BULL. 
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N.Z.   '••  Graphic."] 
Our  bovs  bavt  aone  to  tlie  war  and  takoii  tlie  hearts    of  tlieir  oountrx -women    witli   them. 
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Bulletin." 


■  ITS    NO    PLACE     FOR    ME 


WAR'S   DELAYS. 
ubcrt  — ■■  Come  nut  and  figt!" 
a»licr.— "I'm  waitinj  foryoi!.'" 
Joulxrf,— ■■  Veil, .  1  tOfS  you  up  wheUicr  ycrti 
come  to  mo  or  I  go  to  you."  , 

Buiie/-.— "No.  you    build    the  bndic   and 
We'll  cross  tlie  river." 


'Melb.  "  Punch. "1 


Melb.  "Punch."] 


*tKVlEW  OF    ItBVlBWS, 

Janitabt  16, 1900. 
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S.A.   "Critic."] 


S.A.  FINANCIAL  EGG:  IS  IT  ADDLED? 
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BACK  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 
Great   'evings!    Master  Richard,   but   'ow   you   'ave  growedf" 
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A   DIFFICULT   CHOICE. 

N.Z.    POLITICS. 
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WHAT    AN    AUSTRALIAN    SEES     IN    ENGLAND. 

Bt  W.  H.  Fitchett,  B.A.,  LL.D. 


I.-ENGLISH    SENTIMENT   TOWARDS    THE    COLONIES. 


The  earliest  and  pleasantest  discovery  an  Austra- 
lian makes  in  England  is  that  of  the  place  Aus- 
tralia holds  in  English  goodwill.  Australia  is,  in 
English  ears,  a  word  of  charm.  One  of  the 
shrewdest,  ablest,  and  most  successful  men  of 
business  in  London — a  true  merchant-prince — told 
me  that  English  feeling  towards  Australians  was  a 
sentiment  apart  As  he  put  it,  there  was  "a 
touch  of  personal  affection  "  in  it.  "  Personal 
affection  "  is  an  odd  force  in  politics;  it  is  a  rare, 
almost  a  non-existent,  element  betwixt  two  com- 
munities. Yet  that  in  the  somewhat  shy,  re- 
served, and  inarticulate  British  mind  there  is  a 
strain  of  "  personal  affection  "  towards  Australia 
and  Australians  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
is  audible  in  the  rough  vernacular  of 
the  streets.  You  detect  it  in  fashion- 
able drawing-rooms  and  at  great  society 
dinners.  It  soften  business  relations.  It  is  a 
force  felt  in  politics,  though  probably  politicians 
would  not,  in  express  terms,  confess  it. 

British  Sentiment. 

Australia   has   been    described   as   "  the   spoiled 
child  "  of  the  Empire;  and  if  there  is  some  absur- 
dity, there  is  also  a  grain  of  truth,  in  that  meta- 
phor.     As  the  Australian  walks  the  narrow  and 
crowded  streets  of  London,  as  he  rides  on  the  top 
of   London    'buses,   as   he   sits   at   London   dinner 
tables,  or  listens  to  the  chat  in  London  clubs,  he  is 
made  conscious  in  a  hundred  ways  of  the  goodwill 
felt  towards  Australia — a  goodwill  that  sometimes 
rises  to  surprising  heights,  and  takes  amusing  de- 
velopments.       An    Australian    fellow-tourist,    for 
example,  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blenheim  House  on  a  day  when  that  stateliest  of 
English  country-houses  was  closed  to  the  public. 
No  visitors,  my  friend  was  warned,  would  be  re- 
ceived  that  day;    it  was  useless  for  him   to   try. 
But  with  true  Australian  modesty   my  friend  drove 
across  the  park,  sent  in  his  card  with  the  explana- 
tion that  he  was  "  from  Australia,"  and  that  word 
proved  an  "  open  sesame."       He  was  taken  with 
elaborate  courtesy  over  the  famous  palace.      Art 
treasures     and    historic    relics,    not    usually  ex- 
hibited to  the  public,  were  shown  to  him:  and  all 
because  he  was  "  from  Australia  "I       And  that  in- 
cident      is       typical.       Scores       of       Australians 
could  tell  of  similar  acts  of  special  courtesy  shown 
to   them   in   England    merely   because   they   were 
"from  Australia"! 


The  present  writer  saw.    the  Coldstreams  march 
through  the  streets  of  London  to  entrain  at  Nine 
Elms  for  the  Transvaal.       There  was,  of  course, 
immense  enthusiasm.       Street  after  street  was  a 
mere  tumult  of  shouts.      The  march,  by  the  way, 
had  many  odd  points  of  resemblance  to  Hogarth's 
world-famous  picture  of  "The  March  to  Finchley.' 
The  roughly-dressed  crowd  broke  in  on  the  files 
of  the  Coldstreams;  kept  step  with  them,  or  tried 
to  keep  step;  thrust  simple  gifts  into  the  soldiers' 
hands,  and  insisted  on  carrying  the  soldiers'  equip- 
ments.     But  only  a  few  days  before  the  New  South 
Wales  Lancers  had  ridden  through  the  streets,  and 
for   one    mad    hour   London    forgot    its    business, 
abandoned  its  orderly  traffic,  and  gave  itself  up  to 
a  sort  of  stormy  delirium  of  excitement  over  this 
handful  of  Australian  troops.       No  one  who  saw 
it  will  ever  forget  that  sight.      The  Lancers,  with 
their  khaki   uniform   and   felt  hats,   resembled   a 
little  island  of  drab  colour— the  drab  broken  with 
gleaming  lancepoints — drifting    slowly    along    the 
crowded   streets.       The   streets  themselves,   from 
the  footpaths  to  the  tops  of  the  'buses,  were  one 
unbroken  mass  of  waving  hats  and  upturned,  ex- 
cited faces.       And  the  shouting!       Scarcely  even 
when   the  Queen  with  her  bodyguard  of  Princes 
drove  through  the  Strand  to  Westminster  Abbey  on 
Jubilee  day  were  London  streets  shaken  with  such 
a  tumult  of  noise!    It  is  surely  a  curious  thing  that 
a   handful   of  Lancers   from   a  far-off  Australian 
colony    fired  the  imagination  of  Londoners  more 
wildly  than  did  the  march  of  a  column  of  House- 
hold troops  themselves!       English  sentiment  to- 
wards Australia  and  Australians  is  thus  a  draught 
of  almost  intoxicating  quality;  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  analyse  its  elements. 

The  Secret  of  It. 

For  one  thing  John  Bull  is  proud,  and  with 
reason,  of  his  colonies.  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
buy  his  products,  and  borrow  his  money— paying 
good  interest  on  it— and  add  to  his  strength.  They 
flatter  his  pride.  They  show  that  he  has 
succeeded  where  other  nations  failed.  The 
English  are  the  one  great  colonising  race  of  the 
world.  They  take  root  and  grow  on  all  soils  and 
under  every  ^ky.  The  other  great  Powers  are 
hungry  for  colonies.  They  strain  their  diplomacy 
to  win  them.  But  having  won  them  they  cannot 
use  them.  If  we  exclude  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
the  East,  which  are  not  "  colonies  "  in  the  English 
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sense,  no  modern  nation  except  England  has  shown 
itself  to  possess  the  art  of  colonisation.  Spain 
has  "  shed  "  her  colonies  as  an  autumn  elm  sheds 
its  leaves.  France  has  vast  territories  under 
foreign  skies,  territories  in  mere  area  eight  times 
the  size  of  France  itself.  But  she  has  not  one  true 
and  living  colony.  New  Caledonia  is  a  penal  set- 
tlement. Algiers  is  a  conquered  territory,  held  by 
the  sword.  Indo-China  is  an  unsubdued  and  un- 
tenanted wilderness.  The  French  conception  of 
a  colony  is  that  of  a  mere  dumping-ground  for 
highly-paid  and  ornamental  officials  appointed 
from  Paris.  As  for  German  colonies,  their  chief 
characteristic  is  that  no  German  will  settle  in 
them.  According  to  an  official  return  just  issued, 
the  total  value  of  German  trade  with  her  colonies 
is  £728,000  per  annum;  and  the  subsidies  Germany 
pays  to  these  colonies  amount  to  £729,000,  or£l,000 
more  than  the  total  value  of  the  trade  itself!  Ger- 
many, in  a  word,  spoon-feeds  her  colonies  with 
gold,  and  yet  they  decline  to  live. 

But  the  colonies  of  England  are  what  botanists 
would  call  the  gerrainant  points  of  the  plant. 
They  are  the  only  points  where  new  nations — na- 
tions that  promise  to  be  of  giant  scale— are  visibly 
coming  into  existence.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
John  Bull  contemplates  his  vast,  far-stretching  and 
fast-growing  colonies,  throbbing  with  life  so  vig- 
orous, with  special  pride! 

Geographical  Scale. 

Then  there  are  some  facts  about  Australia  which 
are  specially  pleasant  to  the  English  imagination. 
Its  geographical  scale  is  impressive.  It  is  bigger  than 
all  Europe  put  together,  if  Russia  be  omitted.  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  a  recent  speech,  dropped  one  dry 
phrase,  which  sorely  offended  German  newspapers. 
"  Germany,"  he  gently  observed,  was  "  about  one- 
third  the  size  of  Queensland;"  and  that  rather  un- 
derstates the  facts  of  the  case!  Western  Australia 
could  pack  four  Austrias  within  its  borders.  Four 
Frances  could  be  buttoned  up  within  the  limits 
of  South  Australia,  and  three  Italics  within  those 
of  New  South  Wales.  Geography  is  not  every- 
thing, but  it  counts.  And  Australian  geography  is 
so  spacious  that  it  delights  the  soul  of  John  Bull, 
who  has  a  very  healthy  earth-hunger  of  his  own. 
•^Tjiere  else  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  the  example 
of  an  entire  continent  under  one  flag?  And  that 
Hag  is  the  Union  .Tack! 

Race-Purity* 

Other  English  colonies,  of  course,  have  this 
quality  of  geographical  vastness;  but  there  are 
some  special  features  about  Australia  which  ex- 
plain why  she  is  "  the  spoiled  child  of  the  Empire." 
Great  Britain  possesses  three  great  groups  of  col- 


onies—Canada, the  Cape,  and  Australasia.  But  in 
Canada  the  population  is  of  very  mixed  strain. 
Every  third  Canadian  is  French  in  blood  and 
descent.  He  is  often  French  in  speech, 
and  is  always  French  in  type  of  char- 
acter The  France  of  Louis  XIV.  yet  sur- 
vives in  Lower  Canada,  though  it  has  perished  in 
the  French  Republic  itself.  The  great  South 
African  colonies,  again,  are  almost  as  mucn 
Dutch  as  English;  and  what  a  source  of  strife  and 
cost  and  bloodshed  that  fatal  mixture  of  strange 
blood  is,  England  is  ruefully  discovering  to-day. 
There  is  nothing  in  South  African  history,  again, 
to  soothe  the  self-respect  of  Englishmen.  It  is 
the  land  of  Isandlana,  of  Bronkerspruit  and  of 
Majuba  Hill;  the  land  of  wrecked  reputations  and 
defeated  policies,  of  slain  hopes  and  broken  con- 
ventions! 

It  Is  true  that  the  strange  alchemy  by  which 
England,   somehow,   transmutes  foreign  elements 
into   its   own    nature     does   not   fail    here.       The 
French    Canadians  are  loyal  subjects,  as  the  Cape 
Dutch  were  till  President  Kruger's  politics  and  the 
unhappy  Jameson  Raid  acted  as  disturbing  forces. 
There  is  a  French  Premier  in  Canada   and  a  Dutch 
Premier  at  the  Cape;  yet  Sir  George  Turner  or  Mr. 
Reid  is  not  more  loyal  than  M.  Laurier.      And  '.et 
it  be  remembered  that  it  was  Mr.  Schreiner  who 
in  the  Cape  Parliament    proposed  a  vote  towards 
the  cost  of  the  British  Navy.      But,  after  all,  race- 
purity    is   a    factor   of   great    value,    and    Austra- 
lia   alone      of      British      colonies      claims      that 
quality.      There      is      no      fatal      admixture      of 
races     amongst     us.       If     we     are     furthest     in 
distance  from  the  motherland,  we  are  nearest  in 
blood.       We    add    no    anxiety   to    British    politics, 
and  we  are  responsible  for  no  dishonour  to  its  flag. 
If   we   except    the   native    wars    of    New    Zealand, 
no  drop  of  British  blood  has  been  spent  to  win 
these  colonies,  or  to  keep  them.      Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered  at  that   Australia  is   a   pleasant  sound    in 
English  ears,  and  that  all  the  associations  of  Aus- 
tralia delight  the  English  imagination? 

Loyalty. 

And  now,  to  John  Bull's  infinite  delight  and 
pride,  his  children  beyond  the  seas  insist  on  stand- 
ing by  his  side  in  the  battlefield.  They  are  as 
willing  to  die  for  the  flag  as  any  of  the  Queen's 
red-coated  soldiers;  and  they  show  themselves  cap- 
able of  playing  as  gallant  a  part  in  the  battlefield 
as  the  men  who  stormed  the  breach  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
•  rigo,  or  kept  the  squares  at  Waterloo,  or  broke 
the  advance  of  the  Russian  columns  at  Inkerman. 
How  all  this  affects  English  sentiment  may  be 
imagined.  There  is  a  sense  of  half  shy,  yet  wholly 
exultant,  pride — paternal,  and  even  maternal — in 
the  loyalty  and   pluck  of  the  colonists:    the  thrill 
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a  father  feels  when  his  son  does  something  gallant. 
John  Pull  feels  a  curious,  half-astonished  delight 
when  young  Australia  thrashes  him  on  the  cricket- 
field.  But  when  his  sons  from  far-off  colonies 
show  they  are  prepared  to  stand  by  the  fatherland, 
if  needs  be,  against  the  world  in  arms,  then  John 
Bull's  delight  and  pride  leave  him  inarticulate. 


A  Changed  History, 


What  a  change  in  all  these  respects  has 
passed  over  the  complexion  of  Imperial 
politics!  Little  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
Great  Britain  was  hiring  Hessians  to  shoot 
down  her  own  children  in  America.  The  mother- 
land was  sending  out  fleets  and  armies  to  fight  her 
American  colonies.  To-day  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land are  sending  ships  and  soldiers  across  the  sea 
to  fight  for  the  motherland!  What  more  perfect 
justification  of  the  colonial  policy  of  England  can 
be  so  much  a.s  imagined? 

The  Australian  contingents,  too,  what- 
ever may  be  their  exact  contribution  to 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  British  army, 
answer  one  question  which  has  sorely  perplexed 
British  statesmen.  It  seemed  probable  that  the 
British  Empire  would  be  killed  by  its  own  geogra- 
phical vastness.      What  conceivable    bond    could 


hold  together  provinces  parted  fi'om  each  other  by 
such  wide  spaces  of  the  divorcing  sea?  Foreign 
critics  declared  that  at  the  first  shock  of  disaster  the 
British  Empire  would  crumble  into  fragments;  at 
the  first  appeal  to  their  selfishness  the  British  col- 
onies would  forsake  their  motherland.  And  not  a 
few  English  statesmen  held  the  same  melancholy 
belief.  Mr.  John  Morley,  for  example,  took  every 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  belief  that  the  colonies 
would  never  fire  a  cartridge,  or  expend  a  shilling 
for  the  motherland.  But  history  has  given  the 
lie  to  these  doubts.  The  colonists  have  shown 
that  ihey  are  willing  to  maintain  their  citizenship 
with  their  blood.  It  is  demonstrated  that  senti- 
ment— the  force  which  politicians  are  apt  to  de- 
spise— the  sort  of  sentiment  which  stretches  be- 
twixt England  and  the  colonies,  is  stronger  to 
unite  than  space  is  to  separate. 

The  spirit  shown  by  the  colonies,  in  a  word,  jus- 
tifies the  whole  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
It  gives  a  new  warrant  for  the  strength  and  en- 
durance of  the  Empire.  And  as  England  her- 
self realises  this,  is  it  strange  that  her  feeling 
towards  the  colonies  has  in  it  a  touch  of  what  we 
have  described  as  "personal  affection;"  a  glow  of 
kindly  feeling  rarely  felt  in  politics  or  in  national 
relations? 
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I.-THE     GOVERNMENT     VIEW. 
By  TiiK  Hon.  J.  M.  Tavomet,  M.L.C. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  popular  representation  a  parallel  to  the 
result  of  the  elections  which  took  place  in  New 
Zealand  on  the  Cth  of  last  December.  Ministries,  as  a 
general  rule.die.sotospeak.ofoldage.  Sins  of  omis- 
sion and  sins  of  commission  accumulate  with  the 
years;  mistakes  multiply;  unrewarded  supporters 
become  lukewarm,  or  secede  and  join  the  Op- 
position; vested  interests  trenched  on  make  com- 
mon cause  with  those  ever  yearning  for  a  change, 
and  finally  all  combine  to  turn  Ministers  out  of 
office. 

In  the  case  of  the  Seddon  Ministry,  political 
age  was  not  the  only  thing  they  had  to  contend 
against.  One  of  them  had  been  absent  for  nine 
months  on  account  of  ill-health,  two  of  them,  weary 
of  the  cares  of  office,  had  decided  to  retire  into  pri- 
vate life,  and  did  not  even  seek  re-election.  And  yet, 
on  the  eth  of  last  December,  the  colony  all  but  unani- 
mously handed  the  Right  Honourable  R.  J.  Seddon 
a  carte  blanche  to  govern  the  country  on  the  same 
lines  as  hitherto  pursued.  The  object  of  this  ar- 
ticle Is  to  explain  the  secret  of  such  an  expression 
of  unbounded  public  confidence;  but  before  doing 
so  It  is  desirable  that  the  reader  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  difficulties  Ministers 
have  had  to  surmount,  and  some  of  the  forces  they 
had  to  combat. 

A  Hostile  Press. 
In  the  first  place  they  have  had,  for  the  last 
nine  years,  to  combat  the  power  of  almost  all  the 
wealthy  and  influential  newspapers  of  the  colony. 
Auckland  Is  the  only  city  in  New  Zealand  in  which 
they  have  had  the  support  of  a  first-class  news- 
paper. There  is  a  paper  in  Wellington  and  an- 
other in  Christchurch  which  affect  to  support  the 
Government,  but  both  are  conducted  on  hypercriti- 
cal lines,  and  are  always  ready  to  seize  on  any  op- 
portunity for  fault-finding.  A  friendly-disposed 
newspaper  would  .  suspend  judgment  pending  re- 
ceipt of  accurate  Information;  but  these  papers  do 
not  do  that,  and,  consequently,  undo  one  day  the 
good  they  had  done  the  day  before.  There  are  a 
few  papers  of  less  importance  which  give  un- 
swerving support  to  the  Government,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  press  has  been,  hitherto, 
bitterly  hostile  to,  and  has  indulged  in  criticisms 
of.  Ministers  and  their  followers  which  certainly 
reflect  anything  but  credit  on  New  Zealand  jour- 


nalism. Take,  for  instance,  such  epithets  as 
the  "Ballance  push,"  the  "Seddon  gang,"  the 
•  dumb  dogs,"  "  servile  followers,"  "  bom  idiots," 
"phonographs,"  "wet  rags,"  and  so  on;  while 
Ministers  themselves  have  been  characterised  as 
"  The  Seven  Devils  of  Socialism,"  and  their  policy 
called  "  Seddonism,"  "  corruption,"  "  Tammany- 
ism."  Every  foul  epithet  which  the  abundant 
vocabularies  of  these  elegant  writers  could  com- 
mand was  utilised  in  garnishing  the  political  com- 
mentaries of  these  journals. 

No  language  was  regarded  as  too  of- 
fensive, no  misrepresentation  too  gross, 
no  motive  too  impure,  to  attribute  to 
the  Liberal  party;  and  to  show  that  this  is  no  exag- 
geration, I  need  only  quote  from  a  letter  written  to 
the  "  Christchurch  Press  "  by  the  Hon.  Lancelot 
Walker,  M.L.C,  a  few  days  after  the  election.  He 
says:  "  Of  all  the  agencies  that  have  worked 
against  us,  none  has  been  more  potent  than  the 
'  Press  '  newspaper  of  Christchurch.  For  months 
and  months  your  columns  have  been  choked  with 
vitupersltions  against  the  other  side;"  and  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  a  farmer  had  told  him  he  would 
vote  for  the  Government  because  '  Seddon  has  had 
bully-ragging  enough  from  the  '  Press.'  "  Mr. 
Walker  is,  of  course,  deadly  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  gentleman, 
and  deprecates  brutal  attacks  made  on  men  guilty 
of  no  greater  wrong  than  that  they  have  been 
selected  by  the  people  as  their  representatives. 
"  The  maladministration  of  the  Government  has 
been  patent  to  every  elector  to  whom  it  has  not 
been  made  worth  his  while  to  shut  his  eyes,"  says 
the  "  Otago  Daily  Times."  This  means,  of  course, 
that  every  elector  who  voted  for  the  Government 
had  been  bought,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  ridicu- 
lous nonsense,  and  only  serves  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  the  criticism  of  these  papers.  A  contribu- 
tor to  the  "  Otago  Daily  Times  "  says: — "  Seddon- 
ism is  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  huge  dragon 
of  ancient  fable,  which,  emerging  from  congenial 
darkness,  swings  the  scaly  horrors  of  its  folded 
tail,  and  devastates  a  fair  and  smiling  land,  breath- 
ing out  poisonous  fumes  that  breed  a  pestilence." 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  abuse  to  which  Minis- 
ters and  their  supporters  have  been  daily  subjected 
for  the  last  nine  years. 

The  answer  given  to  this  by  the  people  on  elec- 
tion day  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  much- 
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vaunted  power  of  the  press:  and  the  fact  that  it 
bas  made  no  more  impression  on  the  public  mind 
than  water  does  on  the  back  of  a  duck,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Opposition. 

Besides  the  influence  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  press,  almost  all  the  wealth  of  the  colony 
has  been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Hon.  Captain  Russell,  the  Opposition  leader. 
He  is  a  gentleman  whom  the  Premier  and  all  his 
followers  revere,  and  honour,  and  respect.  There 
were  many  of  his  followers,  too,  who  have  never 
allowed  themselves  to  join  in  the  wild  accusations 
which  were  almost  hourly  hurled  at  the  heads  of 
the  Liberal  Party;  but  there  were  others  so  un- 
scrupulous as  to  actually  descend  to  the  level  of 
pure  invention  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  Govern- 
ment into  disrepute.  This  was  proved  in  the 
Bun  Tuck  inquiry.  It  was  proved  that  the  Bun 
Tuck  letter  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  Premier  look  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
But  the  most  vehement,  and  least  scrupulous,  of 
the  Government  critics  were  those  who  seceded 
■from  the  Liberal  Party,  and  called  themselves  the 
left  wing.  These  were  the  remnant  of  the  left 
wing  formed  by  the  Prohibition  Party  previous 
to  the  election  of  1896. 

There  were  then  fifteen  "  left  wingers  "  in  the 
House  who  dreamt  of  such  possibilities  as  that  of 
becoming  suflSciently  numerous  to  seize  the  reins 
of  power,  and  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
■country  on  prohibition  lines.  This  hope  was  in- 
-spired  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women. 
They  thought  the  women  would  elect  a  majority  of 
prohibitionists,  and  that  they  could  form  a  political 
■party  and  govern  the  country.  Although  the  elec- 
tion of  1896  reduced  their  number  to  five  members, 
still,  hope  did  not  leave  them,  and,  -.hough  rhey 
professed  Liberal  principles,  they  invariably  voted 
against  the  Government.  It  was  this  party  which 
raked  up  all  the  scandals  against  the  Government. 
It  was  no  use  to  prove  that  their  charges  were 
groundless.  They  still  persisted  in  making  it  ap- 
pear that  the  inquiries  were  partial.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment submitted  one  of  these  charges  to  a  select 
committee,  they  demanded  a  Royal  Commission. 
If.  on  the  contrary,  a  Royal  Commission  had  been 
■appointed,  they  insisted  on  a  Select  Committee. 
When  a  Select  Committee  had  inquired  and  re- 
•ported  in  favour  of  the  Government,  they  declared 
that  the  Committee  had  been  packed  with  Govern- 
ment supporters.  "When  Judge  "Ward  and  Dr. 
■Giles  inquired  into  the  marine  scandal,  and  com- 
pletely exonerated  Ministers,  they  asserted  their 
decision  was  biassed,  notwithstanding  that  Dr. 
Giles  was  chairman  of  the  National  Association, 


the  political  organisation  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Somebody  has  gone  through  "  Hansard," 
and  has  picked  out  the  charges  made  against  the 
Government  by  members  of  the  left  wing  during 
the  last  three  years.  The  titles  of  the  charges  cover 
twenty-one  sheets  of  type-written  foolscap,  and  are 
apportioned  as  follows:  Mr.  Pirani  made  1.43 
charges  of  various  kinds  against  the  Government; 
Mr.  T.  E.  Taylor  came  next  with  94  charges;  Mr. 
Hutcheson  is  credited  with  35  charges;  Mr.  Smith 
with  21  charges.andMr.  J.W.Kelly  with  15  charges. 

Now,  all  these  charges  were  absolutely  ground- 
less, but  most  of  them  were  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  commented  on  adversely  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  already  stated;  it  was  useless  to 
prove  their  falsity.  Their  authors  repeated  them 
as  vigorously  as  ever,  and,  though  I  regret  to  say 
it.  they  were  backed  up  on  every  occasion  by  the 
Opposition,  and  also  the  opposition  press.  The 
object  in  'view,  of  course,  was  to  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment into  disrepute.  And  the  multiplicity  of 
charges  were  formulated  on  the  principle  that  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mud  is  flung,  some  of  it  must 
stick.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  criticism  to 
which  Ministers  and  their  supporters  have  been 
subjected,  and  it  is  much  to  the  honour  and 
credit  of  the  people  of  the  colony  that  they  have 
repelled  all  this  in  such  an  unmistakable  manner 
that  it  will  not.  in  all  probability,  be  repeated. 

Other  Difficulties. 

During  the  political  lifetime  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, they  had  to  surmount  many  difficulties. 
When  they  came  into  office  the  Legislative  Council 
was  so  out  of  touch  with  them  that  they  had  a 
diificulty  in  getting  a  mover  and  seconder  for  the 
address-in-reply,  and  for  the  next  three  years  all 
their  progressive  measures  were  blocked  in  that 
Chamber.  They  have  reformed  the  Council  by  al- 
tering the  life  tenure  to  seven  years;  and  conse- 
quently it  can  never  again  get  into  the  state  it  was 
in  when  the  Government  took  ofiice. 

Their  greatest  difficulty,  however,  was  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand.  All  the  borrowed  millions  had 
passed  through  that  institution,  and  consequently 
it  always  had  the  command  of  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  lent  it  freely.  When  it  required  re- 
payment and  people  could  not  repay,  it  put  the 
screw  on,  and  made  thousands  of  enemies.  The 
Bank  also  held  immense  estates,  on  which  people 
who  desired  to  settle  on  the  land  cast  longing  eyes, 
and  desired  the  Bank's  downfall,  in  the  hope  that 
settlement  would  be  advanced  thereby.  All  these 
disapproved  of  tHe  action  of  the  Government  in 
saving  the  Bank  from  liquidation:  while  others 
were  astounded  by  the  magnitude  of  the  respon- 
sibilities in  which  the  colonj'  was  involved,  and 
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were  much  afraid  of  the  consequences.  This,  of 
course,  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  popularity 
of  the  Government  in  the  election  of  1896,  and 
there  are  people  who  still  hold  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  have  assisted  the  Bank. 

During  the  last  nine  years,  also,  the  prices  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  fell  lower  than  was  ever 
known.  There  were  some  bad  seasons  and  hard 
times;  but  the  Government  struggled  bravely 
against  all  these  difflculties,  and  have  lived  to  see 
the  rolony.  which  they  found  in  the  quagmire  of 
depression,  raised  to  a  level  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity. 

The  Secret  of  Popularity. 
I  turn  now  to  more  pleasant  reflections.  What 
is  the  secret  of  the  unbounded  confidence  expressed 
in  the  present  Government  of  New  Zealand' 
Somebody  has  said  that  the  first  desideratum  of 
an  orator  is  earnestness.  It  is  this  quality  which 
has  been  the  mainspring  in  the  Government's  popu- 
larity. They  have  been  intensely  in  earnest  in 
their  work,  and  the  result  is  that  extraordinary 
success  has  attended  their  efforts.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  experimental  legislation  which  they  intro- 
duced frightened  the  timid,  but  they  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  retain  office  until  its  success  had 
been  proved,  and  therefore  the  timid  feel  timid  no 
longer. 

The  party  by  whom  the  Government  were  op- 
posed never  formulated  a  policy.  After  having  op- 
posed by  every  means  in  their  power  every 
measure  the  Government  had  passed,  the  Opposi- 
tion came  before  the  electors  expressing  approval 
of  them,  and  promising  they  would  not  repeal  any 
of  them.  They  had  nothing  to  say  agaiurt  the 
legislation  of  the  Government,  but  claimed  that 
the  administration  was  corrupt,  and  asked  the 
electors  to  place  them  in  power,  in  the  interest  of 
pure  government.  When,  therefore,  the  electors 
saw  that  they  could  adduce  nothing  but  generali- 
ties alleging  corruption,  of  which  there?  was  no 
proof,  what  could  they  do  but  laugh  at  men  who 
sought  place  and  power  on  such  slender  grounds? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Government.  But  the  greatest 
cause  of  all  is  that  they  have  carrio-l  out  great  re- 
forms with  extraordinary  success,  and  raised  the 
colonv  from  a  condition  of  chronic  depression  to  a 
degree  of  prosperity  n^ver  before  witnessed. 

The  LoRic  of  Histor'"' 
In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  work  of  the  Sed- 
don  Government,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  retros- 
pective view  of  the  condition  of  the  colony  when 
they  assumed  the  government  of  it.  The  previous 
three  or  four  years  had  been  years  of  great  desti- 
tution amongst  the  masses  of  the  people,  whilst 
such  words  as  "depression,"  "want  of  confidence," 


•  repudiation  of  our  debts,"  were  in  everyone's 
mouth.  The  people  were  fleeing  from  the  coun- 
try in  thousands,  the  roads  and  highways  swarmed 
with  "  swaggers;"  the  unemployed's  cry  was  heard 
at  every  street  corner;  charitable  people  provided 
soup  kitchens  to  feed  the  starving;  "sweating  dens" 
were  discovered  in  our  cities;  large  number.s  of 
houses  in  our  towns  and  cities  were  empty,  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  terrible  strike  paralysed  industry,  and 
spread  woe  and  misery  over  the  face  of  the  land. 

Such  wasthecondilionof  thecolony  when  the  pre- 
sent Government  took  office;  but  one  simple  fact 
will  show  that  all  this  was  due  to  misgovernment: 
In  1886  the  value  of  our  exports  amounted  to 
£6,386,fi82;  in  1890  they  had  increased  to£9,428,761, 
or  an  increase  of  about  33  1-3  per  cent.  Hera, 
then,  is  a  paradox.  The  few  years  previous  to  the 
assumption  of  oflice  by  the  present  Government 
were  years  of  great  prosperity.  There  was  a  boom 
in  New  Zealand  flax,  prices  were  good,  the  soil 
proved  fruitful,  the  seasons  were  favourable,  and 
every  element  which  conduces  to  prosperity  was 
present.  And  yet  they  were  years  of  abject  misery 
for  large  numbers  of  people!  The  Government  of 
that  day  had  no  remedy  for  this  except  retrench- 
ment and  useless  work  for  the  unemployed — mar- 
ried men  at  3s.  Gd.  per  day,  and  single  men  at 
2s.  6d.  The  Premier  of  the  day  told  us  to  "  learn 
to  labour  and  to  wait,"  and  that  what  the  colony 
wanted  was  "  political  rest."  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony  in  those  days.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  my  statements.  I  am  giving 
only  simple  facts,  which  no  one  will  attempt  to 
refute. 

Now  I  come  to  the  change  of  policy  which  pro- 
duced beneficent  results. 

A  New  Policy. 

The  chief  factors  in  producing  the  deplorable 
social  condition  already  referred  to  were  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  land  monopoly,  want  of  confidence, 
and  unfair  taxation.  The  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties had  gone  down,  but  the  price  of  money  was 
maintained  at  a  high  rate.  It  went  down  every- 
where except  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  banks 
were  detected  in  doing  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  monetary  institutions  have  ever  been 
known  to  do.  The  deposit  rate  of  interest  re- 
mained at  5  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand,  whilst  It 
fell  to  S  per  cent,  and  as  low  as  21  per  cent,  in  the 
other  colonies.  And  yet  some  of  the  banks  re- 
moved money  wholesale  from  New  Zealand  to  Aus- 
tralia. That  is,  they  borrowed  money  at  5  per 
cent,  in  New  Zealand,  and  took  it  to  Australia, 
where  the  deposit  rate  was  only  21  and  3  per  cent. 
— took,  in  fact,  dear  money  to  a  market  where  it 
was  cheap.  The  object,  of  course,  was  to  harass 
the  Government.       With  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
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and  low  prices  for  products,  industrial  development 
was  next  to  impossible. 

The  Premier  saw  this,  and  in  a  speech  at  Feild- 
ing  he  warned  the  banks  that  he  would  checkmate 
them.  The  following  week,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Ward 
spoke  at  Oamaru,  and  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment would,  the  following  session,  seek  from  Par- 
liament power  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  it  to  farmers;  and  immediately  down  went 
the  rate  of  interest.  Within  two  nionibs  the  Ad- 
vances to  Settlers  Act  was  passed,  and  the  deposit 
rate  of  interest  was  down  to  3  per  cent.,  and  that 
had  a  great  effect  on  making  the  colony  prosperous. 

Homes  on  the  Land. 

When  the  Government  took  office  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  poor  man  to  make  a  home  for  himself 
on  the  land.  It  was.  in  fact,  an  accepted  article 
in  the  political  faith  of  landowners  that  the  work- 
ing-man would  not  settle  on  the  land  if  he  got 
it  for  nothing.  The  Crown  lands,  whenever  offered. 
were  secured  by  speculators,  with  the  assistance  of 
dummies  where  the  law  barred  themselves;  and 
private  land  offered  for  sale  was  picked  up  by 
neighbouring  farmers.  No  sooner  did  the  Hon. 
John  McKenzie  take  up  the  portfolio  of  Lands  than 
te  set  to  work  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  making  homes  for  themselves.  Estate  after 
estate  was  bought,  and  cut  up  into  areas  of  suit- 
able sizes;  but  such  was  the  "  earth  hunger  "  of  the 
people  that  it  was  impossible  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  land,  and  those  who  previously  had  as- 
serted that  working-men  would  not  settle  en  land 
if  they  got  it  for  nothing,  found  out  their  mistake. 
Under  Mr.  McKenzie's  land  for  settlement  system 
thousands  of  almost  penniless  people  have  been 
settled  in  homes  of  their  own,  the  cry  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  completely  hushed,  and  "  swaggers  "  are 
very  seldom  seen. 

With  regard  to  the  want  of  confidence  observable 
everywhere,  it  may  be  chiefly  tracetf  lo  the  fact 
that  during  those  years  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
was  tottering  to  its  fall.  If  the  Bank  had  been 
allowed  to  go  down,  at  least  two  other  banks  would 
have  gone  with  it,  properties  would  have  depre- 
ciated in  value,  and  disastrous  consequences  all 
round  would  have  ensued.  This  was  well  known 
to  all  the  banks  of  the  colony,  and  consequently 
they  were  over-careful  in  making  advances.  As 
they  did  not  know  the  day  the  crash  might  conie. 
they  had  no  confidence  in  each  other,  nor  in  anyone 
else,  and  so  want  of  confidence  spread,  and  had  an 
all-round  depressing  influence. 

The  disastrous  day  came.  The  brave  men  at  the 
helm  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  They  placed  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  on  a  sound  footing,  con- 
fidence was  restored,  and  thus  the  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  laid.      The  Gov- 


ernment gave  a  guarantee  for  over  £5,000,000;  but 
against  that  there  are  assets  which  will  reduce  the 
liability  to  £3,500,000  at  the  most.  The  Bank  is 
paying  the  interest  on  this,  the  colony  has  not  lo»t 
a  single  farthing  by  it;  no  one  has  been  injured, 
.ind  a  terrible  financial  disaster  has  been  averted. 
The  Bank  is  at  the  present  time  earning  about 
£113,000  a  year  over  and  above  its  current  ex- 
penses. In  a  very  short  time,  when  it  has  wiped 
oif  its  dead  assets,  such  as  the  goodwill  of  the 
Colonial  Bank,  it  will,  it  is  expected,  be  able  to 
pui  by  a!)out  £150,000  a  year.  At  that  rate  it  will 
not  be  long  reducing  its  liabilities,  so  that,  in  all 
human  probability,  the  colony  will  never  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  single  shilling  of  the  guarantee  it 
has  given  in  support  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 
Of  all  the  works  of  the  Government,  there  is  none 
for  which  they  deserve  greater  credit  than  for  the 
way  in  which  they  brought  the  colony  through  this 
crisis:  for  such  a  responsibility  as  was  involved 
would  never  have  been  undertaken  except  by  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  courage  and  capacity. 

Labour. 

The  Government  have  also,  during  their  term 
of  office,  humanised  our  laws  as  they  affect  labour. 
The  worker  is  now  practically  placed  on  terms 
of  equality  with  those  who  hitherto  looked  down 
on  him.  He  is  now  governing  the  country  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, on  the  Ministerial  benches,  on  the  judicial 
bench;  in  fact,  no  position  is  now  shut  against  him. 
There  are  laws  to  secure  to  him  payment  of  his 
wages,  provide  for  him  in  case  of  accidents:  to 
settle  disputes  with  his  employer,  look  after  him 
in  every  respect,  and  provide  him  with  a  pension 
in  his  old  age.  Sweating  cannot  exist  under  our 
Factories  Act;  our  women  cannot  be  made  to  work 
at  night,  nor  more  than  forty-five  hours  a  week. 
But  it  would  take  too  long  to  go  through  all  our 
splendid  labour  legislation.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  the  best  labour  laws  in  the  world, 
and  that  labour  has  been  raised  to  a  dignity  urder 
the  present  Government  hitherto  unknown. 

Financial. 

The  old  property  tax  taxed  everything.  Produc- 
tive wealth  paid  no  more  than  the  non-productive. 
For  instance,  an  enterprise  which  was  losing 
money  had  to  pay  the  property  tax  just  as  well  as 
an  industry  that  made  a  profit  of  50  per  cent.  This 
was  changed,  and  a  graduated  land  and  income 
tax  took  its  place,  but  the  amount  collected  was 
practically  the  same  as  was  obtained  from  the 
property  tax.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no  in- 
crease in  taxation  since  the  present  Government 
took  office,  and  yet  they  have  had  a  surplus  every 
year,  which,  added  together,  comes  to  something 
like   £1,750,000       That  makes  a  striking  contrast 
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to  the  experiences  of  previous  Governments,  who, 
year  after  year,  had  to  acknowledge  deficits.  The 
Government  have  added  over  £8,000,000  to  the 
public  debt  of  the  colony,  and  yet  the  annual 
charge  for  interest  is  £130,000  less  than  it  was 
when  they  took  office.  Ten  years'  borrowing  by 
the  present  (iovernment  means  a  decrease  of 
£130,000  a  year  in  the  annual  charge  for  interest, 
and.  consequently,  in  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
Ten  years'  borrowing  by  previous  Governments  in- 
creased the  annual  charge  by  £891,000.  (See  Pari. 
Paper  B.  18,  1890.) 

No  one  hears  of  "  depression,"  "  re- 
pudiation," "  want  of  confidence,"  now.  The 
colony  is  enjoying  unexampled  prosperity,  which 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  splendid  work  of  the  present 
Government.  Everything  they  touched  has  been 
a  great  success,  and  they  have  neglected  no  in- 
terest.      They  heard   the  cry   of  the  helpless   in 


the  "sweating  dens"  of  the  cities,  and  rendered 
assistance.  They  saw  the  life-blood  of  the  country 
settler  being  sucked  by  usury,  and  they  got  the 
settler  cheap  money.  An  unexampled  snow-storm 
ruined  the  squatters,  and  they  lent  them  assistance. 
They  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  shipping  com- 
panies to  reduce  freights.  They  did  eTerything 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  to  stimulate  the 
industries  and  develop  the  resources  of  the 
colony,  and  the  unbounded  confidence  reposed  in 
them,  as  shown  by  the  result  of  the  elections,  is 
only  what  they  have  richly  deserved. 

When  they  foreshadowed  their  policy  in  the  be- 
ginning a  certain  legislator  is  credited  with  having 
said:  "  If  we  allow  them  to  carry  this  policy  we 
can  never  get  them  out  of  office,"  and  his  words 
have  become  true.  It  is  the  deeds,  not  the  words, 
of  the  Government  that  have  rendered  them  so 
popular  with  the  people  of  New  Zealand. 


II.-AN    OPPOSITIONIST    VIEW. 


Br  J.  ScoBiE  Mackenzie. 


The  New  Zealand  general  election,  which  took 
place  on  December  6  last,  presents  some  features 
which  are  so  unusual,  which  mark  so  great  a 
divergence  from  the  ordinary  course  and  history 
of  colonial  politics,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  them  some  passing  study.  The  view  here 
taken  is  that  of  an  Oppositionist,  but  the  writer 
is  not  conscious  of  any  special  bias,  and  is  only 
desirous  of  setting  out  the  facts  in  the  light  in 
which  they  appear  to  him,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  outside  the  colony  who  may  be  interested  in 
her  affairs. 

A  Great  Surprise 

There  are  two  peculiarities  of  the  election  so 
striking  as  to  be  specially  worthy  of  note.  The 
first  is  that  a  Government  which  had,  with  sub- 
sidiary changes  of  personnel,  held  office  continu- 
ously for  nine  years,  and  which,  during  half  that 
period,  appeared  to  be  steadily  declining  in  public 
estimation,    should    suddenly   gain    a    remarkable 


and  almost  unprecedented  accession  of  strength. 
The  second  is  that  the  result  was  quite  unexpected 
on  both  sides;  that  there  were  no  premonitory 
symptoms  dl  any  special  change  of  public  opinion. 
Such  indications  as  there  were  seemed,  indeed, 
to  point  in  a  quite  different  direction.  Perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  third  peculiarity, 
that  the  emphatic  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
Seddon  Government  was  given  in  spite  of  adminis- 
trative scandals  of  the  gravest  character,  some 
of  them  involving  a  sort  of  vulgar  deception,  very 
unusual — one  might  say  quite  unknown — in  public 
life,  and  any  one  of  which  w'ould  have  been  fatal 
to  any  other  administration  within  the  Queen's 
dominions. 

As  regards  Mr.  Seddon's  tenure  of  office,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  nine  years  is  a  most  unusual 
length  of  life  for  a  Colonial  and,  indeed,  for  an 
English  Government.  At  the  end  of  such  a  period 
one  naturally  looks  for  death;  certainly  not  for 
renewed  and  most  vigorous  life.       Even  in  cases 
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where  there  is  no  special  burden  of  sins  to  be 
borne,  people  get  tired  of  political,  administrative, 
or  personal  uniformity,  and  desire  change.  That 
Mr.  Seddon  was  declining  in  public  estimation 
seemed  to  be  proved  in  various  ways.  During  the 
life  of  the  last  Parliament,  four  by-elections  oc- 
curred—two in  Wellington,  one  in  Dunedin,  and 
one  in  Tuapeka.  In  all  four  Oppositionists  were 
returned.  The  last  by-election  took  place  only 
a  month  or  so  before  the  General  Election,  and 
the  candidate — Mr.  John  Hutchison,  of  Welling- 
ton— was  returned  by  an  enormous  majority.  Then 
it  is  a  fact  that  all  Mr.  Seddon's  later  efforts  to 
revive  enthusiasm  at  public  meetings  were  hope- 
less failures.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion he  called  what  was  intended  to  be  a  great 
meeting  at  the  theatre  in  Wellington,  in  order  to 
enunciate  his  "  policy  "  for  the  elections.  He  had 
provided  a  band  for  the  occasion,  but  the  attend- 
ance was  most  miserable,  and  the  pit,  to  which 
he  usually  looks  for  support,  was  almost  entirely 
empty.  He  struggled  hard,  but  quite  unsuccess- 
fully,  against   the  disheartening  circumstances. 

It  was  the  same  with  all  his  followers  when 
the  General  Election  had .  actually  commenced. 
The  attendance  at  their  meetings  was  miserable; 
enthusiasm  there  was  absolutely  none.  It  is  to 
be  admitted  that  the  indifference  of  the  public  ex- 
tended to  both  sides,  but  the  one  or  two  instances 
in  which  large  audiences  collected,  and  enthusiasm 
was  evoked,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition, 
who  unquestionably,  in  the  House  or  out  of  it, 
monopolised  the  best  speakers.  Here  it  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  it  certainly  will  be  most 
striking,  to  mention  the  result  of  the  elections. 
The  Government,  which  at  the  close  of  its  ninth 
year  had  been  reduced  to  a  majority  of  six  on  a 
crucial  division,  can  now  command  thirty-four. 

The  second  proposition  with  which  this  article 
set  out  was  that  the  result  was  wholly  un- 
expected on  both  sides.  That  such  was  the  case 
may  be  readily  gathered  from  the  foregoing.  But, 
apart  from  the  usual  indications  of  the  direction 
of  the  political  wind,  Mr.  Seddon,  on  the  morning  of 
election  day,  and  after  he  had  "  stumped "  the 
entire  colony,  was  asked  his  anticipation  of  the 
results  of  the  election.  He  replied,  with  a  look 
of  unmistakable  anxiety,  that  he  thought  he  would 
win,  but  that  "  it  would  be  close."  Throughout 
the  entire  ranks  of  both  parties  there  was  the 
same  belief  that  the  election  would  be  close. 

A  Catalogue  of  Scandals 

Before  proceding  to  enquire  into  causes,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  administrative 
scandals  which  have  disfigured  Mr.  Seddon's  term 
of  office;  for,  of  course,  they  make  the  results 
of  the  election  the  more  surprising.      It  would  be 


tedious  to  do  more  than  mei'ely  mention  the  foun- 
dational facts  of  a  few. 

Jn  1892,  after  Mr.  Seddon  had  been  a  year  in 
office,  the  echoes  of  the  "  no  borrowing  "  cry  were 
still   heard   in   the  colony,   and   the   Government 
desired  to  profit  by  them.       Mr.  Seddon  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House    a  Public    Works    State- 
ment, which  showed  that  the  loan  expenditure  had 
been    "reduced   some    £96,000."    the    text   of   the 
Statement    dwellia;<    with    saiiL^factiou    upoi    the 
"  tapering  off"   policy  of  the  Government.       The 
figures  were  questioned  at  the  time,  but  without 
effect.       Early  next  session  a  leading  member  of 
the  Opposition  discovered,  much  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  same  printed  document  made  the  figures 
,£96,000  more!       There  had  been  no  tapering  off'. 
Further    enquiry    elicited    the    fact    that  a  "  mis- 
take "   had  been  made,  that  the  Minister,  imme- 
diately the  House  rose,  called  in  the  entire  first 
edition  of  the  Statement,  and  substituted  another, 
which  was,  in  due  course,  bound  up  with  the  year's 
Blue  Book.      A  Committee  of  Enquiry,  mainly  of 
Governracnt   supporters,   was   held   the    following 
session,  when  it  was  found,  or  alleged,  that  a  re- 
sponsible officer  of  the  department  had  made  the 
mistake,  and  that  Mr.  Seddon  knew  of  it  when  the 
figures  were  questioned  in  the  first  instance.  Asked 
why  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  error,  Mr.  Seddon 
declared  that  he  was  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  lost 
the  opportunity.      The   House    had    continued    in 
session  for  a  week  afterwards,  but  he  made   no 
sign.      The  officer  responsible  for  the  mistake  was 
not  only  uncensured,  but  was  promoted,  and  re- 
mains still  at  the  head  of  the  department. 

A  year  or  two  later  occurred  the  seizui-e  of  the 
sinking  funds  of  the  Local  Bodies.  The  law,  by 
a  complicated  process,  permitted  the  taking  of  the 
colonial  sinking  fund,  but  a  later  Act  was  supposed 
to  have  secured  the  sinking  funds  of  the  Local 
Bodies  on  a  safe  basis.  Sir  R.  Stout,  who  was 
then  in  the  House,  had  his  suspicions  aroused  by 
the  large  amount  of  the  colonial  sinking  fund  the 
Government  were  appropriating,  and  discovered, 
not  without  trouble,  that  the  sinking  funds  of  the 
Local  Bodies  were  included.  The  Government 
had  found  a  technical  flaw  in  the  Act,  which  they 
declared  enabled  them  to  seize  the  moneys  sup- 
posed to  be  out  of  their  reach.  Not  a  hint  was 
given  to  the  House  of  what  was  being  done. 

When  Mr.  Seddon  returned  from  the  Jubilee 
trip  to  England,  his  expenses  amounted  to  £1,750, 
as  against  £1,000,  which  was  the  highest  amount 
in  Australia.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned,  in 
passing,  that  a  question  was  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  impugning  the  hospitality  of  the 
Mother  Country  in  consequence  of  the  amount  re- 
quired for  "  extras  "  in  this  case.  The  matter, 
if  it  rested  here,  would  be  a  small  one.  A  pain- 
ful scene  occurred  in  the  House,  when  members 
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insisted  upou  smiio  sort  of  account  of  the  expendi- 
ture. Mr.  Seddon  was  asked  if  the  £1,750  covered 
everything,  and  replied  (as  may  be  seen  in  "  Han- 
sard ")  that  it  did — "  all  the  expenses  of  himself 
and  secretary."  The  word  "expenses  "  is  worthy 
of  note.  During  the  following  recess,  it  leaked  out 
that  a  further  sum  of  i;i46  had  been  unconsciously 
passed  by  the  House,  hidden  among  the  "mis- 
cellaneous '■  items  of  the  Post  Office  Estimate.?. 
The  Premier's  explanation  was  that  the  additional 
sum  was  his  secretary's  "  allowances  "  as  uTstin- 
guished  from  "  expenses."  It  was  "  expenses," 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  of  course  the  moral  ele- 
ment would  have  been  the  same  had  it  been  allow- 
ances. The  result  was  to  mislead  the  House  as 
to  the  gross  expenditure. 

So  with  a  host  of  larger  scandals,  which  have 
been  the  subjects  of  enquiry— the  Police  Commis- 
sion, the  Wrigg  affair,  and  the  famous  marine 
scandal.  In  all  these  cases  the  evidence  was 
damning,  even  where  the  reports  seemed  more  or 
less  to  whitewash  the  Ministers  concerned. 
Another  case  was  that  of  a  fictitious  addition  of 
£20,000  to  the  surplus  of  the  year  by  a  bogus 
sale  of  railway  stores  from  one  department  to 
another.  This  was  only  discovered  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Auditor- 
General   to  Mr.   Speaker. 

When  we  travel  outside  the  region  of  specific 
scandals,  we  find  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  in  point  of  political 
morality.  Appointments  to  the  Upper  House,  for 
instance,  are  notoriously  made  for  the  purpose  of 
rewarding  persons  who  serve  the  Government  in 
some  private  capacity.  And  so  on;  the  limits  of 
this  article  would  not  admit  of  further  particulars. 
The  facts  upon  which  stress  has  been  laid  are  all 
hut  universally  admitted. 

The  Loss  of  Public  Respect 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  pertinent  question: 
After  nine  years  of  office,  and  with  such  a  record 
against  them,  how  came  the  Government  to  have 
such  phenomenal  success  at  the  late  elections? 
And  why  was  the  broad  stream,  now  acknowledged 
to  have  been  running  in  favour  of  the  Government, 
so  silent — an  underground  stream?  The  latter 
question,  which  is  the  smaller  one,  may  be 
answered  first. 

From  first  to  last  there  was  almost  no  demon- 
stration in  favour  of  the  Government,  because 
among  their  own  most  ardent  supporters  there 
is  no  enthusiasm,  and  but  little  respect  for  them 
individually.  There  is  no  belief  in  them.  This 
is  a  curious  fact,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  it  is  a  fact  all  the  same.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  witness  of  an  odd  scene  in  a  railway 
train.       A  prominent  politician,  an  Oppositionist, 


was  being  good-naturedly  badgered  by  an  ardent 
follower  of  the  Government,  a  working  man,  ap- 
parently, but  one  who  was  well  informed,  and 
talked  fluently.  A  somewhat  heated  argument 
ensued,  which  the  politician  terminated  rather 
abruptly  by  a  question.  He  said,  "  Suppose,  now, 
you  found  yourself  to  be  dying,  and  had  a  few 
hundred  pounds  to  leave  for  the  benefit  of  your 
wife  and  children.  Suppose,  also,  you  were  com- 
pelled to  select  a  trustee,  or  trustees,  from  out 
the  House  of  Representatives:  from  which  side 
would  you  choose  them?"  The  man  was  silent 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  he  capitulated. 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  you've  got  me  there.  I  won't 
deny  it!"  To  put  the  matter  shortly,  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  were 
anxious  to  support  the  Government,  without  in  the 
least  believing  in  them. 

Why,  then,  support  them?  Ask  this  question 
of  a  superficial  observer,  and  he  would  at  once 
tell  you  that  there  "  was  something  wrong  with 
the  Opposition,  that  they  had  a  poor  leader,  and 
no  'policy:'  that  Mr.  Seddon  cut  the  ground  from 
under  their  feet  by  addressing  meetings  all  over 
the  colony.  That  while  the  Opposition  had  all 
the  best  speakers  on  their  side,  they  did  not  do 
enough  '  stumping.'  They  let  Mr.  Seddon  have 
it  all  his  own  way."  There  is  a  modicum  of  truth 
here.  Captain  Russell  is  a  scrupulously  upright 
man,  but  with  the  multitude  he  is  no  match  for 
Mr.  Seddon.  He  is  easy-going,  optimistic,  lacks 
the  force  of  character  which  appeals  to  the  mass, 
and  though  by  nature  a  really  more  sympathetic 
man  than  Mr.  Seddon,  he  makes  no  outward  pro- 
fessions of  sympathy.  Mr.  Seddon  is  a  strong 
man,  unembarrassed  by  scruples.  Captain  Rus- 
sell is  not  a  specially  strong  man,  and  is  full  of 
scruple.  If  character  had  to  decide  the  day.  Cap- 
tain Russell  would  win;  if  force  of  character,  Mr. 
Seddon  has  unquestionably  the  advantage. 

Why  Mr.  Seddon  Won 

But  it  was  not  really  a  question  of  leaders,  nor 
was  it  a  question  of  public  speaking.  The  Gov- 
ernment following,  man  for  man,  would  have  no 
chance  with  the  Opposition  on  the  platform  if  the 
test  were  ability.  Mr.  Seddon  practically  spends 
his  whole  time  addressing  public  meetings,  but  the 
very  fact  has  become  a  sort  of  scandal,  and  his 
matter,  like  the  balance  of  an  account,  is  carried 
over  from  one  year  to  another,  until  it  has  become 
stale  and  wearisome.  He  produces  no  great  effect 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  a  public 
speaker,  for  freshness  is  of  the  very  essence  of  good 
speaking.  Nevertheless,  at  the  late  election,  he, 
in  common  with  the  poorest  speakers  among  his 
following,  produced  an  effect  where  the  Opposi- 
tion, in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  oratory,  failed. 
The   reason    is   simple,    though    it    has    not    been 
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readily  recognised,  or  at  least  formulated.  The 
eternal  theme  of  the  Government  following  was 
the  gifts  they  had  bestowed  upon  the  various 
classes  of  the  community.  The  theme  of  the 
Opposition  was  necessarily  a  criticism  of  those 
gifts.  The  Government  following  said  to  the 
farmers,  "We  have  given  you  cheap  money;"  to 
the  shop  assistants,  "  We  have  given  you  a  weekly 
half-holiday;"  to  the  poor,  "We  have  given  you 
old  age  pensions;"  to  the  worker  generally,  "'We 
exercise  a  paternal  supervision  over  you  in  our 
labour  legislation."  The  Opposition  were  by  no 
means  necessarily  hostile  to  these  things,  but  they 
had  to  criticise  them,  point  out  the  flaws  in  them, 
and  hence  they  were  identified  in  the  common 
mind  with  hostility  to  them.  It  was  a  battle 
between  the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  and  the 
concrete  won.      It  was  natural. 

Each  period  in  the  history  of  a  country  has  its 
own  questions,  its  problems  with  which  a  Govern- 
ment must  grapple.  In  days  gone  by  the  party 
which  is  now  in  Opposition  in  New  Zealand  grappled 
with  them  nobly.  It  gave  New  Zealand  a  magni- 
ficent system  of  free  education.  It  bestowed  man- 
hood suffrage.  It  laid  the  foundation,  as  one 
public  speaker  put  it,  of  all  that  is  best  and  most 
solid  in  our  labour  legislation— the  factory  laws, 
for  instance.  It  gave  Savings  Banks  and  semi- 
social  institutions,  such  as  the  Government  In- 
surance, the  Public  Trust  Office,  and  a  host  of 
other  things.  The  questions  that  have  sprung  up 
within  the  period  of  the  present  Government  have, 
of  course,  been  of  a  different  kind.  But  they  are 
of  a  kind  which  appeal  more  to  the  working  men 
and  women.  Woman's  suffrage  itself,  whether 
introduced  for  good  or  evil,  is  really  the  work  of 
a  so-called  Conservative — Sir  John  Hall.  But 
these  things  are  not  concrete  gifts  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  half-holiday  and  old  age  pensions  are 
gifts. 

Unpopular  Critics 

The  old  age  pension  law  had  to  be  criticised 
by  the  Opposition,  for  its  crude  imperfections  are 
a  positive  evil  of  no  small  magnitude.  If  a  man 
or  woman,  by  a  long  life  of  toil  and  thrift,  accu- 
mulates, it  sixty-five  years,  a  small  property,  per- 
haps a  house  and  garden,  of  the  value  of  £271, 
they  must  still  toil  on  to  the  end  without  assist- 
ance. If  their  neighbour,  on  the  other  hand, 
spends  pvery  penny  on  drink  or  vice,  he  receives 
a  pension.       But  those  who  criticised  the  system 


in  the  interests  of  the  workers  themselves,  were 
naturally  considered  the  enemies  of  the  system. 

However,  the  cardinal  point  is  that  Mr.  Seddon 
had  a  story  to  tell  of  solid  gifts  bestowed,  and 
the  Opposition  had  not.  For  all  it  was  worth, 
Mr.  Seddon  unscrupulously  played  on  the  ignorant 
belief  that  the  Opposition,  if  it  attained  power, 
would  reverse  all  the  legislation  of  the  past  few 
years.  There  was  no  answer  to  that  really;  for 
to  understand  the  answer  some  knowledge  of  poli- 
tical history  was  required.  A  favourite  theme 
also  of  the  Premier  was  that  he  had,  "  by  his 
legislation,"  produced  the  solid  measure  of  pros- 
perity New  Zealand  now  enjoys.  To  that  also 
there  was  no  answer.  The  prosperity  was  a  fact 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  individual.  The  his- 
tory of  the  past  was  forgotten;  and  the  law  of 
the  fluctuations  of  prosperity  and  depression  was 
unknown  to  the  mass. 

Mr.  Seddon's  alliances  with  the  brewers  and 
publicans  and  with  the  Catholic  body  generally 
are  well  known  facts,  but  they  are  minor  facts, 
and  they  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  The 
power  of  the  brewing  interest  will  yet  have  to 
be  sternly  dealt  with  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  New  Zealand,  but  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  Mr.  Seddon's  day.  The  essential  facts 
of  the  position  as  it  was  at  the  General  Election 
may  be  easily  summarised.  Mr.  Seddon  had  for 
years  laid  himself  out  to  capture  all  classes  of 
the  community.  His  knowledge  of  the  commoner 
instincts  of  humanity,  and  how  best  to  appeal  to 
them,  is  masterly.  He  is  a  crude  and  uninstructed 
Walpole.  But  he  has  not  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  respect  of  the  community.  Since  1893  en- 
thusiar-m  for  his  Government  declined,  until,  in 
1890,  it  was  absolutely  dead.  His  opponents  had 
been  allowed  gradually  to  increase  in  number,  until 
he  was  threatened  with  defeat.  Then  there  was 
a  pause,  and  a  silent  reflection.  Things  were  to 
be  got  out  of  Mr.  Seddon — were  they  to  be  got 
out  of  the  Opposition?  Warnings  about  the 
character  of  the  administration,  the  lowering  of 
:he  standard  of  public  morality,  the  reckless  heap- 
ing up  of  the  public  debt — these  things  were  all 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  the  future  could  look 
after  itself. 

The  result  was  a  silent,  unenthusiastic  de- 
termination to  keep  Mr.  Seddon  in  power  for 
a  while  yet,  and  the  effort  just  to  keep  him  afloat 
had  the  unexpected  effect  of  giving  him  a  huge 
majority.  No  one  was  more  astonished  than  him- 
self. 
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The  N.Z.  elections  are  over,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  results  came  as  an  astounding  sur- 
prise to  the  whole  colony.  It  was  a  short  and 
sharp  conflict.  The  keenness  with  which  it  was 
fought  on  all  sides  showed  that  both  parties  were 
quite  unprepared  for  the  actual  result;  and  the 
fact  that  two  candidates  fell  victims  to  heart 
disease  during  the  contest,  and  that  a  newly-elected 
member  has  since  succumbed,  is  not  without  its 
significance  in  reference  to  the  tension  which 
existed. 

A  "  One-Man  "  Victory. 

The  Premier  returns  with  an  unexampled  ma- 
jority. I  say  the  Premier  advisedly,  for  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Parliament  he  stood  practically 
without  a  Cabinet,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  his  own  personality  has  largely  determined 
the  issue.  The  Opposition  are  naturally  "sick  and 
sorry,"  but  there  is  no  section  of  the  community 
more  thoroughly  sad  than  that  portion  of  the 
Liberal  party  which  is  more  liberal  than  the  Pre- 
mier, and  finds  itself  in  opposition  to  him  be- 
cause it  regards  his  administrative  duties  as  a 
trust  held  by  him  for  the  people,  for  which  he 
should  be  as  certainly  responsible  as  any  or- 
dinary trustee  is  for  the  property  he  holds.  The 
ejection  has  many  a  lesson  for  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  learn.  Most  of  the  extreme  Radicals  were 
sustained  during  the  short  but  sharp  campaign 
by  a  conviction  that  the  colony  had  thoroughly 
realised  the  dangers  with  which  the  practical  auto- 
cracy of  the  Premier  menaced  it.  We  believed 
that  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  had  been 
aroused,  and  that  this  election  would  conclusively 
show  that  the  political  "jobs"  which  have  been 
exposed  in  all  their  hideousness  must  cease  to  be 
characteristic  features  of  the  political  life  of  the 
colony.  But  our  illusions  have  been  rudely  dis- 
pelled. The  result  of  the  poll  proves  to  us  either 
that  the  "moral  sense"  of  the  community  is  lower 
than  we  thought  it,  or  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  culpably  ignorant:  or,  as  is  probably 
the  real  truth,  that  both  these  things  are  true. 

The  situation  is  a  serious  one.  The  new  House 
contains  over  forty  members  who  will  be  disposed 
to  condone  every  mistake  and  every  act  of  posi- 
tive wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  the  Premier, 
should  he  ask  them,  as  he  unquestionably  will, 
and  that  frequently.  A  dangerously  large  propor- 
tion  of  the  party  are  men   whose  habits   render 


them  incapable  of  bringing  their  reason  and  judg- 
ment to  bear  upon  the  issues  before  them.  The 
fight  for  purity  of  administration  will  of  necessity 
be  waged  largely  from  outside  the  House. 

There  is  scarcely  a  consoling  feature  in  the 
situation,  unless  it  be  the  convincing  testimony  it 
affords  to  the  fact  that  the  colony  from  end  to  end 
is  on  the  side  of  progress  in  legislation,  and  not 
on  the  side  of  reaction.  To  those  of  us,  however, 
who  realise  that  no  Government  in  this  colony 
initiates  legislation,  the  consolation  afforded  is 
very  small  indeed:  for  there  is  more  real  danger 
in  progressive  legislation  corruptly  administered 
than  in  reactionary  legislation  when  the  adminis- 
trators have  a  high  conception  of  the  morality 
which  should  characterise  public  life. 

Mr.  Seddon's  Personality. 

A  faint  hope  may  still  be  awakened  by  the  very 
greatness  of  the  Premier  himself.  He  is  not  a 
petty  nor  a  small-minded  man.  His  abilities  are 
unquestioned,  his  capacity  for  work  enor- 
mous, and  his  energy  tireless.  And  his 
personality  has  undoubtedly  blinded  the  public 
mind  to  his  deficiencies.  But  he  is  most  generous 
in  his  hour  of  triumph;  and  therefore  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  man  who,  when  his  power  was 
menaced  from  day  to  day,  defied  his  opponents 
and  persisted  in  his  accustomed  methods  of  ad- 
ministration may,  now  that  the  people  of  the 
colony  have  accorded  him  an  unexampled  triumph, 
rise  to  the  heights  of  his  nature,  and  run  straight 
simply  because  it  would  be  so  easy  for  him  to  do 
the  other  thing.  There  is  a  largeness  of  disposi- 
tion which  makes  such  a  course  possible.  And 
the  Premier  possesses  it.  Whether  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  so  rise  to  his  full  stature  is  another 
question.  It  would  mean  a  complete  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  public  service. 

How  New  Zealand  Women  Voted. 

There  is  one  bearing  of  the  election  that  has 
special  interest  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  movement  towards  the  complete  removal  of 
political  disabilities  from  women.  What  lesson 
has  the  situation  to  teach  us  with  reference  to 
womanhood  suffrage?  It  shows,  I  think,  conclu- 
sively that  the  contention  that  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  women  would  induce  a  higher 
moral  tone  in  politics  is  baseless.  Not  for  a 
moment   would    I   suggest   that   that   fact   consti- 
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tutes  an  argument  against  womanhood  suffrage, 
for  the  mere  citizenship  of  women  is  the  only 
proper  ground  for  their  admission  to  the  franchise. 
We  have  no  more  right  to  exclude  them  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  not  elevate  the  tone  of 
our  politics  than  we  should  have  to  exclude  any 
section  of  our  men  on  the  same  ground. 

But  this  election  has  been.  I  think,  the  best  test 
yet  afforded  of  the  influence  of  the  woman's  vote 
upon  politics,  and  my  own  judgment  of  the  result 
is  that  women  have  not  proved,  in  this  matter, 
to  represent  the  "conscience  of  the  community." 
They  are,  politically,  just  about  as  exacting  as  men 
are;  no  more  so,  and  no  less.  We  have  not  re- 
turned a  Letter  type  of  man.  We  have  not  made 
character  a  qualification  for  membership. 

The  Prohibition  Vote. 
The  influence  of  the  Prohibition  movement  upon 
the   elections   is   anything   but   clearly   evidenced. 


The  most  prominent  Prohibitionist  amongst  the 
candidates  has,  it  is  true,  been  defeated.  But 
another,  who  runs  him  hard  in  the  agitation,  has 
been  returned,  and  the  actual  representation  of 
the  party  is  larger.  The  movement  has  not  gone 
ahead  "by  leaps  and  bounds;"  but  it  is  making 
sure  and  steady  progress.  The  total  increase  in 
the  "No-License"  vote,  according  to  the  returns  as 
yet  available,  promises  to  be  over  20,000,  whilst  the 
advocates  of  "continuance"  have  lost  ground  in 
almost  every  constituency,  and  over  the  whole 
have  polled  a  much  smaller  vote  than  last  time. 
Prohibition  is  anything  but  dead  yet,  and  in  all 
probability  the  new  lease  of  power  given  to  the 
Premier  and  to  the  liquor  trade  will  consolidate 
the  parties  which  make  for  reform  in  general  poli- 
tics and  in  licensing  matters,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  will  prove  anything  but  a  genuine 
"  set  back." 
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(Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Eastern  Goldfields  Westralian  Eeform  League.) 


A  remarkable  conference  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, December  13,  at  Coolgardie.  The  gathering 
was  the  largest  and  most  representative  ever  held 
on  the  Eastern  goldfields  of  Western  Australia. 
The  Mayor  of  Coolgardie  occupied  the  chair.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  almost  all  the  public 
bodies,  including  Municipal  Councils,  Roads 
Boards,  Chambers  of  Mines,  labour  organisations, 
&c.,  from  Esperance  to  Leonora,  and  from 
Southern  Cross  to  Kanowna.  The  object  of  the 
conference  was  to  consider  what  action  should  he 
taken  now  that  the  Western  Australian  Parliament 
had  declined  to  submit  the  Commonwealth  Bill  to 
the  votes  of  the  electors. 

After  lengthy  deliberation  it  was  de- 
cided— "  That  this  conference  is  of  opinion 
that,  as  all  other  constitutional  means  have 
been  tried  and  failed,  the  only  course  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  Eastern  goldfields,  espei.ially 
in  the  matter  of  Federation,  is  to  take  advantage 
of  the  power  given  under  the  Constitution  Act  cf 
1890,  and  to 

Petition  the  Queen 

for  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  colony  of  Wes- 
tern Australia,  for  the  establishment  of  responsible 
government  therein,  and  for  becoming  part  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth."  That  drastic  reso- 
lution was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried  by  sixty 
votes  to  one. 

The  result  of  the  division  on  the  motion  gives  a 
correct  idea  of  public  feeling  regarding  separation 
amongst  the  80,000  residents  of  the  territory  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  The  question  of  separa- 
tion was  by  no  means  new  to  the  delegates,  and 
some  of  them,  in  anticipation  of  the  necessity  tor 
such  an  extreme  remedy  for  the  wrongs  of  the 
goldfields,  had  for  months  previously  been  making 
extensive  inquiries  and  careful  study  of  constitu- 
tional, financial,  and  other  matters  bearing  on 
goldfields  separation.  At  the  Coolgardie  confer- 
ence a  Reform  League  was  formed,  and  a  provi- 
sional executive  committee  appointed.  Since  theii 
the  separation  movement  has  been  proceeded  with 
quietly,  determinedly,  and  effectively. 

The  decision  at  which  the  conference  arrived  was 
but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  antagonism  that 


has  for  the  past  couple  of  years  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  intensity  amongst  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
goldfields  towards  the  Forrest  Government.  The 
long  series  of  injustices  that  have  fostered  this  hos- 
tile feeling  constitute  one  of  the  reasons  to  be  put 
forward  in  furtherance  of  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  new  colony.  One  of  the  first  of  the  list 
of  goldfields  wrongs  is 

Grossly  Inadequate  Parliamentary  Repre- 
sentation. 

Pocket  boroughs  are  maintained  in  the  most  glar- 
ing manner  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  old 
settlers  as  against  the  new  arrivals.       Following 
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are  some  ol  the  constituencies  that  return  Govern- 
ment supporters; — Ashburton,  42  electors  on  the 
roll;  De  Grey,  70;  East  Kimberley,  90;  West  Kim- 
berley,  145;  Roebourne,  128;  Greenough,  178;  Yal- 
goo,  194;  Murchison,  163;  Gascoyne,  222;  and  Irwin, 
106.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  as  plural  voting 
obtains  in  Western  Australia,  a  large  number  of 
those  on  the  electoral  rolls  for  these  electorates  are 
residents  of  Perth,  who  are  entitled  to  vote  by  proxy 
in  any  constituency  where  they  own  property.  It 
is  said  there  are  not  a  score  of  resident  electors  in 
the  Ashburton  district.  Yet  each  of  these  pocket 
boroughs  has  as  much  power  politically  as  the 
Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder  district,  which,  with  a 
population  of  40,000,  has  only  one  member  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

During  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
a  so-called  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill 
was  passed,  but  the  improvement  effected,  if  any, 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible.  With  a  couple 
of  exceptions,  the  old  pocket  boroughs  are  retained, 
and  at  least  one  additional  pocket  borough  (Collie) 
has  been  created.  When  it  was  suggested  that  the  twj 
Kimberleys,  containing  between  them  235  electors 
on  the  roll,  should  be  amalgamated  into  one  con- 
stituency, the  proposal  was  rejected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  but  in  the  same  day  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  House  (the  Legislative  Assembly) 
indignantly  scouted  the  idea  of  giving  an  addi- 
tional members  to  North-East  Coolgardie,  with 
3,379  electors.  Under  the  new  Bill  the 
Eastern  goldflelds,  whilst  they  have  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  population,  are  allowed  only  one-fifth 
of  the  representation  in  the  Upper  House,  or  six 
members  in  a  House  of  thirty:  in  the  Lower  House 
the  proportion  is  also  one-fifth,  or  ten  members  in 
a  House  of  fifty.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things 
continues,  we  on  the  Eastern  goldfields  believe  we 
are  depvlved  of  all  hope  of  the  amelioration  of  our 
grievances  for  years. 

Financial  Wrongs. 

Another  complaint  made  by  the  min- 
ing community  is  that  whilst  they  con- 
tribute more  than  their  share  to  the  revenue,  thev 
receive  but  a  comparatively  insignificant  proiior- 
tion  of  the  expenditure.  In  a  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  Separation  Conference,  to  be 
held  in  Kalgoorlie  on  .Tanuary  3  [this  ar- 
ticle was  written  in  December],  the  provisional 
executive  committee  have  dealt  exhaustively  with 
the  question  of  taxation. 

The  following  extract  from  this  report  is  worthy 
to  be  republishefi: — "Dealing  with  the  last  four 
years,  we  find  that  the  consolidated  revenue  of 
Western  Australia  has  been  £9,935,004,  while  the 
expendittire  has  been  £10,459,585.  This  expendi- 
ture does  not  include  the  loan  revenue,  whicli 
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amounted  to  i: 5,071, 90ti  during  the  four  years  in 
question,  so  the  total  expenditure  has  been 
£15,531,491.  Now,  we  find  that  the  expenditure 
on  railways  during  that  time  was  £2,441,789,  and 
for  post  and  telegraphs  £881,951.  Deducting  these 
amounts  leaves  £12,207,751  expended  in  the  colony 
of  Western  Australia  on  all  other  objects  within 
the  years  mentioned.  On  the  27th  September  last 
a  return  was  asked  for  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  expenditure  on  the  Eastern  goldfields  during 
the  four  years  in  question.  The  return  states:  — 
1.  Expenditure  on  the  Eastern  goldfields  during  the 
last  four  years,  £954,397  18s.  4d.  (exclusive  of  the 
Northam-Menzies  railway).  2.  Cost  of  railways 
from  Northam  to  Menzies,  £984,935  3s.  7d.  From 
this  we  see  all  the  Government  claim  to  have 
spent  on  these  fields  during  the  four  years  is 
£1,939,332;  but  even  this  is  an  over-estimate,  as 
the  railway  from  Northam  to  Southern  Cross  was 
passed  before  the  Coolgardie  fields  broke  out,  and 
cost  approximated  £324,000,  which  was  spent  before 
the  period  in  question.  So  the  total  expenditure  on 
the  Eastern  goldfields,  including  all  public  works, 
ought  to  be,  on  the  Government's  own  showing, 
£1,015,332,  as  against  £10,592,419.  spent  on  the 
coastal  districts  during  the  same  period. 

But  further,  we  claim  that  the  Eastern  goldfields 
have  contributed  to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund 
during  that  periofl  considerably  over  £2,000,000, 
without  the  railway  receipts  or  profits;  that  is,  to 
put  it  shortly,  the  Government  has  derived  half  a 
million  more  revenue  from  the  goldfields  during  the 
last  four  years  than  it  has  spent  on  them  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  and  loan  fund  put  to- 
gether, or,  in  other  words,  they  have  .spent,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  proper  revenue,  half  a  million  of  the 
goldfields  revenue,  and  the  entire  loan  expendi- 
ture on  the  coastal  or  older  districts  during  the 
four  years  in  question." 

Railway  Injustice. 

By  the  time  this  article  appears,  the 
report  from  which  the  above  quotation  !s 
taken  will  probably  have  been  published  in 
most  of  the  Eastern  papers,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  it  further.  It  deals  fully  with  the  many 
monstrous  wrongs  under  which  the  goldfields  have 
l)een  long  suffering,  especially  the  iniquitous  dif- 
ferential railway  rates. 

Not  satisfied  with  high  Customs  duties  and  taxing 
thus  our  food,  clothing,  machinery.  &c.,  the  Go- 
vernment make  the  railways  the  medium  of  further 
exploiting  the  goldfields  for  the  benefit  of  the 
coastal  .listricts.  For  instance,  the  carriage  to 
Kalgoorlie  on  local  jarrah  is  19s.  Id.,  and  on  Im- 
ported Oregon  over  the  same  distance  £4  2s.  Sd. 
In  coal,  the  difference  in  rates  for  387  miles  is— 
local.  ICs.  Ud.:   and    imported,     £1   8s.  8d.       For 
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jams,  ore  to  the  coast,  and  numerous  other  com- 
modities, the  rates  are  even  still  more  extra- 
ordinary. 

Then  the  goldfields  are  denied  a  railway 
to  their  natural  port,  Esperance.  A  glance 
at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  the  injus- 
tice done  to  us  in  this  respect.  The  absence  of  a 
railway  to  Esperance  necessitates  all  goods  from 
the  Eastern  colonies  to  these  fields  travelling  o(i8 
miles  extra  by  sea  and  218  miles  extra  by  rail,  so 
as  to  force  all  commerce  and  traffic  to  pass  through 
Perth  and  Fremantle. 

The  Betrayal  of  Federation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  how  the 
goldfields      have      been    be-fooled    and    betrayed 
concerning    Federation.      The    population    of    the 
territory  proposed  to  be  separated  have  shown  in 
a  variety  of  ways  that  99  per  cent,  of  them  earn- 
estly desire  federal  union  with  the  Eastern  colo- 
nies.    Through  the  medium  of  a  monster  petition 
and  innumerable  public  meetings,  the  mining  com- 
munity pleaded  for  the  submission   of  the  Com- 
monwealth Bill  unamended  to  the  electors.     But  it 
has  all  been  in  vain,  and  the  Eastern  goldfields 
have    now   adopted     the   last    resort— Separation. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  mention  all  the  grievous  wrongs  and 
petty  annoyances  to  which  the  goldfields  are  sub- 
jected.     The   ignorance  of  the    members  of    the 
Ministry  concerning  the  mining  industry  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  mining  industry  is  lamentable. 
They  have  made  so  many  ridiculous  blunders  of 
legislation  and  administration  that  all  classes  have 
unfortunately  come  to  regard  the  laws  with  con- 
tempt and  break  them  with   impunity.     Recently 
the  representatives  of  mining  companies  absolutely 
refused  to  open  local  registers,  although  required 
to  do  so  by  Act  of  Parliament.     The  statute  con- 
sequently became  a   dead    letter.      The  licensing 
laws  are  a  mere  bye-word,  and  the  Goldfields  Act 
is  such  a  mass  of  inconsistencies  and  incongruities 
that  its  interpretation  is  the  subject  of  endless  liti- 
gation,  especially  between   leaseholders   and   dig- 
gers.    Both  sides  suffer,  and  feel  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  badly  drafted  and  badly  administered 
laws.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  conviction  is  now 
general  that  government  from  Perth  is  impossiljle? 
It  is  universally  felt  that  such  problems  as  the  al- 
luvial difficulty  would  be  solved  within  a  month 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  if  the  goldfields 
had  the  power  of  self-government.     Indeed,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  the  territory  of  "Western 
Australia,  comprising  as  it  does  one-third  of  the 
continent,  is  too  large  for  its  affairs  to  be  properly 
managed  by  one  local  Government,  as  the  interests 
of  various   parts  are  very   diverse   and   liable   to 
clash. 


A  New  Colony. 
The  time  has  arrived  for  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  colony  on  the  Eastern  goldfields,  and 
possibly,  later  on,  the  formation  of  a  semi-tropical 
colony,  consisting  of  the  northern  part  of  Western 
Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia. 

The      Constitution      Act      of      Western      Aus- 
tralia     specially      provides      for      the      division 
of      the      colony       without      reference      to      the 
local  Parliament.     It  has  been  said  that  the  Colo- 
nial Boundaries  Act  abrogated  this  provision   in 
the  Constitution,  but  several  eminent  authorities 
on  constitutional    law    hold    that    such  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  no  constitutional  difficulties    exist 
in  the  way  of  the  speedy  attainment  of  separation. 
Neither      should      there      be      any    obstacles    to 
the      adjustment      of      the      finances      between 
the     new    and     the     old    colony.      The    Eastern 
goldfields  cannot  expect  to  get  out  of  any  of  their 
liabilities  concerning  the  public  debt  of  Western 
Australia.     Not   only   must   they   take   over   their 
share,  if  any,  but  they  are  also  bound  to  afford  aid 
in  case  of  such  a  very  improbable  contingency  as 
the  older  colony  being  unable  to  meet  their  liabili- 
ties regarding  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  ac- 
complishment   of  separation,    as  the  money  was 
lent  on  the  security  of  the  whole  colony. 

Space  does  not  permit  going  into  the  finances  of 
the  new  State.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Government 
would  have  an  overflowing  Treasury,  with  only  half 
the  amount  at  present  derived  annually  by  the  Perth 
Government   in    the   form    of   direct   and    indirect 
taxation  from  the  Eastern  goldfields.    The  expenses 
would  not  be  great,  especially  as  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment would  take  over  such  unremunerative  de- 
partments as  post  and  telegraphs,  defence,  quaran- 
tine,   lighthouses,    &c.      One    point    deserving    of 
mention  is  that  the  population  of  the  territory  pro- 
posed to  be  separated  is  at  present  almost  twice 
that  of  Western   Australia  when   the  latter   was 
granted  responsible  Government.     It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  goldfields  separation  really  means  the 
federation    of   all    Australia.      The   motto   of   the 
Reform   League  is    "Separation  for    Federation." 
With   the  goldfields   federated    with   the   Eastern 
colonies,  the  rest  of  Western  Australia  would  not 
tolerate     a     custom     house     at    Southern     Cross. 
The  old  colony  would,  therefore,  he  compelled  to 
come  into  the  union,  and  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
colonies  should  never  forget  that  we  on  the  gold- 
fields,  in  the  form  of  a  struggle  for  separation,  are 
now  waging  the  last  and  toughest  battle  for  Aus- 
tralian  federal  unity. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  separation  from  the  Wes~ 
tern    coastal    districts    is    necessary,      with      or 
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without  Federation,  as  the  latter  would  not  bring 
us  fair  representation  and  the  Esperance  rail- 
way. 

The  Home  Authorities 
are  likely  to  be  favourably  disposed  towards  sepii- 
ration  because  of  its  certainty  to  bring  about  the 
immediate  Federal  union  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, but  there  is  another  aspect  that  musi  also  in- 
fluence them  towards  granting  the  prayer  of  the 
residents  of  the  Eastern  goldfields  of  Western 
Australia.  An  analogy  has  been  often  drawn  be- 
tween the  state  of  affairs  existing  on  the  Rand 
and  in  the  Coolgardie  districts.  The  petition  from 
the  Uitlanders,  asking  for  British  interference,  was 
only  signed  by  21,000  adults.  The  petition  from 
the  Westralian  Uitlanders  will  be  sigvied  by  at 
least  35,000  adults.  To  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Transvaal  petitioners,  Britain  has  become  involved 
in  a  war  entailing  enormous  expenditure  in  lilood 
and  money.  TheWestralianUitlandersask  for  what 
may  be  accomplished  almost  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
and  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  penny. 
They  merely  desire  that  the  Home  authorities 
should  exercise  their  constitutional  powers  to  as- 
sist goldfields  residents  to  carry  out  what  is  one  of 


the  pet  schemes  of  the  Home  authorities  them- 
selves, namely,  Australian  Federation. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  19  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  made  a  statement  that  at  the  present 
.iuncture  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  sub- 
ject under  discussion  was  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Morley  said:  "In  the  name  of 
paramountcy  you  are  going  to  impose  on  the 
Transvaal  Republic  obligations  which,  for  the  life 
of  you,  ycu  dare  not  impose,  or  try  to  impose,  upon 
any  pelf-governing  colony  you  have  got."  To  this 
Mr.  Chamberlain  replied:  "If  in  the  case  which  the 
Right  Hon.  gentleman  puts,  if  a  self-governing 
English  colony  should  impose  upon  British  sub- 
jects forming  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  such 
conditions  as  are  imposed  upon  British  subjects  in 
the  Transvaal,  I  say  we  should  interfere,  or  we 
should  cut  the  connection."  In  about  three 
months'  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  asked 
to  prove  the  truth  of  those  words.  And 
the  whole  world  will  be  looking  on.  The  petition 
from  Coolgardie  will  be  given  an  increased  signi- 
ficance that  would  not  perhaps  be  attached  to  it 
were  it  not  for  the  petition  from  Johannesburg. 


Keview  of  Revikws, 
Jaruart   15,  1900. 
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CHARACTER    SKETCH. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 


ANDREW    CARNEGIE.* 


On  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  Andrew  Carnegie 
will  enter  into  the  undisputed  and  unencumbered 
possession  of  a  fortune  variously  estimated  at  from 
£25,000,000  to  £40,000,000,  invested  in  preference 
stock  in  the  greatest  industrial  concern  in  America. 
The  a,nnual  income  from  this  investment  is  over 
two  millions  sterling.  Even  if  we  take  it  exactly 
at  two  millions,  the  Dunfermline  boy  wields  a  plu- 
tocratic sceptre  of  £5,480  a  day.  A  fortune  of  forty 
or  fifty  millions  sterling  is  a  rarity  even  in  this 
latter  age  of  millionaires.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Carnegie  fortune  is.  however,  the  least  notable 
thing  about  it.  There  are  two  other  characteris- 
tics which  are  far  more  notable. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
made  his  pile  himself.     He  inherited   nothing  in 
the  shape  of  coin  from  his  ancestors,  neither  did  he 
make  any  money  by  speculative  finance.     He  built 
up  his  fortune  by  honest  industry,  aided  by  excep- 
tional good  fortune.     But  the  other  feature  about 
the  Carnegie  fortune,  which  throws  everything  else 
into  the  shade,  is  the  fact  that,  after  having  made 
his  millions,  Mr.   Carnegie  is  about  to  give  them 
all  away.  He  is  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life,  which  he  had  intended  to  devote  to 
leisure  and  rest,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  devote  to 
the  duty  of  distributing  his  wealth.     Long  ago  he 
gained  no  small  measure  of  fame  as  the  author  of 
the  aphorism — "A   man   who    dies    rich    dies   dis- 
graced.'    Supposing  Mr.  Carnegie  lives  to  see  his 
ninetieth  year,  it  will  take  him  all  his  time  to  get 
rid  of  his  money.     ^A-en  if  he  merely  distributed 
his  annual  income,  he  would  in  the  next  twenty- 
eight   years   have   fifty-six   millions   to   dispose   of. 
and  still,  at  the  end   of  that  time,  he  would   "die 
disgraced"  with  forty  or  fifty  millions  still  stand- 
ing to  his  credit.     He  has,  therefore,  not  merely  to 
give  away  his  income,  but  has  steadily  to  dimini -h 
his  capital  investment.  Should  he  live  to  be  ninety, 
and  he  carries  out  his  present  intentions,  he  may 
have  to  distribute  before  the  year  192S  well  on  to 
eighty  or  ninety  millions  sterling. 


''From  ihe  "Review  of  Keviews  Annual."  1000.  ].s.  .3d 
IfiGpp.— "Mr.  Cnrnpffie's  Coniindnim:  £40,000,000.  What 
Shall   I   Do   With   It?" 


What  will  he  do  with  it?  This  is  Mr.  Carnegie'i 
conundrum.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  his  wealth  entirely 
at  his  own  disposal.  He  can  do  with  it  whatever 
he  likes,  with  a  freedom,  not  to  say  a  license,  here- 
tofore denied  to  mortal  man.  It  is  a  strange  and 
dazzling  phenomenon  to  see  the  Dunfermline  boy 
^.ome  hack  to  Scotland  with  the  wealth  of  Croesus, 
determined  to  distribute  it  to  the  last  penny  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  It  reads 
like  a  fairy  tale,  and  yet  it  is  all  hard,  practical 
fact. 

The  Boy  in  Dunfermline. 

Andrew   Carnegie  was  born   in   Dunfermline  on 
November  25,    1837.     He  came  of  good  old  Scotch 
stock,  and  passed  his  early  boyhood  in  one  of  the 
most  famous  historic  cities  in  Scotland.     Mr.  Car- 
negie's father,   William   Carnegie,   was  a   master- 
weaver  in  a  small  way.     In  those  days  the  hour  of 
gigantic  mills  had  not  dawned,  and  William  Car- 
negie was  regarded  as  a  propertied  man,  fairly  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  because  he  owned  four  damask 
looms,  and  was  able  to  employ  apprentices.       Mr. 
Carnegie  has  given  us  several  glimpses  of  his  life 
in  these  earlier  days,  be^re  the  pinch  of  'poverty 
overtook  him,  and  he  was  able  to  pick  up  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.     He  learned  most  from  his 
mother  and   from   his   uncle.     His    mother   taught 
him  his  letters  and  continued  for  fifty  years  to  be 
the  good   geniup  of  his  life.       She    was  a    Scotch 
woman  of  the  old  type — that  is  to  say,  a  woman  of 
strong  character  and  of  vigorous  understanding,  a 
godly  woman,  who  looked  well  after  the  order  of 
her  own  household  and  brought  up  her  children  in 
the  way  they  should   go.     Young   .\ndrew   Carne- 
gie's character  was  moulded  by  his  mother,  and  to- 
day, as  we  discuss  the  use  he  will  make  of  his  gi- 
gantic fortune,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that 
that  trust  will  he  administered  on  principles  which 
he  acquired   at  his  mother's  knee.       To  this  day. 
when  Mr.  Carnegie  looks  back  into  the  past.  Bruce 
nnd  Wallace  stand  conspicuous  as  aureoled  heroes 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame;    but  they  are  neither  of 
them  such  an  abiding  influence  in  his  life  as  the 
thii-d    member  of  the  triumvirate.    Robert   Burns. 
Andrew  Carnegie  is  to-day  in  all  essential  ouUines 
as  he  was  fashioned  and  inspired  before  he  reached 
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his  eleventh  year.  He  grew  up  a  little  republican, 
embodying  unconsciously  the  sentiments  of  his 
father's  household.  The  lauded  nobles  were  in 
their  eyes  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  people,  nor 
could  any  good  be  hoped  from  the  Tory  oligarchy 
which  had  left  so  deep  and  grievous  a  mark  on 
recent  Scottish  history. 

The  Lad  in  Pennsy  vania. 

In  these  early  days  the  shadow  of  adversity  hung 
heavily   over    their   household.     The   days   of   the 
hand-loom  were  numbered,  and,  as  there  seemed 
no  room  for  them  in  the  Old  World,  they  would 
try  their  fortunes  in  the  New.     This  was  in  the 
year  1S18.     The   looms  were   sold,   the   household 
dispersed,  and  William  Carnegie  and  his  wife,  with 
Andrew  and  his  brother,  turned  their  faces  to  the 
Western   World.     The   Carnegies   embarked   in   a 
sailing  ship,  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  done  two 
hundred  years  before,  and  they  were  seven  weeks 
crossing  the  Atlantic!     When  they  arrived  at  the 
other   side,   they   made   their   way    to    Pittsburg, 
•where   some   relatives   had    already   settled.     The 
wrench  from  all  the  old  associations  and  friends 
m  Scotland  was  severely  felt  by  the  boy.     He  has 
told  us  how,  when  his  father  came  back  announc- 
ing that  there  was  no  more  work  to  be  had,  and  a 
family  council    met   to   discuss   the   selling  of  the 
looms,  a  sense  of  misery,  of  want  and  poverty,  ate 
into  his  childish  heart,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  wolf  of  poverty  should  be  driven  far  from 
their  door  if  it  lay  within  his  power  to  do  it.     The 
spur  of  that  bitter  moment  has  never  ceased  to  be 
felt.     He  very  soon  was  able  to  bar  the  door  upon 
the  wolf,  but  the  impetus  which  drove  him  to  make 
the  effort  continued  with  him  with  undying  force 
through    life.      The    emigration   to    America    was 
taken   chiefly   for   his   sake   and   for   that   of   his 
brother.      The   old    folks     might    have     muddled 
through  somehow  in  Dunfermline,  but  it  would  be 
better  for  the  boys  to  emigrate.     Thus  it  was  that 
Andrew     Carnegie    was     transplanted     from     the 
ancient  city  and  royal  borough  of  Dunfermline  to 
take  up  his  abode  far  from  the  tomb  of  Bruce,  and 
make  his  living  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

His    Fir.st    St^p   Upwards. 

As  soon  as  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  was 
put  to  work  as  bobbin-boy  in  the  cotton  factory  in 
which  his  father  had  obtained  work.  He  received 
five  shillings  a  week.  He  began  work  before  it  was 
Yght  in  the  morning,  and  worked  all  day  until 
after  sunset,  with  only  forty  minutes  intermission 
for  dinner.  But  even  the  work  of  the  cotton  fac- 
tory was  not  so  hard  as  that  for  which  he  ex- 
changed it.  An  old  Scotchman,  who  knew  some 
of  the  Carnegie  family,  took  him   into  a  factory 


where  they  made  bobbins,  and  set  mm  to  fire  a 
boiler  and  run  a  small  steam  engine  which  con- 
trolled the  machinery.  A  child  of  thirteen,  with 
the  responsibility  of  running  a  steam  engine,  na- 
turally felt  that  he  was  no  longer  a  boy,  but  a  man 
indeed.  But  although  the  work  was  heavy  and 
the  hours  long,  he  was  not  unhappy.  He  had  a 
good  home,  and  he  never  ceased  to  cherish  hope  iu 
his  breast.  -I  was  young,"  he  said,  -and  had  my 
dreams,  and  something  within  me  always  told  me 
that  this  would  not  last,  and  that  I  should  soon 
get  into  a  better  position." 

Andrew  Carnegie  had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  de- 
liverance from  the  drudgery  of  firing  the  boiler. 
When  only  fourteen  he  became  telegraph  boy  at 
Pittsburg.  It  was,  he  said,  a  transference  from 
darkness  to  light— from  the  desert  to  Paradise— 
and  he  was  the  happiest  boy  alive  when  he  found 
himself  amid  books,  newspapers,  pens,  ink,  pen- 
cils, and  writing  pad.  From  telegraph  boy  Mr. 
Carnegie  pushed  his  way  upwards  to  become  an 
operator.  By  coming  to  the  office  before  the  opera- 
tor arrived  in  the  morning,  and  practising  with 
other  boys  along  the  lines,  he  was  able 
to  read  the  messages,  and  then  took 
them  by  ear.  His  ability  to  read  by 
sound  led  to  his  appointment  as  operator.  This 
brought  him  in  a  salary  of  £5  a  month,  or  £60  a 
year— a  figure  which,  as  a  boy,  he  had  fixed  as  the 
ideal  standard  of  comfort!  It  was  not  bad  for  a 
lad  only  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

More  and  More  Promotion. 

Smart,  bright,  wiry,  active,  and  intelligent, 
young  Andrew  Carnegie  did  not  long  remain  at  the 
telegraph  office.  One  day  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  a 
superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who 
frequently  came  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  had 
noticed  Carnegie's  briskness,  offered  him  the  post 
of  clerk  and  operator  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  In  the  service  of  that  line  he  remained 
for  thirteen  years.  He  began  by  being  telegraphic 
clerk  and  operator.  He  left  it  after  having  been 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Mr.  Scott,  that  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburg  Division.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Scott  came  to  regard  him  as  his 
right-hand  man;  and  when  Mr.  Scott  became  As- 
sistant-Secretary of  War,  he  put  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
charge  of  the  military  railroads  and  telegraphs  of 
the  Government.  Carnegie  was  then  only  a  young 
man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  and  it  was  his 
first  experience  of  actual  warfare.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
experience  in  this  war  intensified  the  abhorrence 
of  war  which  has  always  been  with  him  a  domi- 
nating sentiment.  He  was  very  glad  when,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  he  was  able  to  leare 
Washington  and  return  to  Pittsburg,  and  resume 
his  duties  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


iSevibw  op  Reviews, 
Jamtjaby  15.  1900. 
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His  Beginnings  in  Business. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Washington  he 
stumbled — apparently  by  chance — upon  the  inven- 
tor of  the  sleeping  car,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
partnership  that  gave  him  a  great  lift  upwards. 
Mr.  Carnegie  now  began  to  feel  that  he  was  on  the 
highway  to  wealth. 

His  first  stroke  of  good  luck  was  made  when  he 
had  a  little  money  of  his  own  to  invest,  and  his 
very  first  investment  turned  out  a  veritable  gold 
mine.  In  the  early  sixties  the  enormous  natural 
wealth  of  the  Pennsylvanian  oil-fields  was  little 
known.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  one  of  the  lucky  mor- 
tals who  struck  oil.  He,  with  sorne  others,  bought 
a  farm  for  £8.000,  which  in  one  year  paid  in  cash 
dividends  £200,000— rather  a  good  return  upon  an 
investment  of  £8.000. 

Mr.  Carnegie  reached  his  thirtieth  year  before 
he  was  shunted  from  oil  and  railways  into  the  in- 
dustry in  which  he  has  made  his  millions. 

How  He  Began  to  Turn  Iron  into  Gold. 

After  his  appointment  as  Mr.  Scott's  successor 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  Pittsburg  Division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he  found  that  the  com- 
pany he  was  serving  had  begun  to  make  experi- 
ments with  an  iron  In-idge.  Before  that  time  all 
bridges  had  been  made  of  wood.  Finding  the  ex- 
periment successful,  he  saw  that  there  was  a  great 
future  for  chose  who  would  manufacture  material 
for  bridge  building.  He  therefore  joined  with  seve- 
i-al  friends,  raised  £250  extra  from  his  banker,  and 
started  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works.  The  Key- 
stone firm  was  successful  from  the  start.  It  began 
by  building  the  first  great  bridge  for  the  Ohio 
River,  which  has  a  300  foot  span,  and  has  never 
looked  behind  it  since.  Mr.  Carnegie  found  that 
bridge-building  paid  him  better  than  superintend- 
ing railways.  He  no  sooner  felt  his  feet  in  the  new 
enterpiise  than  he  resigned  his  position  on  the 
railway. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  career 
need  not  he  told  at  such  length.  He  was  now  in 
business  for  himself.  He  had  repaid  the  small 
lopns  with  which  he  had  been  financed,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  and  he  was  free  to  take  up 
any  good  thing  that  he  came  across.  He  was 
situated  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  heart  of  the  richest 
iron  i^nd  coal  region  in  the  world.  He  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Old  World,  and  it  was  from  England  in 
1868  that  he  obtained  the  hint  that  he  was  to  turn 
to  such  good  account.  Thirty  years  ago  English  rail- 
ways were  just  beginning  to  substitute  steel  for 
iron  as  the  material  for  their  metalled  way.  Mr. 
Carnegie  saw  that  steel  was  the  coming  metal,  ami 
set  to  work  to  provide  pLapt  ^■t^>  vuti''ipate  the  in- 
evitable demand.         -  -'  •■  • 


His  Present  Holding. 

He  had  established  a  reputation,  he  was  known 
to  be  a  man  in  whose  hands  everything  prospered, 
he  could  command  as  much  capital  as  he  required. 
And  as  he  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  country 
whose  praifaes  he  chanted  in  his  book  "Triumphant 
Democracy,"  he  acquired  all  the  best  coal  and  iron 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg.  After- 
wards he  extended  his  operations  and  acquired 
the  best  iron-producing  lands  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  built  a  railway  186  miles  long, 
in  order  to  bring  his  ores  to  his  shops.  His  idea 
was  to  own  everything  that  was  necessary  for  the 
production  of  what  he  had  to  manufacture.  In 
this  way  he  has  built  up  a  veritable  kingdom. 

The  acquisition  of  the  best  mineral  deposits 
which  can  be  worked  at  a  minimum  of  cost  is  the 
solid  foundation  on  which  the  Carnegie  fortune 
rests.  These  immense  resources  enable  him,  for 
instance,  to  produce  coke  at  about  one-fifth  the 
price  that  it  costs  to  produce  it  in  England. 

His  Prophecy  as  to  England's  Downfall. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  diagnosis  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  Britain  and  the  United  States  goes  deep, 
and  if  he  is  right,  the  doom  of  Britain  is  written  in. 
the  tablet  of  Destiny  with  a  pen  of  adamant.  For 
years  past  we  have  maintained  our  manufacturing 
position  by  attracting  to  these  little  islands  the- 
ra,w  material  from  other  continents.  This,  in  Mr. 
Carnegie's  opinion,  will  no  longer  be  possible. 
We  are  using  up  our  coal,  we  are  reaching  the 
limits  of  our  resources  in  ironstone,  while  the 
United  States  has  as  yet  but  scratched  the  surface 
of  its  mineral  treasures.  The  skilled  labour  of  the 
world  will  naturally  gravitate  to  the  place  wJiere- 
wages  are  highest  and  dividends  largest.  In: 
Greater  Britain  it  is  probable  we  may  find  vast 
resources  which  will  enable  the  Empire  to  hold  its- 
own  with  the  Republic.  But  if  the  contest  is  to  be 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, in  Mr.  Carnegie's  opinion  the  struggle  is  over 
— we  are  already  beaten  hopelessly  beyond  alll 
chance  of  recovery. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Carnegie  meditatively,  "the  law 
will  become  universal.  No  nation  will  permanently 
be  able  to  maintain  a  greater  population  than  what 
it  can  feed  and  support  with  its  own  products.  The- 
destiny  of  the  old  country  seems  to  me  very  plain. 
You  will  be  the  family  seat  of  the  race.  Your- 
manufactures  will  go  one  after  the  other,  but  you 
will  become  more  and  more  popular  as  the  garden 
and  pleasure-ground  of  the  race,  which  will  always 
regard  Great  Britain  as  its  ancestral  home.  Pro- 
bably you  will  be  able  to  support  fifteen  millions,, 
not  more." 
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If  Mr.  Carnegie  be  right,  or  even  if  10  per  cent. 
of  his  lugubrious  pi'edictions  be  justified,  iTTs  ob- 
vious that  we,  as  a  nation,  Avould  do  well  to  shorten 
sail  and  prepare  for  the  difliculties  ahead.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  we  are  increasing  our  expenditure 
every  year  and  increasing  our  responsibilities  and 
financial  obligations,  as  if  we  were  merely  enter- 
ing into  our  inheritance  instead  of  approaching  the 
end  of  our  tether. 

His  Character. 

Of  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
remarl\  upon  the  youthful  enthusiasm  which  makes 
this  man  of  sixty,  laden  with  the  care  of  millions, 
as  light-hearted  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  without  a 
penny  in  his  pack.  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of 
temperament,  that  element  of  vivacity  and  of  in- 
exhaustible interest  in  the  world  and  everything 
that  it  contains.  Most  men  by  the  time  they  have 
accumulated  their  millions  find  themselves  in  the 
place  of  the  famous  doctor  who  had  so  many  books 
on  the  cop  of  his  head  that  they  crushed  out  his 
brainc.  Mr.  Carnegie,  however,  moves  as  freely 
under  the  weight  of  his  millions  as  if  the  solid  bul- 
lion was  gossamer  light  as  air.  There  is  a  cheery 
self-complacency  which  never  fails  him.  Mr.  Car- 
negie is  supremely  satisfied  with  himself,  and  for 
the  most  part  with  the  Republic  whose  triumphs  he 
hymns  in  his  best-known  book.  He  is  not  quite  so 
satisfied  now,  when  the  news  of  fresh  fighting  in 
the  Philippines  is  served  up  every  morning  and 
evening;  but  not  even  the  apostasy  of  the  Repub- 
lican body  from  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  can  permanently  darken 
the  roseate  outlook  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  contri- 
butory causes  of  this  desirable  and  rare  equipoise 
by  which  Mr.  Carnegie  is  able  to  unite  the  expe- 
rience of  a  boy's  enthusiasm  with  the  mature  wis- 
dom gained  by  a  life-long  experience  are  many. 

His  Original  Endowment. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Carnegie  inherited  a  good 
constitution.  He  came  of  a  splendid  old  Scottish 
stock,  and  was  brought  up  on  porridge  and  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.  He  honoured  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  his  days  have  been  long  according  to 
the  promise,  for  he  eschewed  all  the  vices  of  youth. 
and  devoted  himself  from  the  first  decade  to  help- 
ing his  parents  to  meet  the  household  expenses. 
He  has  never  smoked,  and  if  he  is  not  an  absolute 
teetotaler,  he  is  certainly  extremely  abstemious  in 
the  matter  of  alcohol.  Good  health,  a  good  consti- 
tution, and  good  habits  iiave  all  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  has  also  been  extremely  successful. 
After  the  first  struggle  of  his  boyhood  he  has  had 
singularly  few  reverses.     He  has  gone  on  conquer- 


ing, and  to  conquer  from  one  victory  to  another. 
Success  has  mellowed  him,  and  he  is  much  less  ac- 
rimonious and  disputatious  to-day  than  he  was  ten 
years   ago. 

His  Optimism. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  cheery,  plea- 
sant outlook  npoii  things  in  general  is  partly  due 
to  the  absence  of  any  deep  religious  convictions,  if 
by  religion  we  mean  the  mystical,  transcendental 
element  which  Ci'omwell  possessed  in  such  a  spe- 
cial manner.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  like  the  cattle  whom 
Walt  Whitman  praised:  "They  do  not  lie  awake  in 
the  dark  and  weep  for  their  sins."  A  good  diges- 
tion and  an  easy  conscience,  or  at  least  a  con- 
science not  haunted  by  sense  of  sin,  probably 
helped  to  enable  Mr.  Carnegie  to  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  life  impossible  to  his  ancestors,  who  were 
reared  in  the  shadow  of  the  Calvinistic  faith.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  not  been  burdened  with  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  family  life  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  His  devotion  to  his  mother  kept 
him  single  to  middle  age,  and  it  is  only  three  or 
foui-  years  since  he  first  experienced  the  satisfac- 
tion and  faced  the  responsibility  of  parentage.  To 
look  habitually  upon  the  bright  side  of  things,  al- 
ways to  take  short  views  and  to  encounter  the 
future  with  a  cheerful  confidence  that  the  tendency 
is  upwai'ds  and  onwards,  and  that  the  law  govern- 
ing all  things  tends  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
and  the  evolution  of  the  best — such  is  the  comfort- 
able philosophy  with  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  con- 
fronted the  world.  , 

Mr.  Carnegie  as  Author. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  gifts  which  many 
men  with  greater  pretensions  to  literature  might 
envy.  He  is  simple,  natural,  and  lucid.  Some  of 
his  articles,  notably  one  on  the  currency  question 
.at  the  last  general  election,  were  models  of  clear 
statement,  of  illustration,  and  of  close  argument. 
He  has  travelled  all  round  the  world,  and  in  every 
latitude  has  been  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
things.  Blessed  with  a  retentive  memory,  and  a 
quick  association  of  ideas,  his  essays  abound  with 
happy  illustrations  and  quotations.  The  charm  .)f 
his  writing  is  that  it  is  so  natural.  Even  when  he 
deals  with  statistics,  he  contrives  so  to  represent 
them  as  to  instruct  rather  than  to  bewilder.  His 
political  ideas  are  broadened  with  experience.  At 
first  he  was  a  rather  rancorous  apostle  of  militant 
Republicanism,  with  a  considerable  taint  of  a  sec- 
tarian bias  against  the  Christian  religion.  Mr. 
Carnegie  was  never  in  good  favour  among  the  Or- 
thodox, 'ind  although  he  has  set  up  a  kind  of  naval 
chapel  in  his  Highland  retreat,  he  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  "orthodox  believers  in  John 
Knox,"  nor  can  any  organised  form  of  religious  be- 
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lief  claim  him  as  its  own.  But  he  has  lost  much  of 
the  twang  of  his  earlier  days;  and  he  admires,  al- 
though he  may  not  envy,  the  unhesitating  faith 
which  stood  Mr.  Gladstone  in  such  good  stead.  Al- 
though an  idealist  and  an  optimist,  and  therefore  a 
beiever  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  his  mind 
(S  distinctly  of  the  sectarian  order,  nor  can  the 
closest  scrutiny  reveal  any  ecclesiastical  bias  or 
theological  prejudice.  In  that  also  he  is  very 
much  like  Mr.  Rhodes.  His  chosen  apostles  are 
Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Morley. 

A  Modem  Monte  Christo. 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  shrewd  Scot,  with  a  very  keen 
eye  for  the  appreciation  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
While  not  afraid  to  express  a  diverse  judgment  in 
good  set  terms  upon  occasion,  he  is  by  no  means 
unaware  of  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  butter- 
boat. His  enemies  in  America  have  subjected  him 
to  criticism  on  account  of  the  light-hearted  gaiety 
with  which  he  discusses  his  schemes  and  his 
achievements,  but  they  are  mistaken  in  attribut- 
ing this  to  a  desire  for  reclame.  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
honestly  well  pleased  with  himself,  and  cheerily 
talks  of  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  proposes  to 


do  with  natural  interest,  and  who  can  say  that  he 
is  not  justified  in  being  interested  in  himself?  Of 
all  the  mournful  spectacles  in  the  world,  surely  it 
is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  when  a  man  or  a 
woman  is  no  longer  interested  in  his  or  her  own 
life.  And  are  we  not  all  interested  in  the  man 
into  whose  hands  the  Destinies  have  entrusted  the 
task  of  distributing  so  vast  a  fortune? 

The  foregoing  pages  are  extracted  from  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  "Re- 
view of  Reviews,"  which  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  how  Mr.  Carnegie  could  best  promote  the 
triumph  of  his  ideas  by  the  distribution  of  his  mil- 
lions. The  following  table  of  contents  explains  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  study  of  this  fascinating 
subject:  — 

Part  I.— Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. — Chapter  I.  The 
Making  of  the  Millions;  II.  Mr.  Carnegie  as  an  Em- 
ployer of  Labour;  III.  The  Ideals  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
Mr.  Rhodes:  IV.  The  Laird  of  Skibo  Castle. 

Part  II.— His  "  Gospel  of  Wealth."— Chapter  I.  Con- 
cerning Millionaires;  II.  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth;"  IIL 
The  Reception  of  His  Gospel. 

Part  III.— His  Conundrum.— Chapter  I.  How  He  will 
Solve  It;  II.  The  British- American  United  States;  IH. 
The  United  States  of  Europe;  IV.  "The  Best  Yet:" 
V.  The  Endowed  Newspape'r;  VI.  The  Moral  of  it  All. 
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SOME    NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH, 


By  W.  T.  Stead. 


POLITICAL    RECOLLECTIONS.* 


Instead  of  attempting  to  give  any  exhaustive  re- 
Tiew  of  any  one  book  as  ttie  Book  of  the  Month  in 
this  number,  I  think  it  would  be  more  useful  and 
seasonable  to  extract  someofthe  many  good  things 
wliich  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  contemporary 
chronicles  of  entertaining  gossip  that  were  pub- 
lished last  month.  I  refer  to  Sir  Algernon  West's 
Recollections,  which,  from  the  title,  begin  with  the 
year  of  his  birth  and  continue  down  to  1886.  The 
other  is  Sir  Edward  Russell's  collection  of  good 
stories,  published  under  the  title  of  "  That  Reminds 
Me."  But  before  pillaging  the  volumes  for  their 
store  of  anecdote  it  is  only  just  to  say  a  word  or 
two  concerning  the  books  and  their  authors. 

Sir  Algernon  West  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
these  pages.      Quite  recently  he  contributed  some 
fascinating  articles  to  the  "  Nineteenth  Century," 
embodying  some  of  his  reminiscences,  and  in  these 
two  volumes  we  have  more  of  them.      The  author 
is  a  good,  genial  gossip,  whose  recollections  cover 
the   whole  period   of  English   history  that  began 
with  the  Reform  Act.       He  was  private  secretary 
'to  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  first  Prime  Minister- 
ship.       He    was    subsequently    Chairman    of    the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  all  his  life  has  been 
mixing  in  the  best  political  society  in  London.     He 
is   a  fervent   Gladstonian,    whose   idolatry   of   his 
•chief  is  quite  refreshing  in  these  days,  in  which  the 
memory  of  the  great  man  is  the  mark  for  so  many 
cynical  sneers.    He  has  a  very  keen  eye  for  a  good 
story,  and   there  is  a  very  pleasant  touch   about 
his  pen  when  he  is  giving  us  pictures  of  his  con- 
temporaries.      Sir   Algernon   West   has   not   ven- 
tured to  give  us  anything  approaching  the  Gran- 
ville Memoirs;   possibly  he  has  this  in  reserve  to 
enlighten  posterity.       In  these  books  we  have  but 
■the  gleanings  of  the  vintage  of  Eschol.      The  im- 
pression, never  absent  from   the  reader,  that  Sir 
Algernon  tells  us  only  the  merest  shred  of  what  he 
■could   tell   us,    is   rather   tantalising;    but   on    the 
whole  it  enhances  the  pleasure  of  the  book. 

The  other  reservoir  of  anecdote  Which  we  have 
laid  under  contribution  is  Sir  Edward  Russell's 
"'  That  Reminds  Me."  The  title  is  free  and  easy, 
'but  very  much  to  the  point;  for  the  book  pretends 

•"Recollections:  1832-1886."  Sir  Algernon  West. 
"Two   vols.       Smith,    Elder. 

"  That  Reminds  Me."      Sir  Edward  Russell.    Unwin. 


to  be  nothing  more  than  a  stringing  together  of 
stories  of  which  the  author  is  reminded  as  his  yen 
goes  a-gossiping  over  the  events  of  his  past  life. 
Sir  Edward  Russell  has  been  for  many  years  the 
editor  of  the  "  Liverpool  Daily  Post."  He  is  one 
of  the  notable  provincial  editors  who  have  also 
occupied  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  alike 
as  journalist  and  parliamentary  man  he  has  had 
good  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  many  of 
the  good  stories  current  in  political  circles  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  the 
gossip  of  these  two  raconteurs  is  only  political,  if 
such  were  the  case  this  article  would  be  unseason- 
able indeed.  But  as  will  be  seen  from  our  ex- 
tracts, they  touch  life  on  many  points  and  raise 
many  subjects  for  pleasant  talk  at  Christmas  time. 
Take,  for  instance.  Sir  E.  Russell's  story  about 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
was  introduced  to  Shakespearian  plays.  It  would 
serve  as  a  very  good  beginning  for  an  interesting 
and  gossipy  conversation.  The  story  is  as  fol- 
lows: When  Henry  Irving  was  playing  Hamlet  in 
Dublin,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  was  then 
married,  and  whose  father  was  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
came  to  see  him  behind  the  scenes.  In  the  course 
of  their  talk  Lord  Randolph  asked  Mr.  Irving  what 
was  going  to  happen  in  the  play,  and  was  much 
interested  in  having  the  actor's  description  of  the 
fate  of  Ophelia,  and  the  climax  of  the  tragedy  in 
the  fifth  act:  — 

He  said  as  he  was  going,  "  I  am  not  much  of  a  play- 
goer, and  in  point  of  fact  I  have  never  seen  a  play  of 
Shakespeare's  before,  nor  have  I  ever  read  one.  He 
went  to  the  theatre  the  following  night,  and  the  next. 
thus  seeing  "  Hamlet  "  three  nights  in  succession;  ana 
on  the  third  night  again  obtained  admission  to  Henry 
In'ing's  room,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  a  free 
Sunday,  and  whether,  he  would  come  and  lunch  or 
dine  with  him  and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  who  was 
that  night  at  the  Vice-regal  Lodge.  Irving  consented, 
and  went  on  the  Sunday.  He  had  a  very  pleasant  dav, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  said 
to  him,  "  INIr.  Irving,  I  believe  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  as  great  a  boon  as  ever  one  man  conferred  on 
another.  I  assure  you  that  I  knew  nothing  of  Shake- 
speare and  had  not  seen  any  of  his  plays.  Since  that 
night  I  have  seen  'Hamlet'  t\^nce  again;  I  have  read 
four  of  the  other  plays,  and  I  feel  that  you  have  really 
introduced  me  to  a  new  world." 

There  are  many  points  here  for  discussion.      I3 

the  story  true?      Was  Randolph  hoaxing  Irving? 

How  old  was  the  politician  at  the  time?       And 

what  is  the  experience  of  each  of  the  guests  round 
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the  table  as  to  when  he  or  she  made   their  first 
acquaint-incc  with  Shakespeare? 

Lord  Randolph  in  after  years  became  a  great 
friend  of  Sir  Algernon  West,  who  speaks  very 
highly  of  his  quickness  and  industry.  At  first  he 
was  as  ignorant  of  figures  as  he  had  been  of  Shake- 
speare:— 

A  Ti-o;isury  clerk  puts  some  Hgures  beforo  iiiiu.  "  I 
wish  you  would  put  those  figures  plainly,"  he  said, 
"  so  that  I  can  understand  them."  The  clerk  said  he 
had  done  his  best,  and  he  had,  pointing  them  out, 
reduced    them    to    decimals.        "  Oh,"    said    Lord    Kan- 

dolph,"!  never  could  understand  what  those  d d  dots 

meant." 

He  soon   mastered   decimals,   and  prepared   and 

secured  the  assent  of  the  Cabinet  to  a  great  Budget, 

which  never  saw  the  light:  — 

On  tiie  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  carried  his 
Budget  through  the  Cabinet,  after  describing  to  me 
how  lie  had  done  so,  he  said:  "  There  in  that  box  are 
all  the  materials  of  our  Budget.  They  are  unpolished 
gems;  put  the  facets  on  them  as  well  as  you  can,  but 
do  not  speak  to  me  on  the  subject  again  till  the  end 
of  the  financial  year."'  What  that  Budget  was  cannot 
yet  be  told:  Init  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  it  far  ex- 
ceeded in  importance  any  Budget  since  Mr.  Gladstone's 
great  performance  in  1860. 

Another  theatrical  story  told  by  Sir  E.  Russell 
relates  to  Sothern,  the  creator  of  Lord  Dun- 
dreary, a  character  whose  complete  disappearance 
from  the  stage  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  im- 
mense popularity  which  it  previously  enjoyed.  Mr. 
Sothern  used  to  be  constantly  improvising  new 
"  Dundrearyisms,"'  one  of  which  Sir  E.  Russell 
mentions  as  follows.  An  actor  in  the  play  was  di- 
rected to  refer  to  the  fact  tha;t  in  Japan  a  criminal, 
sentenced  to  death,  could  always  obtain  a  substi- 
tute for  money  down.  Whereupon,  credulity  hav- 
ing been  expressed,  his  Lordship  was  to  turn  round 
and  say:  "  Oh,  y-yes,  th-that's  so.  There  are  a 
lot  of  f-fellows  in  Japan  who  get  their  1-living  by 
it." 

Another  anecdote  which  is  amusing  and  new  is 
that  told  by  Sir  Algernon  West,  on  the  authority 
of  Lord  Granville.  When  Cetewayo  was  here, 
the  famous  king  of  the  Zulus  was  taken  round 
Hyde  Park  and  was  shown,  among  other  things, 
the  Achilles  Statue.  He  asked  what  it  meant, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  in  honour  of  our  great 
general  the  Duke  of  W^ellington.  He  looked  at 
it  and  then  turned  to  one  of  his  chiefs  and  said: 
"  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  they  fought  as  we  do, 
without  clothes." 

That  is  a  new  story,  but  Sir  Algernon  does  not 
hesitate  to  tell  old  ones  if  he  thinks  them  good,  as, 
for  instance,  the  two  Jewish  stories.  One  as  to 
the  guest  who  stole  a  valuable  spoon,  putting  it  up 
his  coat-sleeve,  and  was  outwitted  by  another  guest 
who  offered  to  show  the  company  a  conjuring  trick. 
Putting  a  valuable  spoon  up  his  sleeve,  he  said, 
"  Heigh  presto!  you  will  find  the  spoon  in  the 
sleeve  of  the    gentleman    opposite,"    who,    being 


searched,  was  compelled  to  produce  the  spoon,, 
while  the  other  walked  off  with  his.  The  other 
Jewish  story  is  of  an  old  Jew,  who,  on  dying,  asked 
Ills  sons  not  to  let  him  go  as  a  pauper  to  the  other 
world,  but  to  put  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  into 
his  cothn.  Before  the  funeral  one  of  the  brothers 
asked  the  other  if  he  had  fulfilled  his  father's  wish. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  The  first  was  not  quite 
.satisfied.  He  opened  the  coffin  and  found  that  his 
brother  had  given  the  dead  man  a  crossed  cheque, 
payable  to  order. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in  Sir  A. 
West'i:.  books  was  told  hiui  by  Browniig  about  J\Ir 
Ruskin.  It  is  a  ghost  story  and  a  very  good  one. 
When  Mr.  Ruskin  was  a  young  man  staying  in  a 
valley  in  Switzerland  he  came  upoji  a  field  left 
waste  because,  the  villagers  told  him,  it  was 
haunted,  "  for  all  the  children,  but  noi  one  of  we, 
can  see  an  old  woman  sitting  there  under  the  tree." 
Rubkin  ridiculed  the  idea,  but  some  time  after- 
wards he  left  the  place  and  went  to  a  village  fifteen 
miles  off.  Remembering  the  story,  he  asked  the 
family  in  whose  house  he  lived,  whose  members 
had  never  left  their  native  hamlet,  if  he  might 
take  their  young  daughter  for  a  visit  to  the  place 
he  had  left.  They  consented,  and  he  drove  her 
over.  As  they  approached  the  field  he  said  to  the 
little  girl,  "  Your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine;  tell 
me  if  you  can  see  anyone."'  "  Nobody,"  she  said, 
"  except  an  old  woman  sitting  under  the  tree." 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  is  she  like?"  "  I  can  only 
see  her  back;"  and  then  suddenly,  wit'i  a  voice  of 
fear,  "Oh!  she  has  turned  now  and  I  can  see  her 
face,  with  two  holes  where  her  eyes  should  be." 
This  tale  is  a  capital  one  for  starting  ghost  stories. 
It  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  child  had 
ever  heard  of  the  haunted  field;  or,  secondly, 
whether,  supposing  she  had  heard  nothing,  the 
vision  was  not  due  to  the  transference  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  thought  to  the  child's  mind.  The  story  is 
interesting  anyhow,  and  suggests  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  text  about  things  being  revealed  to 
babes  and  sucklings  which  are  hidden  from  older 
eyes. 

Mr.  Gladstone  naturally  figures  prominently  in 
both  books.  Those  who  remember  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's favourite  song  was  the  Christy  Minstrels' 
"  Campdown  Races "  will  not  be  so  surprised  as 
some  are  at  Sir  A.  West's  description  of  his  boyish 
abandonment  to  the  humour  of  the  moment.  We 
are  hardly  prepared,  however,  to  hear  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone rolling  over  and  over  down  a  hill  in  a  friend's 
park,  in  pure  exuberance  of  delight  at  finding  him- 
self released  from  the  cares  of  leadership!  Sir 
E.  Russell  describes  Mr.  Gladstone's  breakfast 
parties,  and  chronicles  his  host's  jokes,  one  of 
which  was  the  story  about  Dr.  Cumings'  book, 
which    was   announced    as   "  A   Greiat   Tribulation 
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•Coming  upon  the  Earth."      This  was  parodied  so 
■as  to  read,  "A  Great  Tribulation;    Cuming  upon 

the  Earth!" 
The   following   is   a   reminiscence    of    the   same 

breakfast  as  that  at  which  the  Cuming  joke  did 

duty:  — 

He  spoke  a  good  deal  of  IMadame  Novikofi  and  the 
absurdity  of  her  being  called  a  spy.  Nothing  could  be 
more  open.  I  asked  what  her  signature  "  O.  K." 
meant,  and  they  said  the  initials  of  her  maiden  name. 
I  mentioned  its  slang  meaning,  "  O.K.,"  "  Orl  Korrect." 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  amused,  and  said  it  reminded  him 
of  the  Oxford,  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton  line  of 
old,  a  part  of  the  Great  Western  system,  which  was 
called  the  "  O.  W^  W.,"  "  Old  Worse  and  Worse."  To 
avoid  this  they  changed  the  name  to  West  Midland. 
■whereupon  it  was  called  "  W.M.,"   "'  Worst   ^lanuged." 

Sir  Algernon  West  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  treatment  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville in  1886.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given  the  Foreign 
Offlee  to  Lord  Roaebery  without  a  word  to  I.iord 
Granville,  and  Lord  Granville  was  naturally  some- 
what hurt.      On  hearing  this  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  — 

I  am  quite  willing  to  let  Lord  Granville  be  Prime 
Minister  and  I  will  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
you  may  tell   him  so   from  me. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  offer  mended  matters. 

Another  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  that  in  1884 
he  said  that  he  had  a  sneaking  liking  for  Parnell, 
and  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  would  be  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration  before  ten  years  were 
over.  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  eighteen   months   from   that  time. 

Sir  A.  West  says  that  Mr.  Gladstone  told  us  that 
nearly  every  year  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  hat 
enlarged.  There  were  only  two  men  whose  hats 
he  could  ever  get  upon  his  head — the  first  was  the 
Duke  of  Newoasitle's  and  the  second  Lord  Stan- 
hope's. He  believed  somewhat  in  plirenology,  as 
a  phrenologist  by  feeling  his  bumps  had  told  him 
how  m.any  qualities  he  was  deficient  in.  among 
others  being  a  difiiculty  to  remember  faces. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  of  how  Sir  Fred- 
erick Abel  tried  to  convince  Mr.  Gladstone  that  in 
future  there  would  be  no  need  for  cutting  down 
trees  with  an  axe,  as  a  ring  of  gtincotton  placed 
round  the  trunk  would  fell  the  tree  in  a  moment. 
To  convince  Mr.  Gladstone,  such  a  necklace  was 
put  round  a  flagstaff  in  Downing-street  garden. 
Mr.  Ayrton.  then  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
protested,  but  Sir  F.  Able  undertook  to  guarantee 
that  there  would  be  no  noise  or  disturbance  of  any 
kind.  Mr.  Ayrton  was  overruled.  Sir  F.  Abel 
fired  the  guncotton.  A  terrific  report  took  place 
which  deafened  everybody,  and  the  explosion  shat- 
tered all  the  adjoining  windows  which  were  open. 
The  noise  of  the  explosion  was  heard  as  far  as 
Hyde  Park. 

Of  Mr.  Brisht.  Sir  E.  Russell  tells  a  curi-ms  story. 
which,  if  not  true,  is  well  invented.  .John  Bright 
seldom  had  anv  serious  differences  with   his  wife. 


excepting  about  the  management  of  the  children. 

When  they  came  to  a  deadlock  Mr.  Bright,  u.sed  to 

say: — 

■■  Now  I  tell  thee  if  thou  doesn't  do  what  I  wish  I'll 
go  straight  to' Mr.  Gladstone  and  ask  him  to  make  me 
a  knight!"  Whereupon  good  Mrs.  Bright — who  never 
went  to  town  in  the  season,  by-the-bye — used  at  once 
to  agree  to  whatever  John  Briglit  wished,  saying,  "  Oh, 
anything  rather  than  that." 

Another  story  of  Sir  Edward  Russell's  tells  how 
Mv.  Bright  was  led  to  chajige  his  mind  as  to  the 
publication  of  racing  news  in  the  papers.  Mr. 
Bright  at  first  was  very  much  of  Mr.  Fletcher's 
opinion.  Mr.  Fletcher  resigned  the  editorship  of 
the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  rather  than  partake  in  the 
iniquity  of  publishing  sporting  intelligence.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Bright  confided  his  troubles  on 
this  point  to  a  Quaker,  and  said  "ne  did  not  like  the 
publication  of  racing  news  in  the  "  Morning  Star." 
To  Bright's  great  surprise  the  good  Quaker  replied: 
"  Does  thee  think  so?  I  always  read  that."  Tlie 
fact  that  such  a  man  had  such  a  laste  led  Mr. 
Bright  to  modify  his  opinion  on  a  point  which  he 
had  previously  considered  beyond  doiibt. 

Cecil  Rhodes  figures  in  Sir  E.  Russell's  recollec- 
tions as  the  hero  of  a  characteristic  scene.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  although  a  great  talker,  has  sometimes  in- 
termittent intervals  of  silence,  which  somefimes 
last  through  a  whole  dinner.  On  one  such  occa- 
sion he  sat  next  to  Harold  Frederic,  who  did  not 
know  his  man,  not  even  his  name.  After  dinner 
Harold  Frederic  said,  "  Who  was  that  hopeless 
fool  " — hopeless  was  not  really  the  word — "  who 
was  that  hopeless  fool  that  I  sat  next  to  at  dinner?  ' 
That  liopeless  fool  happened  to  be  Cecil  Rhodes. 
Tableau:  Mortification  of  the  "New  York  Times" 
London    correspondent. 

Sir  Algernon  West  reproduces,  among  other  good 
sayings,  Lord  Palmenston's  explanation  to  the 
Queen  of  the  stuffy  smell  she  noticed  when  the 
Volunteers  marched  past  in  1860.  "  Esprit  de 
corps,"  he  said. 

Another  story  about  Lord  Palmerston  is  as  fol- 
lows:— ■ 

A  deputation  waited  on  Lord  Palmerston  urging  him 
to  provide  a  proper  galler\'  for  the  Chantrey  pictures, 
then  hidden  away  in  a  cellar.  "Ah."  .said  Lord  Pal- 
merston, "  I  wi]\  do  what  I  can,  but  you  must  recol- 
lect the  old  saying:    'Ars  est  celare  artem.'  " 

Here  is  a  story  told  by  Lady  Rose.  She  asked 
a  poor  woman  how  her  husband  was.  The  reply 
came.  "Oh.  he  is  better  to-day.  and  indeed  I've 
always  remarked  that  if  he  gets  through  May,  he 
generally  lives  through  the  rest  of  the  year!" 

There  is  a  funny  story  told  about  Sir  Henry 
Storks,  who  went  into  Parliament  at  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.  The  Whip  asked  him  to  stay 
til!  a  late  division,  which  often  took  place  in  those 
days  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  "Yes," 
he  said,  "  I  will,  but  there  is  never  a  morning  whtv 
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I  Bhave  myself  before  the  looking-glass  when  I 
do  not  say,  "  Good-morning,  von  damned  old 
lool!'" 

There  are  two  stories  told  of  Father  Healy.  On 
seeing  a  very  tall  young  lady  named  Miss  Lynch, 
he  remarked.  "  Nature  gave  her  an  Inch,  and  she 
took  an  ell."  On  another  occasion  a  friend  hav- 
ing remarked  upon  the  wretched  spindle-shanks 
of  some  young  girls  who  were  bathing  in  the  sea, 
Healy  remarked,  "  Surely  you  would  not  expect 
such  heifers  to  have  calves." 

There  is  a  great  store  of  reminiscence  in  Sir  Al- 
gernon West's  book.  Among  other  stories  there 
Is  one  of  Lord  Wellington.  Harry  Keppel,  who 
commanded  the  light  companies  of  the  second 
brigade  at  Waterloo,  said  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  well-known  story  that  Wellington  said  "  Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them."  But  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  destroying  this  legend  Keppel  supplied 
another  much  more  characteristic.  He  heard  the 
Duke  call  up  an  aide-de-camp  and  give  him  some 
or'lers.       He  galloped  off  and  prf^ently  returned. 


saluted,  and  fell  back.      In  a  few  minutes  the  Duk© 
called  him  up  and  said:  "Did  you  deliver  my  orders 

lo  General  ?"       "  Yes,  yc/ur  Grace,"  said  the 

aide-de-camp.  "  And  what  did  he  s?.y?"  "  He- 
said  he  would  see  your  Grace  damned  first."  The 
Duke  took  out  his  glass  and  looked  in  his  direc- 
tion. He  leaned  over  to  Lord  Saltoun  and  said, 
"By  God,  he's  right!" 
One  more  story  and  I  have  done: — 

Herschell  related  that  a  judge  in  sentencing  to  death 
a  forger  of  bank  notes,  had  said:  "I  can  hold  out  to 
you  no  hope  of  mercy  here,  and  I  must  urge  you  to 
make  preparation  for  another  world,  where  I  hope  you 
may  obtain  that  mercy  which  a  due  regard  to  the  credit 
of  our  paper  currency  forbids  you  to  hope  for  here." 

Sir  Algernon  West  and  Sir  E.  Russell  have  done 
well.  Sir  Algernon  can  do  better.  If  he  will  set 
to  work  to  compile  his  recollections,  making  Eng- 
land, instead  of  Somerset  House,  the  centre  of  his 
narrative,  he  will  produce  invaluable  memories 
"  pour  servir  "  the  future  historian.  As  it  is,  his 
Recollections  are  too  slight  to  be  accepted  as  more 
than  a  foretaste  of  good  things  to  come. 


DR.  FITCHETT'S   NEW   BOOK:  "HOW  ENGLAND   SAVED  EUROPE/' 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 


It  was  a  happy  inspiration  which  led  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  to  commission  Mr.  Fitchett 
to  undertake  to  tell  the  story  of  the  great  war  with 
which  this  century  opened.  There  are  lives  of 
Nelson  and  of  Wellington  in  plenty,  and  still  more 
numerous  are  the  biographies  and  histories  of 
Napoleon.  We  have  also  Napier's  "  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,"  and  Alison's  enormous  "  History 
of  Europe."  But  there  is  no  popular  narrative 
of  a  struggle  which  has  affected  for  good  or  ill  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
cided the  destinies  of  the  modern  world.  Mr. 
Fitchett  had  shown  in  "  Fights  for  the  Flag  "  and 
"Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire"  capacity  for  lucid 
and  brilliant  vivid  narrative  that  is  unrivalled 
among  contemporary  writers.  The  fascination  of 
his  military  and  naval  sketches  has  been  suf- 
ficiently attested  by  their  phenomenal  sale,  both 
in  Britain  and  in  Greater  Britain.  It  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  Mr.  Fitchett  has  introduced 
young  Australia  to  the  story  of  the  stirring  hi.'^tory 
of  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  But  thege 
sketches  were  but  preludes  to  the  work  which  he 
has  now  in  hand,  by  which  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  popular  military  history  will  stand  or 
fall.  The  conception  of  telling  the  whole  history 
of  the  great  struggle,  first  against  revolutionary 
France,  and  then  against  Napoleon,  in  a  book 
■which  would  be  as  popular  as  a  sensational  novel, 


and  which  would  stand  examinatio;i  as  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  great  world-drama,  was  a  splendid 
one,  and  Mr.  Fitchett  has  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  realising  it  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  It  will 
probably  be  objected,  not  altogether  without 
reason,  at  least  by  those  who  v/ere  cultured  upon 
Cobden's  earlier  political  writings,  thai  Europe 
would  have  more  cause  to  regard  England  as  a 
destroyer  than  as  a  saviour.  What  the  history 
of  the  world  would  have  been  if  England  had 
stood  aloof  from  the  coalition  against  revolution- 
ary France,  or  had  thrown  her  influence  into  the 
scale  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  French  to  re- 
model their  constitution  as  they  thoug'ht  best,  is, 
however,  a  theme  of  speculation  which,  tercpting 
as  it  may  be,  we  must  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Fitchett  takes  the  popular  view  that  England 
in  the  war  against  France  from  1793-1815  was 
figliting  the  battle  of  European  liberty.  The 
somewhat  arrogunt  title  of  the  book  was,  of  course, 
suggested  by  Pitt's  last  public  words,  when  he  de- 
clared "  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  exer- 
tions, and  will,  as  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  ex 
ample."  This  volume,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  exigencies  of  space  compel  me  to  refrain  from 
noticing  at  length,  is  the  first  of  four  volumes,  in 
which  the  whole  story  will  be  to'd.  It  begins 
with  179.3,  and  carries  the  narrative  down  to  the 
defence  of  Acre  in  1799.      Mr.  Fitchett  divides  the 
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first  instalment  of  his  liistory  into  three  periods. 
The  first  deals  with  England  and  the  Rpvolution, 
beginning  with  the  march  of  the  Guards  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1793,  and  ending  with  Lord  Howe's  victory 
on  the  glorious  first  of  June.  The  second  period 
is  entitled  "  The  Hour  of  England's  Peril,"  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  mutinies  that  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  English  naval  power,  but  is 
illuminated  by  the  victories  of  Cape  Vincent  and 
Camperdown.  The  third  period  is  devoted  to 
Bonaparte  in  the  East.  It  deals  exclusively  with 
Bonaparte's  Egyptian  adventure,  and  has  as  its 
central  point  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  closes  with 
the  story  of  the  defence  of  Acre.  T)i3  book  is 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  leading  actors  in 
the  eventful  six  years,  and  plans  of  the  great  naval 
battles  and  of  the  defence  of  Acre.  A  book  mure 
admirably  calculated  to  commend  itself  as  a  prize 
school-book  at  this  particular  juncture  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  well  at  a  time  when 
evening  newspapers  wax  delirious  over  "  brilliant 
victories  "  gained  by  trained  troops  over  untrained 
peasants  in  the  highlands  of  Natal,  to  be  remiu'led 
of  the  calm  heroism  and  brave  endurance  with 
which  our  fathers  confronted  the  greatest  military 
Power   in   Europe. 

Some  extracts  may  be  given  as  illustrating  Mr. 
Fitchett's  style  and  method:  — 

One  of  Wellington's  Early  Fights. 

Wellesley  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  re- 
treat. In  the  attack  on  Boxtel  the  assault  failed, 
the  British  were  falling  back,  and  in  a  narrow  way 
horsemen  and  infantry  were  mingled  in  leaderless  con- 
fusion. The  French  saw  their  opportunity,  and  their 
cavalry  came  forward'  at  speed.  Suddenly  a  steadfast 
red  line  was  draira  across  the  road  in  the  path  of  the 
galloping  horsemen.  Wellesley  had  opened  the  files 
of  the  .'^.''rd  to  let  the  tumult  of  broken  infantrv  and 
cavalrv  flow  throTigh,  then,  closinr'  his  files  again,  he 
waited  for  the  French  attack.  Tlie  horsemen  came 
on  at  a  furious  pace:  Wellesley,  with  characteristic 
coolness,  held  his  fire  till  the  French  were  ^v^thin  pistol- 
shot  distance,  then  he  threw  in  a  volley  so  sure  and 
deadly  that  the  foremost  horses  and  men  tumbled  be- 
fore it,  and  the  rear  ranks  swung  round  and  gal- 
loped off.  Wellesley,  in  this,  his  first  serious  fight, 
was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  biit  he  showed  a  touch 
of  that  iron  coolness  and  genius  for  battle  which  ex- 
plains the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo.  The  3.3rd  formed 
part  of  the  rear-guard  in  that  disastrous  and  bitter 
retreat,  and  it  is  curious  to  reflect  how  the  course 
of  history  might  have  been  changed  if  Wellesley  had 
fallen,  the  leader  of  a  beaten  rear-guard,  in  some  dis- 
tracted skirmish  amongst  the  .swamps  and  dykes  of 
Holland. 

French  Privateers. 

French  privateers  swarmed  in  the  Channel,  lean, 
hungry,  tireless:  shunning  battle  with  armed  ships, 
but  snapping  up  the  bluft-bowed  and  deep  laden  mer- 
chantmen as,  from  everv  quarter  of  the  compass,  with 
wet  decks  and  bleached  canvas,  they  came  tumbling 
towards  Engli.sh  shores.  The  stately  French  lino-of- 
battle  ships  were,  for  the  most  nart.  kept  sealed  un 
in  'Toulon  or  in  Brest:  but  French  frigates— usually  beau- 
tiful Tuodpl^;  of  the  shipbuilder's  art,  and  far  excecdinr' 
in  speed  F,n"lish  ships  of  the  same  type — prowled 
through  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Atlantic,  or  hunted 


in  West  Indian  waters,  hungry  for  booty.  The  balance 
of  captures,  of  course,  was  enormously  in  favour  of 
England.  Thus  in  1793  the  British  captured  fifty-two 
French  men-of-war  and  eighty-eight  privateers,  while- 
the  French  captiu-ed  only  six  vessels — not  one  of  them 
being  a  line-of-battle  ship. 

Nelson. 

Nelson  was  now  thirt.v-six  years  of  age,  and  though 
he  had  as  j^et  performed  no  memorable  feat,  he  cuii- 
ously  inipresseil  everyone  who  approached  him  with 
the  sense  of  great  qualities.  His  figure  is  stamped  im- 
perishably  on  the  English  imagination — the  careless 
dress,  the  slender  body,  the  boyi.sh  face,  innocent  of 
beai'd,  with  the  eager  forward  set  of  the  head,  the  hair 
brusiied  carelessly  over  the  brow,  the  sensitive  lips, 
the  eyes,  now  of  a  tender  blue,  and  now  of  a  keen 
and  .steel-like  grey.  Nelson  had  many  defects.  If  he  was 
not  vain,  he  had  the  sensitiveness  which  belongs  to. 
vanity.  He  was  moody,  irritable,  fiercely  impatient 
of  pedantry  and  dulness.  He  hated  Frenchmen  with 
a  half-humorous  yet  whole-hearted  detestation, 
scarcely  intelligible  to-day.  A  deeply  religious  strain 
ran  through  his  character,  though  his  religion  had  the 
oddest  liinitations,  as  the  story  of  Lady  Hamilton 
shows.  .  .  In  a  sense  he  was  a  greater  leader  than 
Napoleon.  ]\Iore  than  even  Napoleon,  Nelson  had  the 
power  of  taking,  if  not  the  imagination,  yet  the  affec- 
tions of  men  captive.  Napoleon  was  jealous  of  his  own 
marshals;  he  mistrusted  them;  he  forgave  their  suc- 
cesses almost  more  reluctantly  than  their  failures.  He 
played  them  off  against  each  other,  and  found  an  evil 
delight,  if  not  a  new  security  for  himself,  in  Ney's 
hate  of  Massena,  and  Lannes'  scorn  for  Bessieres,  and 
Davoust's   fierce   jealousy   of   Bemadotte.     .     . 

But  Nelson  drew  the  hearts  of  his  captains  together 
as  by  some  spell.  His  unselfishness,  his  mingled  sweet- 
ness and  melancholy,  his  fiery  daring,  his  scorn  of 
everything  indirect  and  base,  his  passionate  loyalty 
to  his  country,  and  his  faculty  for  piercing,  as  with  a 
lightning-stroke,  into  the  heart  of  a  difficulty,  all  com- 
bined to  sway,  as  with  some  touch  of  magic,  those 
about  him.  His  slender  and  half-boyish  frame,  that 
gained  a  yet  more  fragile  aspect  later  on  when  he  was- 
half-blind  and  one-armed,  was  another  element  of  fas- 
cination in  Nelson.  His  stalwart  captains  and  hardy 
seamen  had  a  sort  of  protective  impulse  towards  him. 

And  .vet  in  this  frail-bodied,  dyspeptic,  half-blinded 
seaman  there  burned  a  dazzling  fire  of  courage  beside 
which  the  daring  of  the  bravest  spirits  in  the  fleet 
seemed  pallid.  Tennyson  years  afterwards  sang  of 
Nelson — 

"  Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thou  famous  man, 
The  greatest   sailor  since  the  world   began." 

A  Dark  Hour  in  English  History. 

Perhaps  the  interval  betwixt  the  return  of  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  British  army  from  the  Low  Countries 
and  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  which  cost  Great 
Britain  her  last  ally,  represents  the  darkest  hour 
in  the  national  fortunes.  In  that  period  Great  Britain 
saw  her  ovn\  shores  threatened  with  invasion,  her  fleets 
in  mutiny,  and  Ireland  lit  with  the  flames  of  civil 
■war.  Famine  brooded  over  her  cities.  The  harvests 
still  failed.  The  chief  banks  were  tumbling  into  in- 
solvency. Mutiny,  inva.sion,  civil  war,  famine,  bank- 
ruptcy— what  worse  evils  could  threaten  national  exist- 
ence? 

The  mere  almanac  of  the  period  is  the  most  expressive- 
proof  of  the  fast-following  perils  which  arose  in  turn 
to  menace  England.  On  December  15,  1796,  a  French 
fleet,  vnth  16,000  troops  on  board,  was  anchored  in 
Bantry  Bay,  and  Ireland,  fermenting  witli  the  passion 
of  revolt,  was  eager  to  welcome  tlie  invaders.  Six 
weeks  later,  on  February  22,  1797,  Colonel  Tate  and  the 
Legion  Noire  actually  landed  in  England  with  the  de 
sign  of  burning  Bristol.  In  the  same  month  the  Bank 
of  England  suspended  payment.  In  April  both  the 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea  fleet.s  were  in  open  mutiny; 
through     June     the     Thames     was   blockaded    by    the- 
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mutineers.  On  May  23.  179.S,  the  Irish  ivbolUou  broke 
out,  and  on  June  28  Vinegar  Hill  was  fought.  On 
August  22  another  French  invading  force  under  Hum- 
bert landed  at  Killala.  On  September  16  Napner 
Tandy  l.-indid  at  Rutland  Island;  and  on  the  same  aay 
a  powerful  French  sciuadion  under  Honipart  sailed  froiii 
Brest  bent  on  the  invasion  of  JOngland.  Four  times, 
that  is,  within  less  than  two  years,  England  was  threa- 
tened with  invasion;  thrice  her  own  fleets  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny;  twice  the  flames  of  civil  war  were  kindled. 
For  seven  years  lean  harvests  !iad  cursed  the  fields. 
And  over  this  whole  gloomy  landscape  of  civil  strife, 
revolting  fleets,  invading  enemies,  and  Fuiope  leagued 
to  ovei'throw  the  national  existence,  brooded  the  Wack 
shadow  of  national  bankraptcy.  Where  else  does  his- 
tory show  the  .spectacle  of  a  nation  threatened  within 
a  space  so  brief  by  perils  so  deadly,  and  yet  surviving 
them  all? 

The  News  of  Camperdown. 

On  October  13,  1797,  Pitt  was  dining  at  Walmer  Castle 
with  a  select  company  of  friends.  "'  AVe  were  sitting 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine,"  wrote  one  who  was  present, 
"  when  a  man  ...  a  smuggler,  came  abruptly  into 
the  room,  and  told  us  he  had  just  come  on  shore  from 
his  vessel,  returning  from  the  coast  of  Holland,  where 
he  had  witnessed  the  great  victory  gained  by  Admiral 
Duncan."  That  smuggler,  with  his  light-heeled  lugger 
hanging  to  windward,  had  watched  the  British  and 
Dutch  ships  joining  in  the  bloody  and  stubboi-n  fight 
off  Camperdown;  tlien,  while  the  smoke  of  the  battle 
still  lay  on  the  sea,  had  run,  with  every  rag  of  canvas 
spread,  to  England,  out-flying  even  the  fast  gun-brig 
that  Duncan  had  despatched  with  the  news  before  the 
fight  was  over,  and  brought  to  Pitt  the  earliest  tidings 
of  the  victory  which  set  all  the  cities  of  England  aglow 
with  rejoicing  fires,  and  lifted  the  sliadow  of  a  great 
peril   from    the   three   kingdoms. 

Napoleon. 

In  the  little  town  of  Ajaccio.  in  Corsica,  there  still 
stands  a  white-walled  ancient-looking  house,  resembling, 
vrith  its  rows  of  plain  windows,  nothing  so  much  as 
a  small  country  warehouse  left  stranded  by  the  ebbing 
tide  of  trade.  In  1784,  under  the  roof  of  that  prosaic 
building,  played  and  wrangled  the  most  remarkable 
group  of  children  the  world  at  that  moment  held.  The 
eldest  was  sixteen  years  old,  the  youngest  a  baby.  They 
were  Corsican  children  in  appearance,  exactly  like  any 
other  group  to  be  found  at  that  moment  on  the  rugged 
and  savage  island — olive-skinned,  black-browed,  shrill- 
tongued,  quarrelsome,  vehement  alike  in  love  and  in 
hate.  It  was  a  poverty-smitten  household  in  an  island 
.scarcely  touched   by  the  currents  of  the  world's  life. 

Yet  in  that  cluster  of  shrill-voiced  children  were 
forces  which  changed  the  curi-ent  of  the  world's  his- 
toiy.  Three  of  these  Corsican  lads  were  destined  to 
become  kings,  the  fourth  an  emperor;  one  of  the 
girls  was  to  wear  a  queen's  crown,  two  were  to  be- 
come princesses.  There  was  more  of  potential  royaJty, 
in  brief,  under  that  roof  of  Corsican  tiles  than  iinder 
any  palace  roof  in  Europe.  And  the  centre  of  it  all 
M-as  the  second  boy  in  the  group,  who,  under  the  latest 
form  his  name  took.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  will  live  for 
all  time. 

The  Bonapartes  were  of  an  Italian  stock  transplanted 
to  Corsican  soil,  and  both  Corsica  and  Italy  contributed 
some  special  elements  to  the  character  of  the  future 
niler  of  France.  Corsica  gave  him  his  vehemence  of 
will,  his  strain  of  savagery;  Italy  his  genius  and 
subtlety.  Bonaparte  is  usually  accepted  as  the  product 
and  representative  of  the  Revolution,  as  he  certainly 
was  in  a  sense  its  political  heir;  but  nothing  could  well 
be  more  remote  from  the  truth  than  this  theory.  His 
French    nationality    itself    was    a    sort    of    legal    fiction, 


created  by  the  fact  that  two  months  before  he  was  born 
(August  l.'i,  1769),  Corsica  became  a  French  department. 
There  is,  however,  a  curious  conflict  of  documents  on 
the  point,  and  at  least  some  reason  exists  for  believing 
that  the  date  assigned  to  his  birth  was  altered  so  as 
lo  make  him  eligible,  in  point  of  age,  when  admitted  to 
the  militaiy  scliool  of  Brienne.  But  in  blood,  and 
speech,  and  character  the  youthful  Bonaparte  was  in 
no  sense  l<"'ronch.  And  he  passed  through  his  military 
liaining,  grew  to  manhood,  and.  until  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  was  in  sympathy  a.s  remote  from  the 
Revolution  as  though  he  had  belonged  to  another  planet. 

The  Attack  at  Santa  Cruz. 

The  Spaniards  had  covered  the  mole  and  the  steep, 
slijjpery  broken  beach  in  its  neighbourhood,  with  the 
tire  of  a  score  of  batteries.  These,  it  was  calculated, 
would  crush  the  boats  as  they  advanced,  while  some 
S,000  men  were  posted  to  slay  or  capture  such  of  the 
attacking  party  as  might  succeed  in  scrambling  ashore. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  the  night  being  dark  and  stormy, 
the  boats,  carrying  some  1,100  men,  pushed  off  silently 
I  rom  the  svjuadron,  with  Nelson  in  command.  "  J 
never  expected  to  return,"  he  wrote  afterwards,  when 
describing  the  dreadful  adventure.  He  found  his  step- 
son, Nisbet,  a  mere  lad,  armed  with  dirk  and  pistol, 
following  him  to  the  boat,  and  told  him  to  remain. 
The  gallant  youth,  however,  was  obstinate,  almost  to 
the  point  of  mutiny.  "  Sir,''  he  said,  "  the  ship  must 
take  care  of  hei'self.  I  mil  go  with  you  to-night, 
if  I  never  go  agai  i."  Nelson  yielded  to  a  spirit  so  like 
his  own,   and   owed  to   that   circumstance  his  life. 

The  swift  tide  and  the  uncertain  blustering  gale  twisted 
the  tiny  convoy  of  boats  out  of  shape  almost  in  a 
moment;  but  still,  through  the  darkness,  the  crews 
struggled  gallantly  to  reach  the  shore.  So  black  and 
stormy  was  the  night,  that  though  the  Spaniards  were 
keenly  on  the  watch  they  caught  no  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching attack  till  the  boats  were  \vithin 
half  gunshot  distance  from  the  .shore.  Then  from  every 
convent  in  ^Manila  the  bells  rang  furiously.  Signal- 
fires  awoke.  Forty  great  guns,  covering  the  mole, 
broke  into  flame.  i'he  whole  black  front  of  the  shore 
sparkled  with  sudden  musketry  fire.  The  British  sea- 
men pulled  fiercely  on  their  perilous  way.  Nelson's 
boat  bad  just  reached  the  head  of  the  mole;  beside  it, 
rolling  heavily  in  the  rough  sea,  was  a  heavy  cutter,  the 
Fox,  carrying  no  less  than  180  men.  Tliere  came  a 
new  blast  of  rushing  shot  from  the  batteries  above,  a 
crashing  sound  was  heard  on  board  the  unhappy  Fox. 
and  she  went  down  like  a  stone,  and  ninety-seven  of 
her  gallant  crew  were  drowned!  The  same  discharge 
from  the  Spanish  guns  sank  a  second  boat,  commanded 
by  Captain  Bowen,  one  of  the  most  daring  oflicers  in  the 
fleet;  it  swept  over  Nelson's  boat  and  a  grape-shot 
struck  him,  passing  clean  through  his  right  arm  above 
the    elbow,    shattering    the    bone    to    fraginents. 

Nelson,  when  the  shot  struck  him,  was  just  in  the  act 
of  drawing  his  sword,  ready  for  the  leap  on  the  steps 
of  the  mole:  the  sword  fell  from  his  disabled  right  hand, 
but  Nelson  caught  it,  as  it  fell,  in  his  left.  The  blood 
noured  out  in  great  jets  from  the  torn  artery,  and 
N"elson  sank:  in  a  semi-swoon  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  His  stepson,  Nisbet,  coolly  and  quickly  bound 
a  handkerchief  so  tightly  above  the  shattered  joint  that 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  artery  was  checked.  Th 
seamen,  meanwhile,  were  pressing  up  the  steps  of  the 
mole,  but  with  no  Nelson  to  lead  them.  Four 
or  five  were  called  hurriedly  back  for  the  purpose 
of  ro-nnng  Nelson  to  his  ship. '  As  the  boat  pushed  off 
from  the  mole,  on  every  side  in  the  black  sea  were  the 
struggling  seamen  from  the  unhappy  Fox,  and  Nelson 
roused  himself  at  the  sight,  and,  with  his  one  un- 
wounded  arm,  helj^ed  to  drag  as  many  of  them  as  could 
be  seen  into  his  boat. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


On  the  War. 

(1)    What  Me.  Sidney  Low  Thinks, 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  contributes  to  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century"  an  article  on  South  African  Problems 
and  Lessons  wliich  cannot  be  too  widely  read  and 
studied.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Low  thinlis  that  it  is 
quite  certain  we  shall  have  to  introduce  compul- 
sory military  service  in  this  country.  He  would 
enforce  the  ballot  for  the  militia  upon  everyone 
who  had  not  put  in  a  couple  of  years'  hard  service 
with  the  Volunteers.  The  conscript  Volunteer 
would  be  expected  to  attend  on  the  parade  ground, 
in  the  barrack  schoolroom,  and  on  the  shooting 
range  daily,  and  for  some  hours  a  day.  He  would 
be  under  the  strictest  military  discipline,  and  he 
would  spend  three  weeks  at  least  or  a  month 
in  camp. 

Mr.  Low  asks  what  is  to  happ.en  rfter  the  war  is 
over?  He  assumes,  of  course,  tha.  when  it  is  over 
wo  shall  be  conquerors.  But  he  i.oes  not  like  in 
the  least  the  problem  which  will  confront  us  after 
the  armed  resistance  of  the  Boers  has  been  beaten 
down.  He  says  that  we  shall  no  doubt  try  federa- 
tion, but  he  reminds  us  that  a  colony,  much  more  a 
federation,  under  a  responsible  government  has  the 
most  absolute  management  of  its  own  affairs.  It 
is  very  questionable  whether  a  Colonial  Minister, 
a  Colonial  Legislature,  or  a  Colonial  electorate  can 
be  safely  entrusted  with  the  control  of  several  mil- 
lions of  coloured  persons.  South  Africa  requires 
direct  Imperial  as  well  as  responsible  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  native  question  is  more  permanent  and  diffi- 
cult than  the  Dutch  question,  but  the  Dutch  ques- 
tion is  serious  enough.  He  says  if  our  quarrel 
with  the  Boer  party  is  whether  South  Africa  in  the 
future  will  be  governed  according  to  English  or 
Dutch  ideas,  we  can  rely  with  much  confidence  on 
the  Canadian  precedent.  For.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Quebec  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  little  French 
nation  under  the  British  flag.  The  French  Can- 
adians through  the  ballot-box  have  gained  all. 
and  more  than  all,  except  it  be  a  foreign  flag,  which 
they  could  have  obtained  through  force  of  arms. 
If  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  use  the  same  weapons 
— that  is  to  say,  the  vote  of  a  majority  under  par- 
liamentary government — they  may  be  as  successful 
as  the  French,  and  South  Africa  would  be  Dutch 
and  not  English  after  all. 

Mr.  Low  scouts  the  notion  that  the  Dutch  will 
be  swamped  by  immigration  from  this  country. 
When  the  Rand  has  reached  its  maximum  develop- 
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ment,  the  English,  including  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans, will  always  be  in  a  minority.  On  the  Rand 
the  number  of  natives  regularly  employed  in- 
creased from  47,000  in  1896  to  67,000  in  1898.  lu 
the  same  period  the  number  of  white  employes  at 
the  mines  had  only  increased  from  7,430  to  9,476. 
The  English  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  gold 
will  melt  away  as  soon  as  the  gold  is  worked  out. 
The  Dutch,  under  any  system  which  allows  num- 
bers to  weigh  in  politics,  must  continue  to  be 
powerful.  The  English  immigrant  is  frequently  a 
bachelor  or  grass-widower.  The  Boer  marries 
early,  and  is  usually  the  father  of  many  children. 
In  the  competition  of  the  cradle  the  Dutchman  will 
pi'obably  beat  the  Englishman.  Under  a  demo- 
cratic system  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  majority 
from  attaining  democratic  power.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Low  concludes  that  South  Africa  is  not  a  country 
whose  future  can  be  settled  by  the  good  old  Col- 
onial Office  expedients  of  laissez  faire,  or  practi- 
cally turning  it  adrift  to  worry  out  its  own  diffi- 
culties by  itself.  It  will  need  close  and  careful 
handling  by  Imperial  statesmanship  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come. 

The  British  Garrison  Needed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  be  done  in 
the  shape  of  a  hasty  federation  on  unsuitable  lines. 
To  begin  with,  in  order  to  guard  against  Dutch  dis- 
affection, the  British  army  must  be  maintained — 
which  will  not  be  small— as  we  cannot  disarm  the 
Dutch  settler  to  the  extent  of  depriving  him  of  his 
rifle,  his  horse,  and  his  cartridge  belt.  It  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  reduce  these  forces  be- 
low 20,000  men.  "  I  know,"  says  Mr.  Low,  "  that 
one  of  the  first  of  our  soldiers  thinks  that  for  years 
to  come  It  must  stand  at  30,000."  With  that 
number  of  men  locked  up  in  Africa  we  shall  need  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  home  battalions  if 
the  existing  system  is  not  to  break  down,  and  even 
that  will  give  us  no  margin. 

(2)  "An  Officer"  Astray. 

"  An  Officer,"  writing  in  the  "  Contemporary  Re- 
view "  on  "The  Government  and  the  War."  insists 
that  the  present  moment  gives  Lord  Salisbury  a 
great  opportunity  to  create  a  great  army.  At  present, 
beyond  our  Militia  and  Volunteers,  we  can  scarcely 
dispose  of  30,000  men  in  Great  Britain.  In  calcu- 
lating the  forces  of  the  Boers,  "  An  Officer  "  thinks 
that  they  cannot  put  more  than  46,000  into  the  field. 
In  calculating  the  Boer  armaments,  he  says:  — 

It  was  not  till  1892  that  the  Transvaal  income  began 
to  exceed  its  expenditure.  In  1894  a  sum  of  £620  OOO 
was   spent    on    Pid)lie__Works.    War    Department     and 
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spcH'ial  exiK'iuiitiu-o  of  wliii-h  tlu'  srui'l-fi'  V^^'^  ^^'''^  ^l"-' 
voted  to  the  piuposos  of  war.  In  18'J5  the  amount  was 
al>out  the  same.  In  1896  it  wa.s  nearly  .CI, 900,000,  and 
in  each  suceeeding  veai-  since  it  has  always  exceeded 
C  1,000,000. 

(3)    Dk.    (iUlNUKSS    KociKKS. 

In  the  same  Review  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  writes 
on  ••  Liberal  Imperialism  and  the  Transvaal  War." 
Dr.  Rogers  does  not  like  the  war.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  dislikes  it.  But  he  likes  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  and  he  mourns  over  the  stress  which  he  has 
laid  upon  the  possibility  of  forming  a  new  party  of 
Liberal  Imperialists.  He  explains  it  on  the  grouiid 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  close  study  of  Chatham.  He 
says  it  is  pure  assumption  that  Imperialism  means 
the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
war  is  more  of  a  journalists'  war  than  of  a  capi- 
talists' war.  Dr.  Rogers  says  that  the  war  is 
offensive  to  the  moral  sense  and  the  practical  judg- 
ment, but  our  present  business  is  to  muddle  out  of 
it.      He  says:  — 

For  myself,  I  trace  the  origin  of  the  war  to  the 
.Jameson  Raid,  to  the  South  African  Committee  by 
which  it  was  succeeded,  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
on  its  Report  in  the  House. 

{A)  Aftmi  the  AVak  ? 

■•  The  Fut'ire  of  South  Africa  "  is  discussed  by 
Sir  Sidney  Shippard  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century." 
His  article  is  an  interesting  one  if  only  for  one 
thing— namely,  that  he  also  admits  frankly  that  it 
is  impossible  to  disarm  the  Boers.  While  he  would, 
of  course,  seize  and  confiscate  all  artillery,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  warlike  stores,  he  would  depre- 
cate any  attempt  to  disarm  the  Boers  throughout 
the  country,  seeing  that  all  white  men  may  at  any 
time  require  weapons  in  those  parts  of  South 
Africa,  and  that  all  white  men  should  be  equally 
privileged  to  carry  them. 

The  main  object  to  be  kept  in  view  after  peace 
has  been  re-established  under  the  British  Crown 
should  be  as  much  gentleness  and  conciliation  of 
our  Dutch  fellow-citizens  as  is  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  a  British  colony,  and  the  firmness  neces- 
sary for  governing  it  properly.  It  will  in  any  case 
be  necessary  to  keep  a  strong  force  in  the  Trans- 
vaal for  some  time.  Sir  Sidney  Shippard's  idea 
is  that  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the 
Transvaal  should  be  converted  Into  a  great  colony, 
to  be  called  Natal,  with  the  capital  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Drakensberg.  This  colony  would  be 
compelled  to  adopt  free  trade  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible,  and  no  protective  duties  should  be- toler- 
ated. He  thinivs  that  the  advantage  of  this  scheme 
is  that  it  would  give  the  Dutch  access  to  the  sea. 
and  would  create  a  political  and  commercial  coun- 
terpoise to  Cape  Colony. 

(5)  Tttr  Skcurt  or  Boer  Success. 
The  "  Fortnightly  "  also  contains  a  Chronicle  of 
the  War  in  South  Africa,  which  is  illustrated  with 


a  good  map  showing  the  communications  in  Natal 
north  of  the  Tugela.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
the  operations,  says  the  writer,  is  the  remarkable 
recuperative  power  of  the  Boers.  The  writer  seems 
to  think  that  the  Boers  have  done  much  more  than 
could  have  been  expected,  and  asks:  — 

I'o  what  causes  is  this  success  due?  Primarily  to  the 
sturdy  character  of  tliese  sturdy  farmers,  who  can  shake 
oii'  defeat  without  any  effort  of  will,  and  whose  very 
ignorance  prevents  them  from  being  subjected  to  the 
same  influences  which  so  largely  affect  the  belligerent 
capacity  of  other  troops.  Filled  with  religious  ardour 
as  fervent  as  that  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  they  have 
surrounded  their  cause  with  a  halo  of  in\nncibinty, 
and  retain  the  conviction,  even  in  defeat,  that  they  have 
been  called  to  fight  under  Divine  .sanction.  If  to 
the  possession  of  tihese  moral  attributes  be  added  the 
fact  that  the  Transvaal  Government  has  been  secretly 
preparing  for  war  for  several  years  past,  the  cause  of 
the  present  po.sition  ^  in  Natal  will  be  better  under- 
stood. As  Lord  Wolseley  has  recently  stated,  the 
numbers  and  fighting  strength  of  the  Boers  are  greater 
than  was  believed  to  be  the  case  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  before  the  declaration  of  war.  The  calculation 
of  a  well-informed  person  who  has  had  special  facilities 
for  acquiring  information  puts  the  force  of  Transvaal 
and  Free  State  burghers  now  in  the  field  at  60,000. 
This  number  is  very  much  in  excess  of  any  previously 
published  estimate  of  the  fighting  strength  of  the  two 
Republics. 

Notable  features  of  their  system  of  fighting  are  the 
individual  mob  ^y  of  the  burghers,  their  animal  instinct 
of  locality,  their  skilful  marksmanship,  their  sportsman- 
like aptitude  fc-  taking  advantage  of  cover,  and  their 
inherited  love  of  ambush  stratagem,  and  subterfuge. 
With  such  material  a  commander  can  never  hope  to 
gain  decisive  victories,  to  make  and  destroy  empires;  but 
under  certain  conditions  of  fighting  the  Boers  have 
no  equals,  and  even  after  their  collective  power  of 
resistance  has  been  broken  down.  Sir  Redvei-s  Buller 
must  be  prepared  for  a  stubborn  guerilla  opposition 
before  the  country  can  be  finally  pacified  and  brought 
under  British  subjugation. 

(6j    iJOEKS    AS    FoKS    IN    1S4S. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Berkeley  contributes  to  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Review  "  "  A  Reminiscence  of  the  Boer 
War  in  1848,"  when  the  British  under  Sir  Harry 
Smith  met  the  Boers  in  open  battle  for  the  first 
time  at  Boomplatz,  and  drove  them  from  their 
positions  after  three  hours'  fighting.  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  proclamation  annexing  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Vaal  and  Orange  Rivers  to  England  was 
met  by  the  resistance  of  the  Boers,  who,  a  thousand 
strong,  assembled  at  Boomplatz  to  await  the  attack 
of  the  British,  who  numbered  800  and  250  Griquas, 
and  who  had  with  them  three  guns.  The  Boers 
lost  49  men  killed  and  a  proportionate  number 
of  wounded,  and  the  British  54  killed  and  wounded. 
Thi=  engagement  ended  the  war.  The  Boer  tactics 
fifty  years  ago  seem  to  have  differed  little  from 
those  they  employ  to-day,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  seen  "a  more  rapid,  fierce, 
and  well-directed  fire."  It  is  interesting  to  find 
among  the  Boer  Protestants  of  that  time  such 
names  as  Pretorius,  Kruger.  Kock,  Botha,  and 
Steyn,  while  one  of  the  British  officers  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  was  a  Colonel  Buller.  a 
member  of  the  same  family  as  the  Commander  in 
the  present  war. 
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A  Worthless   King. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Royal  caste 
that  among  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe  only 
one  can  be  regarded  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
high  position  bestowed  on  him  by  destiny.  M. 
Malet  contributes  to  the  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  a  ter- 
rible indictment  of  King  Milan  of  Servia.  Unfor- 
tunately he  succeeded,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen, 
a  really  admirable  ruler,  Prince  Michael  Obre- 
nowitz,  who  was  massacred  on  June  10,  18G8. 
"  That  day,"  says  the  writer  significantly,  "  stands 
out  in  Servian  history  as  a  day  doubly  cursed,  for 
on  it  an  admirable  sovereign  disappeared  and  Ser- 
via fell  into  the  hands 'of  Milan."  During  the 
first  four  years  of  his  reign,  Servia  was  very  fairly 
ruled  by  a  Regency,  and  three  years  after  lie  was 
Prince  Regnant  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Milan 
married,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  beautiful  young 
Russian  girl,  Natalie  Kechko,  to  whom  his  horrible 
conduct  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  King 
Milan  is  execrated  by  all  those  familiar  with  his 
life. 

Seven  years  after  his  marriage  Milan  changed  his 
title  from  Prince  to  that  of  King;  six  year.s  later 
he  himself  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  in  the  March  of  1889  he  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  only  child,  who  was  proclaimed  King 
under  the  title  of  Alexander  I.  Within  two  years, 
however,  he  was  back  again  in  Servia,  penniless 
and  determined  to  make  himself  as  disagreeable 
as  possible.  The  Regency  gave  him  £40,000,  and 
he  went  aw^ay  promising  never  to  return  again. 
A  year  later  he  extracted  from  the  unfortunate 
Servian  Government  £80,000,  renouncing  in  ex- 
change all  his  rights,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
roynl  house,  but  also  those  of  a  Servian  subject. 
In  1893  he  patched  up  some  kind  of  reconciliation 
-with  his  long-suffering  wife;  a  year  later  he  broke 
his  word  and  came  back  to  Belgrade.  He  then 
managed  to  persuade  his  son  to  allow  him  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  King-father.  During  the  last 
two  years  he  has  become  Commander-in -Chief  of 
the  Servian  army  I 

M.  Malet  in  one  paragraph  shows  to  what  straits 
a  Continental  ruler  can  reduce  a  kingdom.  Durint; 
the  comparatively  short  space  of  time  King  Milan 
actually  governed  Servia— that  is,  seventeen  years 
—four  hundred  miles  of  railway  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Nisch  district  is  all  that  he  can  point 
to  in  the  way  of  achievement.  He  was  defeated 
in  each  of  the  three  wars  he  undertook,  and  he 
created  a  public  debt  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-flve 
thousand  million  francs,  and  this  although  befor.^ 
his  accession  Servia  was  without  this  modern  in 
nibus. 

Curiously  enough,  this  roi  faineant  is  a  very  in 
telligent  man;   he  possesses  wonderful  powers  m" 


assimilation;  he  is  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
the  progress  of  modern  science,  and  his  manners 
are  considered  to  be  quite  charming.  No  one 
knows  Servia  better  than  he  does  himself;  but  he 
is  one  of  those  men  who  are  completely  lacking 
in  moral  sense;  his  conscience  has  never  been  edu- 
cated. Although  his  conduct  to  his  wile  has  been 
outrageous,  he  has  again  and  again  made  attempts 
to  pave  the  way  to  a  reconciliation,  but  while  actu- 
ally writing  her  the  most  touching  letters  imploring 
her  forgiveness,  he  was  inditing  others  in  which  he 
gave  a  fearful  account  of  her  supposed  unkindness 
and  cruelty. 

At  one  time  the  present  King  Alexander  seemed 
to  have  a  splendid  and  happy  future  opening  before 
him;  he  had  been  very  carefully  brought  up  by  his 
mother,  he  was  popular  with  his  people,  and  all 
would  have  gone  well  had  not  his  father  immedi- 
ately considered  how  he  could  exploit  this  situa- 
tion to  his  own  benefit.  He  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  the  young  king  and  surrounded 
him  with  creatures  of  his  own,  who  assured  their 
youthful  sovereign  that  his  crown  was  in  peril,  and 
that  a  strong  Radical  party  wished  to  upset  the 
dynasty.  King  Milan  then  arrived  in  Servia  and 
became  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  the 
unfortunate  lad,  who  was  thus  unable  to  distin-. 
guish  his  friends  from  his  worst  foes.  The  very 
existence  of  King  Milan  is,  M.  Malet  thinks,  at  this 
present  moment  a  danger  for  the  whole  of  Europe. 


Chivalry  Among  Animals. 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  contributes  to  the  "  Con- 
temporary Review  "  of  December  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  entitled  "  Animal  Chivalry."  He  main- 
tains that  animals  have  a  very  distinct  and  high 
sense  of  duty,  and  a  keen  sense  of  shame  at  failure 
to  live  up  to  it.  In  this  paper  he  describes  the 
attitude  of. animals  towards  the  young  or  the  de- 
fenceless females  of  their  own  and  other  species, 
towards  ladies  and  towards  men.  He  says  it  is 
only  a  very  morose  and  ill-tempered  dog  who  will 
seriously  attack  young  kittens,  although  they  will 
worry  every  full-grown  cat  without  mercy.  The 
custom  of  defending  younger  or  weaker  members  of 
their  own  species  is  widely  spread  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom.  Catch  a  little  pig.  and  the 
moment  its  squeal  of  distress  is  heard  the  whole 
herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  full  grown  pigs  will  charge 
down  upon  you,  bristles  up,  tusks  gnashing,  and 
fierce,  barking  warcry  ringing.  If  you  drop  the 
little  pig  and  it  ceases  to  squeal,  the  herd  will  stop, 
suddenly  stare  about  them  in  a  dazed  and  puzzled 
manner,  and  then  work  off  their  excitement  by 
fighting  each  other.  On  the  plains  the  cry  of  the 
calf  will  bring  every  horned  animal  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  down  upon  you  fighting  mad. 
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Animals,  says  Dr.  Hutchinson,  have  never  yet 
succeeded  in  absolutely  stoeling  their  heart  against 
the  cry  of  infantile  distress;  man  alone  has  reached 
this  pinnacle  of  virtue.  As  for  politeness  to 
ladies,  animals  carry  this  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent:— 

No  self-respecting  dog  will  bite  a  female,  except  in 
the  extremest  need  of  self-defence;  though  I  am  sorrj- 
to  say  that  the  lady  herself,  as  a  rule,  has  no  scniple 
■whatever  about  punishing,  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
power,  any  individual  of  the  opposite  sex  that  happens 
to  be  inferior  to  her  in  size  or  strength.  And,  indeed, 
like  the  woman  in  the  crowded  'bus,  she  is  inclined  to 
demand  her  privileges  as  rights.  A  vixenish  female 
will  make  more  trouble  in  a  pack  of  hounds  than  any 
three  of  the  sterner  sex,  for  whenever  dissatisfied  she 
hasn't  the  slightest  resen-e  about  speaking  out  at  once, 
and,  as  her  cause  is  extremely  likely  to  be  championed, 
upon  general  principles,  by  some  chivalrous  male,  a  free 
fight  is  frequently  the  result.  So  strong  is  this  unwill- 
ingness to  "  strike  a  female  "  that  it  really  becomes  a 
most  annoying  obstacle  in  attempting  to  clear  a  neigh- 
bourhood of  wolves,  as  few  male  dogs  will  attack  a 
shewolf,  or  in  some  cases  even  follow  her  trail. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  says  the  same  kind  of  thing  is 
noticed  among  horses.  Savage  farm-horses  that 
cannot  be  worked  alongside  of  any  other  horse,  on 
account  of  their  temper,  may  safely  be  yoked  along- 
side of  a  mare.  Mares,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
attack  either  horse  br  mare  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  but  no  serious  or  retaliatory  resistance 
is  offered  by  the  horse. 


Grant  Allen, 

Ay  Appkeciation.  Bt  Eichabd  Le  G-aliienne. 

One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  for 
December  is  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  which  is  based  on  an  intimate  friend- 
ship of  several  years.  Grant  Allen  died  at  a 
moment  when  we  had  most  need  of  him,  and  at  the 
saddest  time  for  himself.  He  lived  to  see  not  the 
fulfilm.ent  of  the  civilised  ideals  for  which  he  had 
battled  so  long,  but  the  overwhelming  triumph  of 
all  the  reactionary  ideals  which  he  hated  and 
feared. 

A  Disappointed  Idealist. 

A  democrat,  he  lived  to  see  democracy  once  more  in 
the  dust,  and  everv  form  of  tyranny  and  snobbery  firmer 
than  ever  in  their  seats;  a  clear-seer  and  far-thinker, 
he  lived  to  see  every  form  of  superstition  re-enthroned, 
and  England  seriouslv  drearring  once  more  of  Rome; 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  he  lived  to  see  race-hatred  re- 
vived with  mediaeval  fury,  and  narrow  patriotism  once 
more  dividing  nations;  a  man  of  peace,  he  lived  to  see 
civil  freedom  threntened  by  a  militarism  insolent  and 
cruel  as  the  world  has  ever  known. 

For,  first  of  all  things,  he  was  an  idealist  and  a 
man  of  faith:  — 

TTe  thought  of  the  world  as  composed  of  human  beings 
amenable  to  reason,  ductible  to  ideals.  Being  himself 
a  nature  singularlv  adaptable  to  the  influence  of  right 
thinking,  he  imagined  (hat  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
like  him.  Of  course  he  knew,  but  in  hts  utopianism  he 
hardlv   remembered    sufficiently   that    the    influence    of 


ideas  on  humanity  is  exceedingly  alow  and  laborious  and 
indeed  superficial.  To  see  the  right  was  with  him  to 
do  it.  To  see  the  wrong  in  his  own  nature  was  at 
least  to  sti'uggle  to  set  it  right.  His,  in  fact,  was  a 
nature  singularly  conformable  to  moral  ideas.  But 
average  human  nature  is  not.  It  sees  the  right,  but  it« 
warm  life-forces  compel  it  to  do  the  wrong.  As  Grant 
Allen  once  wittily  said  of  a  friend,  humanity  "  longs 
to  be  a  saint,  but  it  loves  to  be  a  sinner." 

Grant  Allen  had  a  really  enviable  faculty  of  pro- 
voking the  world  to  throw  stones.  He  was  like  a  great 
speaker.  However  unruly  his  audience,  he  had  but  to 
raise  a  finger  of  audacious  phrase,  and,  whatever  hap- 
pened afterwards,  he  was  heard. 

His  Favourite  Motto. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  Providence 
creates  for  the  especial  purpose  of  differing  on 
every  conceivable  subject  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  And  the  measure  of  his  hopes  was 
the  measure  of  his  disappointment. 

Personally  he  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
best  of  men:  — 

His  favourite  motto  was  "  Self-development  is  greater 
than  self-sacrifice;"  but  when  one  remembers  the  de- 
liberate way  in  which  he  sacrificed  all  his  literary  and 
scientific  dreams  to  the  domestic  ideal,  and  preached 
constantly  in  his  stories  that  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
children  must  be  Ijusband  or  father  first  and  artist 
afterwards— one  realised  that  when  his  abstract  theories 
were  put  to  the  human  test.  Grant  Alien  considered 
first  the  human  need  in  the  situation  and  last  of  all  his 
theories.  Moralist  as  he  was,  he  was  far  indeed  from 
being  a  doctrinaire.  Grant  Allen  was  too  great  to  tell 
lies,  even  white  lies.  He  never  realised  the  necessity. 
He  could  compromise  to  the  extent  of  doing  brilliantly 
the  work  he  hated,  but  more  he  would  not  do.  No 
necessity,  no  torture,  would  have  persuaded  him  to 
deny,  or  suppress,  the  truth  that  was  in  him.  He  might 
■\vrite  of  something  else,  but  whenever  he  was  obliged 
to  write  of  vital  matters,  whatever  it  cost  him,  he  told 
the  truth. 

His  Capacity  for  Work. 

As  a  literary  workman  Grant  Allen  was  pro- 
bably unequalled.  His  capacity  for  working  under 
disadvantages  was  superhuman.  He  could  concen- 
trate his  mind  like  Gladstone,  and  no  interruption 
or  disturbance  would  set  him  off  his  theme:  — 

In  the  mere  mechanical— but  how  important— matter 
of  turning  out  "  his  "  copy  "  he  was  quite  amazing. 
Anyone  who  has  stayed  in  his  house  will  remember  how 
his  typewriter  could  be  heard  as  vou  crossed  the  hall; 
punctually  beginning  to  click  at  nine  everv  morning, 
and,  if  you  eavesdropped,  you  would  seldom  note  a  pause 
in  Its  rapid  clicking.  I  don't  think  that  Grant  Allen 
can  even  once  m  his  life  have  "  stopped  for  a  word  " 
Interruptions  made  no  difference.  I  have  known  him 
stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  at  the  sound  of  the 
luncheon  gong,  and  then,  having  found  on  repairing  to 
the  dming-room  that  the  gong  was  a  little  premature,  go 
back  to  his  type-winter  and  finish  the  sentence  and 
begin  another. 

As  Populariser  of  Science. 
Of  his  services  in  popularising  science,  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  says:  — 

,  He  made  science  clear,  he  made  it  simple,  he  made  it 
interesting,  he  made  it  positivelv  romantic;  for  he  was 
more  even  than  an  apt  exponent,  he  was  no  little  of  a 
poet,  and  those  who  see  nothing  in  such  books  as  his 
I'-volutionist  at  Large,"  "Colin  Clout's  Calendar," 
Vignettes  from  Nature,"  "Moorland  Idvlls,"  but 
clear  statement  and  luminous  exposition.  '  do  scant 
justice  to  a  rare  literary  gift  exercising  itself  not  merely 
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with  expository  skill,  but  also  artistically  upon  dillicult 
new  material.  More  tiiau  clearness  ot  staieineut  was 
needed.  borne  ot  the  dullest  ot  writers  are  as  clear 
as  they  are  dry.  Grant  Alien's  individual  clearness 
caine  ot  imagination,  as  liis  charm  came  ol  an  illustra- 
tive tancy,  and  a  gay  humanity  applied  to  subjects 
usually  immured  troiu  trallic  witu  sucli  trivolous  quali- 
ties, llius  he  not  only  made  knowledge  deligbttul  to 
know,  but  dehghttul  to  read.  in  short  he  gave  us 
something  hke  literary  equivalents  ot  his  subjects. 

As  Talker. 
He  was  one  of  those  instructive  writers  who  write 
best  when  they  think  least  about  it.  It  was  not 
natural  for  him  to  work  self-consciously.  His 
style  was  colloquial  and  effective.  Of  his  conver- 
sation Mr.  Le  Gallienne  says:  — 

What  an  amazing  talker  he  was!  No  pose-talk,  but 
talk  easily  born  ot  his  knowledge  and  love  of  the  sub- 
ject that  at  the  moment  occupied  him.  No  more  bril- 
hant  generaliser  can  ever  have  lived.  Present  him  with 
the  most  unexpected  fact,  or  the  most  complex  sec  of 
circumstances  l,as  it  might  seem  to  you  J,  and  he  had 
his  theory  in  an  instant,  and  was  making  it  as  clear, 
by  the  aid  of  his  marvellously  copious  and  exact  voca- 
bulary, as  though  he  had  drawn  it  on  the  air.  And 
bright  things  by  the  score  all  the  way!  His  gift  of 
stating  the  most  intricate  matter  impromptu  in  a  few 
simple  words,  and  of  pouring  out  the  most  varied  and 
profound  learning  as  though  he  were  telling  a  fairy 
tale,  can  hardly  have  been  equalled,  and  certainly  can 
never   have    been    surpassed. 

Completely  Emancipated. 
Grant  Allen  suffered  much  from  critics,  or  would 
have  suffered  much  if  he  had  attached  to  them  the 
importance  they  attributed  to  themselves.  He 
was  fiercely  attacked  for  his  opinions;  but  he  never 
faltei-ed  or  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind.  The  "Worn  .n 
Who  Did "  announced  an  aggressive  new  rule. 
It  was  taken  as  a  challenge,  and  tne  furious  at- 
tacks which  it  provoked  are  the  best  measure  of 
its  success:  — 

He  was  the  most  completely  "  emancipated  "  of  any 
recent  English  mind  expressing  itself  in  literature.  I 
never  observed  a  trace  of  that  succumbing  to  the  in- 
herited habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  even  the 
most  "  advanced  "  tliiukers  have  developed  towards  the 
close  of  life.  He  was  entirely  devoid  of  any  form  of 
"  superstition."  His  reason  was,  to  the  last,  master 
of  the  house  of  life.  Perhaps  he  saw  a  little  too  clearly, 
for,  as  his  most  famous  protege  writes:  — 

"  They  see  not  clearliest 
Who  see  all  things  clear." 


Cromwell  and  the  Puritans. 

By  Joun  Mokley. 

Mr.  Morley  continues  in  the  "Century  Magazine" 
his  admirable  historical  study  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  second  instalment  fills  some  thirty  pages,  and, 
like  the  former,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  por- 
traits, reproductions  of  famous  pictures  and  old 
prints.  The  second  instalment  brings  the  story 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  deals 
at  some  length  with  the  execution  of  Strafford  aa>l 
the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  Rebellion.     The  following 


is  the  most  notable  passage  descriptive  of  the  most 

central  figure  in  the  great  drama:  — 

Firm  in  his  belief  in  direct  communion  with  God,  a 
sovereign  Power  unseen ;  hearkening  for  tlie'Divine  voice, 
his  steps  guided  by  the  Divine  hand,  yet  he  moved  fuh 
in  the  world  and  in  the  life  of  the  world.  Of  books,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  knew  little.  Of  the  yet  more  invigorat- 
ing education  of  responsible  contact  with  large  attairs, 
he  had  as  yet  had  none.  Into  men  and  the  ways  of 
men  he  had  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  seeing  far.  Des- 
tmed  to  be  the  most  famous  soldier  of  his  time,  he  had 
completed  two-thirds  of  his  allotted  span,  and  yet  he 
had  never  drilled  a  troop,  or  seen  a  movement  in  a 
tight,  or  the  leaguer  of  a  stronghold  or  a  town.  He  was 
both  cautious  and  daring;  both  patient  and  swift;  both 
tender  and  fierce;  both  sober  and  yet  willing  to  face 
tremendous  risks;  both  cool  in  head  and  yet  with  a 
fiame  of  passion  m  his  heart.  His  e.Kterior  rough  and 
unpolished,  and  witli  an  odd  turn  for  rustic  bufl'ooneries, 
he  had  the  quality  of  directing  a  steady,  penetrating 
gaze  into  the  centre  of  a  thing.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  a  power  of  keeping  his  own  counsel  that  was 
sometimes  to  pass  for  dissimulation;  a  keen  eye  for 
adjusting  means  to  ends  that  was  often  taken  for  craft; 
and  a  high-hearted  insistence  on  determined  ends  that 
by  these  who  love  to  think  the  worst  was  counted  as 
guilty  ambition.  The  fomidation  of  the  whole  was  a 
temperament  of  energy,  vigour,  resolution.  CVomwell 
was  one  of  the  men  who  are  bom  to  force  great  causes 
to  the  proof. 

■'  Puritanism  Came  from  the  Deeps." 
Not  less  interesting  is  Mr.  Morley's  brilliant  de- 
scription of  Puritanism.  Religion  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  age.  Passion  and  logic,  the  two 
great  working  elements  of  the  Revolutionary 
change,  carried  men  along  at  different  rates  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  composition,  and  dropped  them 
at  different  stages.  Puritanism  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell  was  the  left  wing  of  Protestantism,  and 
in  its  turn  it  threw  out  an  extreme  left  with  a 
hundred  branches  of  its  own.  Only  by  steps 
did  the  new  principles  of  toleration  and  the  Free 
Church  find  a  place  even  in  the  two  most  capacious 
understandings  of  the  time — in  the  majestic  reason 
of  Milton  and  the  vigorous  and  penetrating  prac- 
tical perceptions  of  Cromwell:  — 

The  Puritans  of  the  Cromwellian  time  were  forced 
into  a  brave  and  energetic  conflict  against  misgovem- 
ment  in  church  and  state.  But  it  is  to  the  honour  of 
Puritanism  in  all  its  phases  that  it  strove  with  im- 
ending  constancy,  by  the  same  effort  to  pierce  inward 
to  those  very  roots  of  "  human  frailty  and  corruption  " 
which  are  always  the  true  cause  of  the  worst  mis- 
chiefs of  an  unregenerate  world.  Puritanism  came  from 
the  deeps.  It  was,  like  Stoicism,  monasticism,  Jan- 
senism, even  Mohammedanism,  a  manifestation  of  ele- 
ments in  human  nature  that  are  indestructible.  An 
ascetic  and  unworldly  way  of  thinking  about  life,  a 
rigorous  moral  strictness,  the  subjugation  of  sense  and 
appetite,  a  coldness  to  every  element  in  jvorship  and 
ordinance  external  to  the  believer's  o\\ti  soul,  a  dogma 
unyielding  as  cast-iron — all  these  things  satisfy  moods 
and  sensibilities  in  man  that  are  often  silent  and  fleeting, 
are  easily  drowned  in  reaction,  but  are  readily  re- 
sponsive to  the  awakening  voice. 

Calvinism. 
Calvin  shaped  the  mould  in  which  the  bronze  of 
Puritanism  was  cast.  Calvin  had  conquered  a 
more  than  pontifical  ascendency  in  the  Protestant 
world.  When  Cromwell  was  born,  that  influence 
-vas  still  at  its  height:  — 
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Kothin-  less  than  to  create  in  man  a  new  nature  was 
ffv  TT'  "l  ;'""■  '?  ■■^'fi'-M.erate  character,  to  sim- 
pitj  and  consolidate  reh-ious  faith.  His  sclienie  com- 
pieliended  a  doctrme  that  went  to  the  very  root  of 
mans  rehi  ions  witii  the  scheme  of  universal" things:  a 
church  onjer  as  closely  compacted  as  that  of  Rome- 
a  system  ot  moraJ  discipline  as  concise  and  as  imperative 
as  the  code  of  Napoleon. 

Calvinism,  Mr.  Morley  summarises  in  a  sentence, 
and  says:—"  On  this  black  granite  of  fate.  Pre- 
destination and  Foreknowledge  absolute,  the 
strongest  of  the  Protestant  fortresses  all  over  the 
world  were  founded.  It  might  have  been  antici- 
pated that  fatalism  so  unflinching  would  have 
driven  men  headlong  into  desperation  and  reckless- 
ness or  unclean  living":  — 

On  the  contrarj',  Calvinism  exalted  its  votaries  to-  a 
pitch  of  heroic  moral  energy  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed; and  men  who  were  bound  to  suppose  themselves 
moving  in  chains  inexorably  riveted,  along  a  track  or- 
dained by  a  despotic  and  unseen  Will  before  time  began 
have  yet  exhibited  an  active  courage,  a  resolute  endur- 
ance a  cheerful  self-restraint,  and  exulting  self- 
sacnfaee,  that  men  count  among  the  highest  glories  of 
the  human  conscience. 

The  Essence  of  Cromweirs  Thought. 

Mr.  Morley  then  discusses  and  leaves  unanswered 
the  various  explanations  of  the  strange  secret.  He 
then  says  that  Cromwell  established  himself  on  the 
solid  rock  of  Calvinistic  faith.  The  substituiiiou 
of  the  Bible  for  the  church  was  the  essence  of 
Cromwell's  whole  intellectual  being.  Of  dogma 
he  rarely  speaks.  Religion  to  him  is  not  dogma, 
but  communion  with  a  Being  apart  from  dogma. 
Cromwell's  God  was  the  Lord  of  Hosts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  Mr.  Morley  believes  that  while  Cal- 
vinism inspired  incomparable  energy,  concentra- 
tion, and  resolution,  Arminianism  covered  a  wider 
range  of  human  nature,  sounded  more  abiding 
depths,  and  comprehended  better  all  the  varied 
conditions  of  human  life. 

Of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  Mr.  Morley  says  it 
is  in  the  National  Covenant  of  1638  that  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  heart  and  central  fire  of  militant 
Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Irish  Massacres. 
I  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  rest  of  Mr.  Morley's 
interesting  pages.  Speaking  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, he  says  it  was  made  up  of  the  very  flower 
of  the  English  gentry  and  the  educated  laity.  It 
was  essentially  an  aristocratic  and  not  a  popular 
House.  Cromwell  and  Hampden  counted  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  relations  and  connections  among 
its  members. 

Of  the  trial  of  Strafford,  Mr.  Morley  says  it  can- 
not be  settled  on  questions  of  legality.  The  g.\me 
was  a  terrible  one,  with  fierce  stakes.  My  head  or 
thy  head:  this  was  the  whole  issue— not  law,  but 
my  head  or  thy  head.  It  was  Strafford's  head 
that  fell. 


Speaking  of  the  Irish  Insurrection,  Mr.  Morley 
says  there  is  no  question  that,  even  without  exag- 
geration, it  is  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman 
chapter  that  stains  the  domestic  history  of  the 
kingdom.  The  latest  serious  estimate  puts  the 
number  of  Protestants  slain  in  cold  blood  at  five 
and  twenty  thousand.  Sir  William  Petty  calcu- 
lates that  the  number  of  Irish  who  perished  in  the 
eleven  years  during  which  the  Protestants  avenged 
the  massacre  upon  the  Catholics  exceeded  half  a 
million.  Then  with  the  attempt  to  seize  the  five 
members,  Mr.  Morley  comes  down  to  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  temper  of  the  time,  he  says,  was 
hard,  men  were  ready  to  settle  truth  by  blows, 
and  life,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  w^s  still  held 
cheap. 

The  Temper  of  the  Times. 
The  Cavalier  was  hot,  unruly,  scornful,  with  all 
the  feudal  readiness  for  bloodshed.       The  Round- 
head was  keen,  stubborn,  dogged,  sustained  by  the 
thought  of  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament,  who 
avenged  upon  Canaanite  and  Amalekite  the  cause 
of  Jehovah.       Here,  as  always,  we  perceive  that 
men  lived  and  fought  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  not  of  the  New.      A  less  fierce  instance 
of  the  high  and  manly  temper  in  which  the  bejt 
men  entered  upon  the  struggle  is  to  be  found  in 
the  words  used  by  Sir  William  Waller  to  the  brave 
Hopton.      "  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  my  heart," 
wrote  Waller,  "  knows  with  what  a  sad  sense  I 
go  upon  this  service  and  with  what  a  perfect  hatred 
I  detest  this  war  without  an  enemy;  but  I  look  uvirn 
it  as  sent  by  God,  and  that  is  enough  to  silence 
all  passion  in  me.      We  are  both  upon  the  stage, 
and  must  act  such  parts  as  are  assigned  to  us  in 
this  tragedy.       Let  us  do  it  in  a  way  of  honour 
and  without  personal   animosities."       To  men  of 
the  mild  and  reflecting  temper  of  Chillingworth  the 
choice  was  no  more  cheerful  than  between  publi- 
cans and  sinners  on  the  one  side,  and  scribes  and 
Pharisees  on  the  other. 

On  the  whole  the  contest  in  England  was  stained 
by  few  of  the  barbarities  that  usually  mark  a  civil 
war,  especially  war  with  a  religious  colour  upon 
it.  But  cruelty,  brutality,  and  squalor  are  the 
essence  of  all  war,  and  here,  too,  there  was  much 
rough  work  and  some  atrocity. 


The  Tsaritsa's  Girlhood. 

The  "  Girl's  Realm  "  for  December  has  a  sketch 
by  "  Sybil  "  of  the  girlhood  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia.  The  photograph  of  Her  Majesty  as  a  baby 
shows  marked  promise  of  force  of  character, 
and  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  latest  por- 
trait. The  following  gossip  of  Deeside  mav  be 
selected  for  citation  here:  — 
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The  great  delight  oi  her  girlhood  were  the  visits  to 
Bahnoral,  where  she  would  scour  the  hills  on  her  luouu- 
taiii  pony.  Many  stories  have  1  heard  in  the  Highlands 
about  the  fearless  riding  of  I'rincess  Ahx.  One  morn- 
ing she  was  riding  in  a  sti'ong  wind,  which  earned  her 
hat  literally  over  the  hills  and  far  away,  and  she  ar- 
I'ived  at  the  keeper's  house  m  the  forest  with  her  hair 
streaming  down  her  back  and  a  pocket  handkerchief 
tied  over  her  head.  The  keeper's  wife  was  terribly 
concerned  to  see  the  Queen's  grand-daughter  arriving 
in  such  a  plight,  but  Princess  Ahx  enjoyed  the  fun.  She 
borrowed  a  comb  and  hairpins,  and  having  reduced 
her  straying  locks  to  order,  again  assumed  the  pocket 
handkerchief  for  head-gear  and  in  it  galloped  home  to 
the  Castle. 

Princess  Alix  and  her  sisters  visited  freely  amongst 
the  cottages  at  Balmoral,  and  had  many  adventures  in 
their  rambles  about  the  shores  of  the  Dee.  Their  great 
delight  was  a  village  shop  a  short  distance  from  the 
<Jastle  kept  by  an  old  lady  named  Mrs.  Symonds.  This 
iincient  worthy  had  her  shop  stocked  with  all  kinds  of 
oddments  such  as  children  delight  in — hshing  tackle, 
balls,  tam-o'-shanter  caps — and  furthermore  she  sold 
sweetmeats  and  calies.  The  shop  has  been  for  many 
years  the  rendezvous  of  the  Queen's  juvenile  visitors,  and 
it  is  to  many  of  them  a  novel  delight  to  be  able  to  go 
and  make  little  puixhases  for  themselves  without  form 
and  ceremony.  The  Empress  of  Kussia,  when  she 
visited  Balmoral  after  her  marriage,  showed  that  she 
clierished  a  loving  recollection  of  her  old  haunts,  for  the 
very  tirst  place  which  she  visited  on  the  morning  after 
her"  arrival  was  the  shop.  She  brought  the  Tzar  with 
her  quite  in  a  girlish  mood  to  see,  as  she  said,  if  Mrs. 
Symonds  would  know  who  he  was.  She  also  went  one 
afternoon  and  took  tea  with  the  keeper's  wife  in  the 
house  in  the  wood,  and  talked  about  the  time  when 
she  had  come  riding  there  without  her  hat. 

Even  when  she  was  sixteen  the  future  Empress 
'*  took  delight  in  reading  books  on  philosophy  and 
sociology." 


Art  and   Mystery  of  the  Con^ 
cessionaire. 

An  instructive,  if  not  edifying,  disclosure  of  the 
methods  of  the  concessionaire  is  given  in  the  No- 
vember "  Forum  "  by  Mr.  Charles  Denby,  Junr., 
late  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation,  whose  dip- 
lomatic antecedents  suggest  rare  facilities  for 
knowing  the  truth.  He  writes  on  Chinese  Rail- 
road and  Mining  Concessions,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  heard  of  late.  The  craft  of  securing  these 
coveted  boons  he  traces  through  several  stages. 

The  Advance  Agent. 
The  usual  procedure  begins,  he  says,  thus:  — 

There  first  comes  to  Peking  the  advance  agent,  the 
typical  concession-hunter,  to  look  over  the  ground  and 
find  out  what  China  has  to  give  away  that  can  be  taken 
up  by  a  public  company  and  secure  tlie  support  of  the 
share-buying  public  abroad.  .  .  .  Experience  has 
proved  that  these  advance  agents  need  not  be  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  education  or  refinement;  but  they  do 
need  to  be  endowed  with  a  certain  instinct  for  diplomacy 
in  its  lower  forms;  and  they  must  be,  above  all,  shrewd 
and  persistent,  of  indomitable  perseverance,  and  with 
a  faculty  for  making  friends.  Scruples  as  to  methods 
are  with  them  superfluous;  but  a  willingness  and  an 
ability  in  the  application  of  "  palm  oil  "  are  indispen- 
sable. They  must  also  be  men  of  their  word  toward 
those  who  work  with  them.  .  .  On  such  terms  as 
these  have  offices  in  China  been  secured,  promotions 
obtained,  enterprises  authorised,  for  hundreds  of  years; 


and  the  foreign  promoter  must,  as  his  initial  step, 
give  his  adherence  thereto.  the  method  of  procedure 
of  the  advance  agent  is  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  mandarins  ot  i'elcmg;  securing  here  and  there  an 
ally  and  a  friend.  then,  at  some  favourable  moment, 
he  lays  his  project  before  the  proper  department  of 
the  government,  relying  on  the  support  oi  his  friends 
to  secure  it  tavouiuDle  consideration. 

The  Next  Negotiator. 
Once  the  concession  has  been  secured  in  general 
terms  and  the  Chinese  Government  is  fast-bound, 
then,    says    the    writer,    the   original    concession- 
hunter  had  better  disappear:  — 

So,  after  the  first  promoter  comes  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent class — a  corporation  lawyer,  a  banker  of  irre- 
proachable character,  or  an  engineer  whose  standing 
commands  respect.  His  hands  are  uncontaminated  by 
the  preliminary  negotiations,  he  is  imintluenced  by  the 
fnendships  and  alliances  of  his  predecessor,  and  he  is 
bound  by  his  own  construction  of  a  contract  only. 

Diplomatic  Pressure. 

When  he  has  adjusted  the  terms  of  the  contract 
and  made  sure  of  its  acceptance  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  then  comes  "  the  third  and  most  criti- 
cal stage  "  of  the  process— the  floating  of  the  con- 
cession on  some  money  market.  The  last  stage — 
••  the  actual  putting  into  operation  "—has,  says  Mr. 
Denby,  been  reached  in  the  case  of  not  a  single 
concession.  Even  the  third  stage  is  far  from  final. 
The  contract  veils  its  obtainments  under  apparent 
yieldings  and  advantages  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, or  contains  impossible  conditions.  These 
are  eliminated  in  the  course  of  subsequent  nego- 
tiation, in  which  the  concessionaire  is  generally 
supported  by  the  diplomacy  of  his  own  or  an  allied 
nationality.  The  concession  is  steadily  modified 
to  suit  his  purposes  or  the  designs  of  the  Power  be- 
hind him.  So  gradually  and  astutely  is  the  naked 
act  of  appropriation  shuffled  through. 

Mr.  Denby  quotes  from  our  Blue  Book  on  China 
to  show  that  in  the  matter  of  railway  concessions 
the  English  come  out  top,  having  obtained  nine 
concessions  and  a  total  of  2,800  miles  of  railway,  as 
against  three  concessions  to  Russia,  covering  only 
1,530  miles. 

A  Possible  Nemesis. 

The  economic  danger  involved  in  "  opening  up 
China  "  is  very  forcibly  put  in  the  same  number 
of  the  '•  Forum  "  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Young.  He  asks. 
"  "Will  Chinese  development  benefit  the  "Western 
World?  '  The  usual  expectation  is  that  once  the 
Chinese  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  products 
of  "Western  civilisation  they  will  purchase  eagerly. 
Mr.  Young  argues  that  China  is  populated  almost 
up  to  the  point  of  affording  only  a  bare  subsistence 
to  its  inhabitants,  leaving  no  surplus  of  produce  to 
exchange  for  foreign  goods,  so  long  as  the  people 
only  till  the  soil  and  work  the  mines.  Beside  this 
bar  to  their  "  consumptive  ability"  Mr.  Young  puts 
their  intense  conservatism  and  fixity  of  social 
habit.    We  accept  "theassumption  that  conspicuous 
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wastefulness  is  beneficial  ":  the  Chinese  have  a 
much  more  frugal  standard  of  life.  They  do  not 
desire  Western  luxuries.  Mr.  Young  makes  a  most 
effective  appeal  to  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  in 
American  cities.  Right  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
progressive  civilisation,  the  Chinese  adhere  rigidly 
to  their  distinctive  manner  of  life,  while  at  the 
same  time  quite  ready  to  profit  by  ministering  to 
Western  extravagance.      He  says: — ■ 

Enough  has  been  cited  to  establish  the  proposition 
that  the  Chinese  are  very  handy,  and  that  they  may  be 
depended  upon,  if  encouraged  to  do  so,  to  employ  their 
taknts  in  ministering  to  the  highly  artificial  wants  of 
others,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may  refuse  to  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  system  of  conspicuous 
wastefulness.  If  this  probability  is  looked  squarely  in 
the  face,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief for  the  workers  of  the  Western  world,  who, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  have  aspirations  which  con- 
tinually impel  them  to  raise  their  standard  of  con- 
spicuous consumption  to  a  higher  point. 

His  conclusion  from  this  combination  of  Chinese 

adaptability  and  immobility  is  sombre:  — 

Tlie  effect  of  the  opening  and  awakening  will  pro- 
bably be  to  bring  disaster  upon  Western  industrialism, 
unless  a  barrier  can  be  interposed  to  the  competition 
of  a  race  whose  most  striking  characteristic  is  the  en- 
tire absence  of  those  desires  and  aspirations  which 
Americans  and  Europeans  strive  to  gratify.  This  not- 
able peculiarity,  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  develop- 
ment, may  give  the  Chinese  an  overwhelming  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  compel  the  Western 
working  classes  to  abandon  their  ideals. 


A  Lady  as  Tiger  Hunter. 

Lion  hunter  is  a  role  which  in  a  figurative  sense 
is  often  attributed  to  ladies;  but  the  story  of  a 
lady  who  has  distinguished  herself  as  literally  a 
tiger  hunter  and  tiger  killer  still  awakens  a  sen- 
sation of  novelty.  Isabel  Savory,  in  the  December 
"  Lady's  Realm,"  reproduces  the  narrative  of  a 
friend.  Miss  Grahame,  to  whose  rifle  at  least  three 
tigers  fell.  It  was  in  a  Deccan  jungle,  with  the 
temperature  104  degrees  in  the  shade,  where  Miss 
Grahame  and  two  gentleman  friends  went  a-shoot- 
ing.      She  says:  — 

I  wore  a  long  thin  coat  and  knickerbockers  of  green 
shikar  material,  a  spine-pad  sewn  inside  the  coat  and 
another  hooked  outside,  a  huge  pith  helmet  with  a  wet 
rag  inside  on  my  head  and  a  pair  of  dogskin  gloves  A\'ith 
haJf  the  fingers  cut  off,  which  enabled  one  to  hold  the 
burning  barrels. 

"My  First  Tiger." 

The    three    hunters  perched    on  trees  while  the 

beaters  set  about  beating  up  the  prey.  At  last  the 

tiger  appeared,  "  a  picture  of  fearful  beauty."    He 

halted   ten  yards  from  the  Captain's  tree.       The 

captain  fired  and  hit  him  in  the  back.      Then  Miss 

Grahame  and  the  Captain  both  fired,  and  missed. 

The  lac'y  goes  on:  — 

This  was  too  much.  In  one  moment,  like  a  flash,  he 
darted  round,  galloped  at  the  tree,  sprang  about  half- 
way up,  and  then  swarmed  up  the  rest  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  possible.  Shall  I  ever  know  such  a  fearful 
moment   in   my  whole  life  again?       To   see   that   vast 


and  terrible  body  flying  up  the  tree,  more  quickly  than 
any  cat;  to  see  my  poor  friend  jumping  on  to  his  teet, 
both  barrels  fired  and  helpless!  His  hand  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  "machan,"  and  the  tigers  mouth,  clos- 
ing upon  it,  tore  his  finger  ah  down  the  back  ot  it 
to  the  bone  .    .    But  at  the  same  instant  the  tiger  s 

back,  as  he  clasped  the  trunk  of  the  tree  presented  a 
difficult  but  not  impossible  shot.  I  had  one  barrel 
left.  It  was  about  eighty  yards.  I  fired,  and  have 
never  thanked  Heaven  so  fervently  as  when  I  saw  the 
tiger  drop  at  once  to  the  ground.  But,  wth  nine  cat- 
like lives,  he  was  not  dead;  he  walked  ofl  and  disappeared 
We  dared  not  look  for  him  then  and  there, 
d^-ing  and  savage,  in  such  dangerous  .ground.  But 
next  morning  we  found  him  cold  and  stifl.  He  was  a 
magnificent  male  tiger,  very  large  and  heavy  with 
enormous  paws  and  moustache— a  splendid      great  cat. 

"  Miss  Sahib  "  and  "  Stripes"  Face  to  Face. 

The  next  adventure  described  was  with  a  man- 
eating  tiger.  The  natives  were  surprised  to  see 
"  Miss  Sahib  "  preparing  to  join  in  the  hunt.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  beat  began,  "  Stripes  "  emerged, 
going  at  a  gi-eat  pace  through  the  uuderwood.  She 
fired  twice.  The  first  shot  certainly  failed.  "He 
galloped  off,  roaring  with  unusual  grandeur."  The 
three  hunters  came  down  from  their  tree  perches, 
and  finding  traces  of  blood,  concluded  that  the 
tiger  was  badly  hit  and  would  be  deal  in  half  an 
hour.  So  they  had  tiflin  and  then  followed  his 
track.       She  proceeds: — 

Again  we  followed  the  fresh  pugs  (footmarks),  and. 
were  stealing  in  line  through  the  trees  and  grass  when 
our  hearts  .stood  still.  There  was  a  spring,  with  a 
hideous  roar;  bounding  through  the  cover  with  open 
mouth,  his  tail  lashing  his  sides,  his  whole  fur  bristling, 
dashed  the  tiger  straight  upon  us.  Heavens!  what  a  sight 
for  our  unprepared  eves!  I  could  see  nothing,  owing 
to  the  beast's  tremendous  speed,  but  a  shadov\y  form, 
with  two  large  lamps  of  fire  fixed  on  me  with  an  un- 
meaning stare  as  it  literally  flew  at  me.  Such  was  the 
vision  of  a  moment.  The  trees  were  so  thick  I  dared 
not  shoot  till  he  was  close,  for  I  had  time,  even  then, 
to  recollect  that  everything  depended  upon  keeping  cool 
and  killing  him  if  possible.  I  fired  straight  at  his  chest. 
On  he  came.  Again  I  fired,  without  moving  at  all;  and 
then  instinctivelv,  almost  miraculously,  I  darted  to  the 
left  as  the  tiger  himself  sprang  past  me— so  close  that  I 
found  his  blood  splashed  over  my  gun  barrels  afterwards. 

Captain   F had   fired  two   shots   side  ways,   one  of 

which  missed  altogether,  and  the  other  only  knocked  out 
the  tiger's  canine  teeth.  It  was  an  awful  escape.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  nearest  shave  I  have  ever  had  of  my  life. 
To  cut  a  long  story  short,  we  found  my  tiger  next  morn- 
ing, dead.  If  there  is  any  episode  in  my  life  to  which 
I  look  back  with  a  special  thrill,  it  is  that;  if  I  have 
one  trophy  now  which  I  care  about,  it  is  his  skin. 

The  third   tiger   was   shot   dead  on  the  spot  by 

Miss  Grahame  from  her  perch  on  the  tree.       Yet 

there  are  mortals  who  still  smile  at  the  suggestion 

of  women-soldiers!     A  company  of  Miss  Grahames 

would  probably  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  any 

force  of  sharpshooters. 


English  and   Dutch  in  the  Past. 

An  extremely  interesting,  but  for  Englishmen 
somewhat  painful,  article  is  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Green  to  the  "  Nineteenth  Century "  under  this 
heading.      To  end  the  Dutch  difficulty  James  con- 
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ceived  the  scheme  of  annexing  Holland  and  propos- 
ing to  divide  her  territory  between  France  and 
England.  '•  Let  them  leave  off,"  he  said,  '  thit 
vainglorious  thirsting  for  the  title  of  a  free  Stale, 
which  no  people  are  worthy  of  that  cannot  stand 
by  themselves."  After  James  had  passed  and 
Charles  had  his  head  cut  off,  the  same  idea  cf 
annexing  Holland  fascinated   Oliver  Cromwell:  — 

The  English  had  neither  con.sidered  nor  appreciated 
the  stubborn  love  of  country  and  of  liberty  that  marked 
the  new  Holland.  Tliey  held  to  the  good  old  idea  of 
a  petty  people  of  shopkeepers.  Covetous  plans  of 
spoliation  revived.  Cromwell,  with  his  head  full  of 
schemes  of  incorporation  for  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland, 
proposed  to  the  Dutch  in  1651  to  form  a  more  intimate 
and  strict  alliance.  "  Faciamus  eos  in  unam  gentem," 
explained  Thurloe,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Crom- 
well. The  spirit  of  the  burghers  rose  at  the  hint  of 
danger  to  their  national  freedom.  "  The  alliance  pro- 
posed," answered  De  Witt,  "  between  a  small  State 
like  ours  and  a  great  State  like  England  would  mean 
our  political  extinction."  With  insolent  and  threaten- 
ing words  the  ambassador  returned  to  Pjngland  and  the 
Navigation  Act  was  passed. 

Then,  having  failed  to  persuade  the  Dutch  to 
unite  with  us,  war  began,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  incorporating  Holland  into  the  English  mon- 
archy. Dunkirk  was  the  Delagoa  Bay  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  from  this  Cromwell  hoped  to  shut  Hol- 
land in,  destroy  her  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  break  her 
commerce  and  her  means  of  life.  So  for  the  para- 
mountcj'  of  the  seas  the  English  Commonwealth 
went  to  war  with  Holland.       Mrs.  Green  says:  — 

After  a  year's  war  the  English  proposed  to  extinguish 
the  Provinces  as  an  independent  State,  and  absorb 
Holland  into  England  "  as  one  people  and  common- 
wealth;" no  alliance,  they  explained,  but  "the  making 
of  two  Sovereign  States  one,  under  one  supreme  power." 
High  in  spirit  and  courage,  they  believed  themselves 
strong  enough  to  enforce  any  demands  they  chose  to 
make.  But  they  had  not  reckoned  with  the  temper 
of  Holland.  The  Dutch  answer  was  given  in  the 
battle  of  the  Texel.  "  0  Lord,"  prayed  the  elder 
Tromp,  struck  down  by  a  bullet,  "  be  merciful  to  me  and 
Thy  poor  people."  The  fleet  had  lost  over  6,000  men, 
but  not  a  man  in  the  States  would  hear  of  the  extinction 
of  his  country.  Tliey  refused  Cromwell's  next  pro- 
posal for  an  alliance  to  divide  the  world  with  them, 
the  whole  of  Asia  for  the  Dutch,  all  America  to  the 
English,  with  Protestant  missionaries  following  their 
conquering  fleets  to  spread  the  faith  of  Jesus.  They 
refused  to  desert  their  Danish  allies  at  his  bidding,  and 

Erepared  to  fight  to  the  last  man.  This  two  years'  war 
ad  exhausted  their  treasure  and  injured  their  <nin- 
merce  more  than  eighty  years  of  maritime  war  with 
Spain;  loaded  the  people  with  an  unexampled  debt, 
closed  their  fisheries,  intemipted  trade,  till  3,000  houses 
lay  vacant  in  Amsterdam  alone.  They  were  unshaken 
by  calamity.  The  fury  of  their  patriotism  bore  down 
the  English:  and  in  view  of  Dutch  doggednes,s  Crom- 
well had  to  be  content  with  a  secret  engagement,  for  the 
weakening  of  the  Diitch  State,  that  the  House  of 
Orange  should  for  ever  be  excluded  from  power.  The 
English,  De  Witt  said,  as  Dutch  ministers  might  have 
said  a  hundred  years  later,  were  alway.s  interfering 
in  their  domestic  concerns,  a  policy  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  parry. 


The    Indiscretion  of  "  Diplomaticus.'* 

"  Diplomaticus  "  is  a  writer  to  whose  intelligence 
and  information  I  have  frequently  paid  tribute  in 


these  pages.  His  articles  in  the  "  Fortnightly  " 
have  freciuently  contained  exclusive  information 
on  matters  of  international  policy.  Although 
sometimes  his  information  is  ingenious,  pieced 
out  by  speculation  or  clever  guessing,  he  has  ac- 
quired a  certain  repute  which  it  was  very  indiscreet 
of  him  to  injure  as  he  has  done  in  the  current 
number  of  the  "  Fortnightly  "  in  the  article  entitled 
"  Count  Mouraview's  Indiscretion."  He  has  writ- 
ten several  pages  intended  to  make  a  sensation 
suggesting,  rather  than  asserting,  that  Count 
Mouraview  has  been  intriguing  in  Spain  and  in 
France  in  order  to  bring  about  European  interven- 
tion in  the  Transvaal.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  this,  and  we  do  not  need  to  go  further 
than  "  Diplomaticus'  "  own  article  in  order  to  dis- 
cover that  this  is  so.  The  only  basis  upon  which 
he  builds  his  house  of  cards  is  a  statement,  which  I 
give  in  his  own  words,  as  follows:  — 

Coinit  Mouraview  confined  himself  to  sounding  the 
Spani-sh  and  French  Governments,  and  he  explained 
the  tent-ative  and  garrulous  nature  of  his  inquiries  by 
declaring  in  both  cases  that  they  were  made  on  his 
own  initiative  and  without  instructions  from  the  Em- 
peror. The  important  point  is  that  the  overtures  were 
made,  that  the  Spanish  and  French  Governments  were 
asked  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  and  that  with- 
out the  slightest  ambiguity,  how  they  would  view  a 
scheme  of  Europeon  intervention  for  preventing  war  in 
South  Africa,  or  if  that  were  not  possible,  for  preserving 
the  status  quo  in  that  region. 

That  is  all  that  "  Diplomaticus  "  has  to  tell  us, 
and  upon  this  he  builds  up  a  monstrous  superstruc- 
ture which  he  calls  Count  Mouraview's  scheme. 
But  Count  Mouraview  had  no  scheme.  Granting 
everything  that  "  Diplomaticus  "  says  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted,  what  does  it  amount  to?  Simply  this: 
that  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  being  in  conver- 
sation with  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  and  AI. 
Delcasse,  asked  them,  as  it  was  his  baunden  duty  to 
do,  what  line  they  would  take  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  intervene  in  South  Africa.  Everyone  has 
been  asking  that  question  ever  since  the  war  began, 
and  before.  If  any  Foreign  Minister  in  Europe 
has  not  informed  himself  as  to  the  attitude  v-,'hich 
every  other  Government  would  take  up  if  any  such 
intervention  were  proposed,  he  is  not  worth  his 
salt,  and  would  deserve  to  be  cashiered  to-morrow. 
To  ask  for  information  as  to  what  your  neighbour 
will  do  under  certain  circumstances  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  proposing  to  dn  the  same  thing  your- 
self, or  to  incite  your  neighbour  to  take  such  a 
course.  Everyone  knows  that  the  one  danger 
of  intervention  in  the  Transvaal  came  from  Ger- 
many, not  from  Russia,  or  from  France.  Would 
not  "  Diplomaticus  "  himself  be  the  first  to  brand 
Count  Mouraview  as  a  fool,  or  worse,  if.  when  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  talking  matters  over  in  a 
friendly  way  with  M.  Delcasse,  he  did  not  inform 
himself  as  to  the  line  which  his  friend  would  take 
should  such  intervention  be  mooted?    M.  Delcasse, 
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wc  know,  is  in  principle  in  favour  of  such  interven- 
tion for  he  lias  said  so  in  the  Chamber,  but  ex- 
cused himself  from  intervening  on  the  ground  that 
England  objected,  which  was  true;  but  he  added 
tliat  England  had  never  signed  the  Arbitration 
Convention,  which  is  not  true,  and  was  an  extra- 
ordinary blunder  in  be  made  by  such  a  clever  man. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  Count  Moura- 
view  said  or  did  not  say.  But  even  accepting  the 
account  given  by  "  Diplomaticus  "  as  accurate,  any- 
one with  ordinary  common  sense  who  is  not  driven 
to  death  by  the  neces.Mity  of  turning  out  sensational 
copy  must  see  that  it  amounts  to  nothing.  Hence 
the  article  entitled  "  Count  Mouraview's  Indiscre- 
tion "  is  in  reality  a  sepulchral  monument  reared 
over  the  dead  and  buried  discretion  of  "  Diplomati- 
cus." 


Negro  Slavery  in  America. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Tobias,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
coloured  minister  in  the  American  Church,  contri- 
butes to  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  a  terrible  pic- 
ture of  the  injuries  to  which  the  negro  race  is  sub- 
jected in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Mr.  Tobias  does  not  enter  into  the  details  of  par- 
ticular cases  of  outrages  against  negroes;  liis  ar- 
ticle is  merely  a  general  catalogue  of  the  injuries 
and  degradation  suffered  by  the  black  man  at  the 
hands  of  the  white.  He  asks  the  question,  "  Are 
the  coloured  people  of  America  free?"  and  answers 
emphatically  in  the  negative:  indeed,  he  gives 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  in  a 
position  of  degraded  slavery,  in  no  one  respect 
better  than  that  which  they  endured  before  the 
Civil  War. 

The  Convict  Lease  System. 

Of  this  slavery  the  system  of  leasing  .';onvicis 

out  to  contractors  is  one  of  the  worst  features. 

When  the  Southern  slave-holderp  were  defeated  in 

the  field,  they  determined  to  devise  a  new  system 

of  bondage:  — 

Scores  and  thousands  of  ex-.slaves  were  arrested  and 
convicted  on  any  sort  of  flimsy  charges,  and  farmed  out 
to  the  highest  bidders  for  human  flesh.  By  reason  of 
this  new  form  of  slavery,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
black  men  and  women  have  never  known  that  they  were 
emancipated. 

The  excuse  for  this  was  that  the  Northern  sol- 
diers destroyed  the  Southern  prisons,  and  that  the 
Southerners  were  too  poor  to  rebuild  them.  Pris- 
oners are  worked  in  coal  and  iron  mines,  in  saw- 
mills, on  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn-farms,  and  in 
building  railways,  &c. :  — 

The  preat  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  Southern  method 
of  dealing  with  prisoners  is  that  all  ages  and  sexes 
work  side  by  side  during  the  day  and  occupy  the  same 
compartments  at  niglit.  Hence  immorality  abounds 
in  convict  camps,  and  tlie  death-rate  is  simply  enor- 
mous!       Women   and    young   girls   are   in   regular   asso- 


ciation  with   men   and 


and    for   failing  to   comply 


with  some  frivolous  rule  ot  the  while  -  bosses  they 
are  wUiuped  iii  the  must  uude  manner  in  the  presence 
of  men  and  boys.  The  guards  are  generally  poor 
•'  white "  men  armed  with  Winchester  rifles,  and  in 
many  cases  bloodhounds  are  kept  to  capture  any  cou- 
Mct  who  may  attempt  to  escape.  Women  and  girls 
liave  been  known  to  wear  mens  clothes  and  to  taJie 
llicir  places  side  by  side  wth  men  in  coal  and  iron 
mines  or  in  ditches  of  any  kind.  A  day  s  work  is 
often  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  in  duration,  rain 
or  shine.  Food  is  very  poor,  and  clothes  aie  scant, 
l^risoners  of  both  sexes  are  given  their  raw  tood,  which 
Ihev  must  cook  as  best  they  can  on  little  hres  on  the 
<rround,  with  the  ball  and  chain  about  their  weary 
nmbs  Prisoners  often  wear  their  clothes  until  they 
drop  off  them.  Prisoners  are  whipped  with  leather 
•straps  getting  from  flfteen  to  fifty  lashes,  or  as  many 
as  the  while  •'  bosses  "  choose  to  give  them.  As  a 
result  of  the  commingling  of  men  and  women  in  the 
camps,  thousands  of  coloured  children  have  been  born 
and  brought  up  and  schooled  in  the  grossest  crimes. 

Mr.  Tobias  asserts  that  immense  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  speculators  in  hiring  out  and  sub- 
hiring  prisoners. 

Slavery  in  Politics. 

Only  for  a  short  time  after  emancipation  did  the 
negroes  vote  in  peace.  But  the  right  was  long 
ago  taken  away  by  the  violence  and  terrorism  of 
the  whites:  — 

When  the  negroes  had  the  power  to  vote,  they  voted 
for  all  measures  granting  civil  advantages  to  the  poor 
whites  aa  well  as  to  themselves,  and  all  citizens  had  tuU 
representation  before  the  law,  which  has  never  been  the 
case  under  the  white  man's  rule.  In  reality,  there 
has  never  been  such  a  thing  as  ••  negro  rule  m  the 
South.  The  white  man  has  always  niled  the  bouth. 
Racial  antagonism  exists  in  all  Southern  institutions 
whether  they  are  called  Christian  institutions  or 
not  it  malies  no  difference,  the  race  feud  is  just  the 
scune.  In      lecture-halls,      white      churches,      \oung 

People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavourers,  in  loung 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  such  places,  the 
"  colour  "  line  is  rigidly  drawn. 

Social  Degradation. 
The  negro  pays  for  universities  and   libraries, 
but  then  the  white  man  alone  reaps  the  beneflu 
He  is  swindled  by  the  railway  companies,  and  is 
not  allowed  to  sit  down  in  a  railway  restaurant:  — 
Here  is  another  just  grievance  the  black  man  has: 
••  Jim  Crow  cars,"  with  inscriptions  over  the  doors, 
"For   coloured   people   only."       These    '  Jim   Crows 
are  dirty,   miserable  carriages,   too  intolerable  for  any 
decent  human  being  to  even  enter;  so  also  are  the  falthy 
•'  waiting-rooms,"  which  are  scarcely  ever  swept. 

The  Lynching  Atrocities. 
The  two  chief  arguments  employed  by  the  de- 
fenders of  lynching  are  that  the  laws  do  not  protect 
the  whites,  and  that  they  are  badly  administered; 
and,  second,  that  lynching  takes  place  in  most 
cases  for  offences  against  women,  whom  the  Ameri- 
cans will  not  allow  the  humiliation  of  appearing 
in  court.  Mr.  Tobias  replies,  if  this  is  so,  why  do 
not  those  who  make  the  laws  reform  them,  and  ad- 
minister them  to  suit  themselves?  Sufficient  pro- 
tection for  women  is  all  folly  when  hundreds  of 
men  can  be  found  in  a  few  minutes  to  murder  a 
negro. 
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As   to    the   ■'  humiliation  "    pretext,    Mr.    Tobias 

says : — 

It  is  no  liurniliatioii  for  tliou.sands  of  wliite  women 
and  children  to  come  out  of  churcii  tSunday  luoruing, 
and  go  miles  in  the  afternoon  by  tram  to  .see  a  human 
being  roasted  alive  at  the  staKe!  Oh!  no.  They 
can  stand  and  see  wliite  men  malie  tirSs  and  put  a  negro 
into  it.  Wliite  women  can  see  the  poor  negro  burn  to 
•deatli,  they  can  watch  the  flames  eat  his  flesh  away  from 
his  bones;  and  tliey  can  see  white  men  mutilate  a 
negro's  body  mth  knives,  and  go  practically  wild 
scrambling  to  get  a  piece  of  the  negro's  hesh  to  talie 
home  as  a  souvenir  ot  the  occasion,  and  to  teach  other 
negroes  what  to  expect  it  they  dare  kill  a  white  man 
lor  any  offence.  the  leading  Southern  newspapers 
give  full  details  of  all  sorts  of  crimes  which  wiute 
men  commit  upon  negroes  to  teach  them  that  tlicy  must 
be  kept  111  their  places;  and  these  papers  go  into  the 
best  bouthern  homes  and  are  read  by  old  and  young. 

Add  to  this,  that  during  the  present  year  more 

than  a  hundred  negi'oes  have  been  lynched  on  the 

.loUowing  pretexts  and  charges:  — 

Self-defence,  race  prejudice,  stock-poisoning,  talking 
too  much,  murder,  larceny,  barn-burning,  suspecteu 
robbery,  writing  an  insulting  letter  to  a  wiute  man,  in- 

■suiting  a  white  man,  horse-stealing,  incendiarism,  at- 
tempted murder,   malpractice,   to   suppress  evidence   in 

•court,  for  giving  evidence  in  court,  noting,  &c.;  and  of 
this  number  six  or  eight  were  coloured  women.      This 

•does  not  show  that  lynching  in  the  South  is  for  but  one 
offence. 


Russian  Railway  Policy  in  Asia. 

Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long,  who  has  spent  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  in  Russia,  contributes  to  the 
'•  Fortnightly  Review"  an  interesting  and  well-in- 
formed article  upon  Russian  railway  policy  in 
Asia.  His  paper  is  an  attempt  to  enable  us  for  the 
time  being  to  look  at  the  problem  through  Rus- 
rsian  eyes.  The  ideal  of  an  Indo-European  railway 
running  for  the  greater  part  through  Russian  ter- 
ritory, which  would  bring  the  Afghan  border  with- 
in a  week's  journey  of  Moscow,  has  been  postponed 
for  a  time:  but  it  has  not  been  abandoned.  The 
question  whether  or  not  the  realisation  of  the 
:  scheme  can  be  held  over  depends  upon  what  Russia 
thinks  England  will  do.       Mr.  Long  says:  — 

The  fundamental  fact  of  the  situation  is  that  of  late 
years  Russia  has  been  much  more  frightened  of  English 
schemes  than  England  has  ever  been  of  Russian. 

Of  all  the  dreads  afflicting  Russian  alarmists 
there  is  none  more  ineradicable  than  the  belief 
that  England  is  about  to  extend  her  Indian  rail- 
way through  Beluchistan  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
the  ultimate  aim  of  joining  Germany  in  Asia 
Minor,  converting  the  Indo-European  system,  and 
thus  cutting  Russia  off  for  ever  from  the  Indian 
Asia.  This  would  irretrievably  ruin  the  commer- 
cial prospects  of  the  Central  Asian  route.  "  As 
the  ultimate  preservation  for  Russia  of  a  port  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  has  become  an  informal  Monroe 
•doctrine  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  north-westward  ex- 
tension of  the  Indian  Railway  system  by  England 
which  is  believed  to  be  imminent,  would  be  re- 
garded in  Russian  circles  as  an  irretrievable  injury 


to  their  influence  in  Asia.  To  avert  this  disaster, 
Russia  can  either  acquire  a  Persian  port  at  once 
and  connect  it  by  rail  with  the  Caspian,  or  she  can 
construct  a  Central  Asian  railway,  connecting  the 
Trans-Caspian  system  with  Central  railways  of 
Russia.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Persian 
scheme  seem  to  Mr.  Long  to  be  almost  insuperable. 
Therefore  it  is  probable  the  Russians  will  carry 
out  the  alternative  scheme  of  connecting  the  Cen- 
tral Asian  railways  with  the  Central  European  sys- 
tem. Prince  Hilkoff,  when  visiting  Tashkend,  de- 
clared that  this  would  be  accomplished  in  the  near 
future.  To  carry  it  out  would,  however,  involve 
an  expenditure  of  90,000,000  roubles.  Many  broad 
rivers  would  have  to  be  bridged,  and  there  would 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  supplying  some  parts 
ot  the  line  with  water.  From  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  Ryazan-Ural  Railway  to  Tcherdjui  on 
the  frontier  of  Bokhara,  is  a  distance  of  1,710 
vorsts.  Of  this  only  275  have  been  surveyed.  If 
the  line  were  constructed  a  short  branch  line  of 
sixteen  versts  would  connect  the  main  Trunk  Rail- 
way with  Khiva.  If  the  railway  were  made  it 
could  not  be  worked  on  less  than  an  annual  loss  of 
£400,000  a  year,  although  there  might  be  some 
saving  in  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  troops.  Hence 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  line  would  not 
pay,  but  the  scheme,  if  carried  out,  would  exert 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  balance  of  power  of 
Asia,  and  bring  the  Russian  armies  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Persian,  Afghan,  and  Chinese  fron- 
tiers, a  few  days  after  leaving  Moscow.  There  is 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  construction  of 
a  railway  through  at  present  waste  land  could  lead 
to  great  developments,  for  the  natural  resources  of 
the  territory  are  great.  Mr.  Long  thinks,  "  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  direct  connec- 
tion of  Btiropean  Russia  with  her  Central  Asian 
connections  would  result  in  such  an  increase  of 
trade  as  would  wipe  out  any  initial  deficit,  and 
yield  a  considerable  result." 

The  Russians,  however,  imagine  that  if  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  were  constructed,  it  would  enable 
them  to  gain  a  market  for  their  manufactures  in 
India,  but  they  are  haunted  by  a  dread  that  it 
might  have  the  opposite  effect  of  enabling  English 
goods  to  capture  the  Central  Asian  markets 
through  India.  Mr.  Long  himself  rather  favours 
the  construction  of  the  line  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  facilitate  inter-communication  between  Rus- 
sians and  English,  and  so  remove  gross  prejudices 
and  misrepresentations  employed  by  panic-mongers 
on  both  sides  to  damage  the  interests  they  pro- 
fess to  defend.  At  present  the  Russians  and 
English  know  so  little  of  each  other  that  the  stock 
epithets  of  the  English  Russophobe  translated  into 
Russian  are  purely  those  which  Russian  Anglo- 
phobes  employ  with  equal  sincerity  to  express  their 
detestation  of  England. 
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The  Swarm  that  Failed. 


The  ■■  Niueteeutli  Century  '  lor  December  eon- 
tains  a  fascinating  paper,  by  Prince  Kropotliin,  on 
"  Meteorites  and  Comets,"  wliicli  does  a  great  deal 
to  compensate  us  for  the  failure  of  our  celestial 
fireworks  expected  in  November. 

Meteorites  as  Messengers. 
Meteorites,  as  Humboldt  pointed  out,  are  the 
only  medium  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  brought  into  direct  intercourse  with  in- 
terplanetary, and  since  their  relationship  to  comets 
has  been  established,  with  interstellar  space.  They 
have,  therefore,  a  fascination  for  the  ordinary 
man's  mind  which  nothing  terrestrial  can  have:  — 

Clusters  of  those  little  bodies,  out  of  which  both 
meteorite  and  swarms  comets  are  composed — perhaps, 
vapours  which  suddenly  pass  from  the  gaseous  state  into 
the  solid  state,  as  Daubree  was  inclined  to  think — cir- 
culate in  the  infinite  space  in  whicli  the  iSun,  with  all 
the  planets  attached  to  it,  is  moving.  When  such 
clusters  meet  our  solar  system  in  their  wanderings,  they 
enter  it  in  \'irtue  of  the  attraction  exercised  upon  them 
by  the  Sun,  and  they  describe  round  our  luminary  a 
parabolic  curve  which  carries  them  away,  after  this 
short  visit,  back  to  the  unfathomable  interstellar  regions. 
We  take  notice  of  them  during  this  short  passage,  and 
as  the  cluster  approaches  the  Sun,  and  while  it  flies 
round  it  at  a  tremendous  speed  and  becomes  luminous 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  it, 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  small  nebulosity  which  is  only 
visible  through  the  telescope,  or  under  the  aspect  of 
an  elegant,  tailed  comet  in  which  men  see  the  an- 
nouncement of  coming  misfortunes. 

Short   Distance   and   Long   Distance   Meteors. 

These  we  may  describe  as  long  distance  meteor- 
ites. The  short  distance  meteorites  are  those 
forming  a  permanent  part  of  the  solar  system,  and 
are  much  more  modest  in  their  idea  of  space  and 
time:  — 

The  investigations  which  were  made  with  a  special 
ardour  after  1833  had  firmly  established  the  fact  that  the 
tiny  meteorites  are  grouped  into  rings  of  different 
density,  which  revolve  round  the  sun,  and  some  of  which 
intersect,  or  pass  very  close  by,  the  orbit  of  the  Earth. 

The  solar  meteorites  make  up  in  speed,  however, 
what  they  lack  in  endurance,  for  they  move  in 
space  at  a  speed  which  is  only  attained  by  comets. 

Twisting  the  Leonids'  Tail. 
When  a  comet  having  wandered  into  our  system 
is  captured  by  solar  attraction,  it  shows  at  once 
a  tendency  to  disaggregate,  and  split  up  into  sev- 
eral comets  or  into  rings  of  meteorites,  which  tend 
in  turn  to  break  up  into  groups,  and  such  a  process 
Is  even  now  taking  place  with  the  absentee  Leonids' 
of  November  15.  Prince  Kropotkin  twists  the 
Leonids'  tail  with  a  vengeance,  and  holds  up  to 
ridicule  their  efforts  to  overwhelm  the  earth.  The 
largest  meteorite  that  ever  fell  to  earth  weighed  no 
more  than  eighteen  tons,  while  the  tenuity  of 
comets  is  such  that  they  might  easily  be  carried  in 
a  sack: — 

Our    aerial   surroundings,   and   the  extremely   rarefied 
gases  which  undoubtedly  spread  far  beyond  what  may 


be  properly  described  us  the  Earth  s  atmosphei'e,  are 
a  far  better  protection  of  the  Earth  than  might  have 
been  unagined  at  first  sight.  As  to  the  small  meteorites, 
they  certainly  reacli  the  Earth  m  formidable  numbers; 
It  has  been  calculated  that  every  year  no  fewer  than 
146  000  millions  of  them  enter  our  atmosphere,  where 
they  continue  to  float  m  the  shape  of  vapours  or  micro- 
scoflical  dust.  liut  if  all  that  dust  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  surface  of  the  g  obe,  it  ^vould 
take  a  hundred  thousand  years  to  raise  that  surlace  by 
one  single  inch. 

No  Danger  from  Comets. 
Though  the  earth  has  more  than  once  passed 
through  the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  chances  of  a  col- 
lision with  the  head  are  extremely  small,  and  if 
such  a  collision  took  place  its  effect  upon  the  life 
of  our  globe  would  hardly  be  noticed,  while  the 
passage  of  the  earth  through  a  swarm  of  Biela 
meteorites  would  make  at  most  a  slight  change  in 
the  weather. 

The  Moral  of  Meteors. 
The  average  meteorite,  from  the  time  of  its  entry 
into  our  atmosphere,  lives  a  short  but  brilliant  life 
of  a  few  seconds.  Like  those  who  look  out  for  it 
on  earth,  it  passes  quickly  into  dust.  It  seems  to 
differ  from  its  human  admirers  only  in  its  incap- 
acity to  do  a  little  harm  before  it  dies:  — 

Coming  as  it  does  from  cosmical  space,  and  endowed 
with  a  tremendous  velocity  of  about  twenty-eight  miles 
per  second  (to  which  the  velocity  of  the  Earth  itself 
must  be  added  if  our  planet  and  the  meteorite  fly  in 
opposite  directions),  its  considerable  kinetic  energy  is 
spent  in  compressing  the  gases  which  it  meets  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  our  atmosphere.  The 
gases  become  incandescent  and  so  much  raise  the  teni- 
perature  of  the  stone  that  the  surface  of  an  aerolith 
becomes  glazed,  while  the  tiny  meteorite  is  entirely 
vaporised  before  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 
Nothing  but  vapours  added  to  our  atmosphere,  or  some 
cosmical  dust,  such  as  has  been  collected  by  Nor- 
denskjold  on  the  virgin  snows  of  Spitzbergen,  remains 
after  the  most  brilliant  display  of  shooting  stars. 


Stories  from  the  Magazines. 

For  good  stories  the  magazine  reader  instinc- 
tively turns  to  "  Cornhill,"  and  he  is  rarely  dis- 
appointed. 

Unconscious  .Journalism. 
This     mouth     "  the     leading     article "     covers 
many      incidents,    new    and    old,    about    leader- 
writers,    their    emergencies    and    their    triumphs. 
Here  is  a  tale  to  show  that  not  only  empires  can  be 
made  "  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind  ":  — 

A  leader-writer  on  an  important  daily  newspaper  in 
the  provinces  was  directed  by  his  editor  one  afternoon 
to  write  on  a  certain  subject,  the  understanding  being 
that  his  article  should  be  forthcoming  not  later  than 
midnight.  Before  sitting  down  to  his  work  he  came 
across  convivial  companions,  and  the  party  "  twined 
vine-leaves  in  their  hair."  What  happened  afterwards 
our  journalist  could  not  recall  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning  with  a  painful  head  and  a  feeling  of  remorse. 
On  opening  the  paper  his  jaw  dropped.  He  found  the 
subject  he  had  undertaken  to  write  upon  the  evening 
before  treated  in  a  very  masterly  fashion.  On  arriving 
at  the  office  in  order  to  apologise  for  his  omission,  he 
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inquired  of  the  sub-editor  who  wrote  the  article.  "Why, 
you  wrote  it  yourself,"  was  the  reply.  "Did  I?  Oh, 
yes,  to  be  sure;  of  course  I  did,"  rejoined  the  journalist 
in  a  dazed  way.  He  subsequently  learned  that  he  had 
gone  back  to  the  office  after  parting  with  his  boon  com- 
panions, sat  in  his  usual  chair,  and  turned  out  his 
'  copy  "  with  his  usual  facility. 

Mr.    Morley's    Interrupted    "  Leader.' 
How    a    communication    from    a   great    political 
leader  interrupted  but  did  not  dislocate  the  com- 
position of  another  kind  of  "  leader  "  is  told  in  the 
following  paragraph:  — 

Mr.  John  Morley.  who  was  a  journalist  before  he 
became  a  Cabinet  jlinister,  delighted  the  journalists  at 
a  Press  Club  dinner  in  London  a  few  years  ago  by  mak- 
ing the  following  autobiographical  confession:  "It  was 
whilst  I  was  writing  a  leading  article  for  a  certain 
periodical  that  I  received  a  letter  from  an  illustrious 
statesman,  who  was  then  forming  a  government,  offer- 
ing me  a  post  in  his  Cabinet.  Gentlemen,"  continued 
Mr.  Morley,  "  so  strong  in  me  was  the  journalistic 
instinct  that,  after  accepting  the  illustrious  statesman's 
offer,  I  went  back  and  finished  that  leading  article! 
And  I  can  assure  you,"  he  added,  when  the  applause 
which  greeted  this  statement  had  died  away,  "  that 
neither  the  grammar  nor  the  style  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  article  fell  short  of  my  usual  standard." 

"  Fort  Funk." 

Rarely  has  the  popular  wit  hit  on  a  more  concise 
or  caustic  paradox  of  a  place-name  than  in  a  case 
mentioned  by  Sir  John  Robinson  in  the  South 
African  reminiscences  which  he  contributes  to  the 
December  "  Cornhill."  He  is  speaking  of  the  old 
♦lays  in  Natal  when  armed  natives  were  about  and 
panics  of  a  native  rising  were  frequent.  He  first 
tells  of  an  alarm  raised  of  two  "  impis  "  marching 
straight  on  Maritzburg,  which  turned  out  to  be  two 
droves    of  harmless  cattle.      Then  he  goes  on:  — 

A  similar  false  alarm  visited  a  country  settlement 
on  the  high  road  from  Durban.  The  white  mhabitants 
all  mustered  together  and  spent  the  night  in  throwing 
up  an  enclosure— or  laager— of  sods  and  branches,  with- 
in which  thev  meant  to  hold  their  own,  with  their 
families,  against  the  expected  foe.  The  attack  never 
came,  but  "  Fort  Funk."  as  it  was  derisively  christened, 
remained,  a  memorial  of  troubled  times,  for  many  a  day. 
"The  hastily  reared  "  bastion  "  is  now  a  bushy  mound, 
cro'wned   by  a   summer-house! 

"  Fort  Funk  "  might  well  pass  into  a  proverb. 

A  whole  world  of  satire  and  of  history  is  summed 

up  in  that  pair  of  contradictory  alliterations. 

Examination    Humours. 

"  The  Mirth  of  School  Inspection  "  is  the  title 
Mr.  G.  Stanley  Ellis  gives  to  his  cluster  of  examina- 
tion stories  in  "  Good  "Words  "  for  December.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  answers  he  has  culled:  — 

"  A  professor  "  is  "  a  gentleman  that  generally  plays 
at  balls."  How  true  it  is  that  an  M.P.  is  "a  gentle- 
man who  tries  to  make  laws"!  "A  negro  is  a  man 
what  eats  missionaries."  A  school  board  is— and  this 
remark  seems  to  merit  "  How  true!  on  the  margin 
as  much  as  any  phra.se  in  a  lady  s  novel  from  the  cir- 
culating library— "a  place  where  people  talk  about 
education  to  make  you  vote  for  them. 

An  inspector  in  orders  was  trving  to  make  a  class 
form  words.  "  Now."  he  said,  I  am  a  man.  What 
kind  of  a  man  am  I?"  He  wanted  to  extract  the  com- 
pound noun  "  clergyman." 


"  A  short  man,  sir." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  a  little  huffed.  No  one  likes  to 
be  called  a  short  man,  especially  when  he  is  short. 
"  That  is,  I  am  not  a  particularly  tall  man.  But  that 
is  not  quite  the  kind  of  word  I  want.  Can  any  one 
else  try?" 

"  Little  man,  sir." 

"Well,  that's  abcjut  e(|ual  to  short,  isn't  it?  Try 
again." 

"  L'gly  little  man,  sir." 

Another  inspector  once  said,  "  Now,  you've  told  me 
all  about  the  Ancient  Britons.  What  do  you  know  about 
Modern  Britons?  Who  knows  anything  about  the 
Duke  of  Wellington?" 

An  intelligent  little  boy  put  up  his  hand. 

"What  do  you  know  about  him?" 

"  Please,  sir,  father  gets  his  beer  there." 

Cowing  the  Kaffirs. 
In  his  article  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  "  A  Reminis- 
cence of  the  Boer  War  in  1848,"  which  I  have 
noticed  elsewhere,  Mr.  G.  H.  Berkeley  gives  the 
following  anecdote  of  the  famous  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
whose  wife  gave  her  name  to  Ladysmith,  now  be- 
sieged by  the  Boers:  — 

It  was  during  a  negotiation  with  the  Kaffirs  in  the 
east  of  the  colony.  Some  native  chiefs  had  shown  a 
tendency  to  rebel.  Sir  Harry  summoned  them  to  a 
conference  with  him,  at  which  he  determined  to  urge 
them  into  submission.  He  arranged  a  speech  about 
the  greatness  of  England.  At  a  proper  place  he  was 
to  touch  the  spring  of  a  galvanic  battery  which  was 
connected  with  some  kegs  of  gunpowder  placed  under  a 
waggon  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  blown  to  pieces.  Sir  Harry  commenced  his 
speech.  The  crisis  arrived.  The  connection  was  made; 
but.  unfortunately,  the  waggon  was  too  well  built  to 
explode,  and  was  only  tilted  on  end.  But  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  the  carefully  rehearsed  drama, 
the  intei-\aew  did  not  come  to  an  end  without  a  real 
theatrical  performance.  After  the  set  speech  was  ended, 
one  of  the  chiefs  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  of  the 
intentions  of  the  British.  This  was  too  much  for  Sir 
Harry.  Carried  away  by  a  fit  of  rage,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and,  presenting  it  at  the  naked  breast  of  the 
savage,  he  swore  he  would  run  him  through  if  he  did 
not  there  and  then  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
Government.  The  assembled  chiefs  were  cowed  by  the 
unwonted  outbreak.  One  after  another  they  sub- 
scribed the  required  submission,  and  Sir  Harry's  wrath 
averted  a  Kafnr  war. 


Mr.  Balfour  on  the  Red  Ritualists 

"  How  Ritualists  Harm  the  Church  "  is  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  the  "  North  American  Review."  It 
is  mainly  a  reproduction  by  request  of  the  editor 
of  the  substance  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  writer 
gives  this  preface  to  his  remarks:  — 

It  has  ever  been  the  boast  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  it  is  comprehensive.  But  a  comprehensive  Church 
means  a  Ohureh  which  permits  wide  differences  of 
opinion  \^Tthin  its  limits,  and  such  differences  can  hardly 
exist  without  occasionally  leading  to  internal  dis.'sonsions. 
It  is  to  the  antagonism  between  the  High  Church  party 
and  the  Low  that,  in  the  pa.st,  dissensions  have  bee-n 
chiefly  due.  The  parties  themselves  date  back,  by  an 
unbroken  succession,  to  the  Reformation  controversies; 
and  though  doubtless  each  has  undergone  important 
modifications  in  the  coui-se  of  three  centuries  of  develop 
ment,  yet  their  continuity  remains:  and,  as  in  the  time 
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of  Queen  I'^lizahetli,  they  judtie  tlie  enlesiasliciil  system. 
whieli  botli  iucei)t.  l>y  widely  ditt'erenl  theolosieal 
standin-ds.  Where  diveiKencies  of  this  inafrnitude 
exist,  the  materials  (ov  iiillaninialory  eontroversy  arc 
ready  to  hand.  It  imist  happen  from  time  to  time  that 
the  neeidiar  tenets  of  one  scliool  are,  by  a  few  of  its 
members,  exaggerated  and  pressed  to  their  extreme  con- 
sequences: and  when  this  occurs,  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment are  inevitahlv  bred  in  the  other.  There  then 
arises  one  of  the  ''  crises  "  which  from  time  to  time 
disturb  tlie  peace  of  the  Church. 

Through  one  of  these  "  crises  "  we  are  passing  at  the 
present  moment.  A  section  (I  believe  a  relatively  small 
one)  of  the  High  Church  clergy  seem  bent  on  proving 
their  "  catholicity."  by  imitating  as  much  of  Roinan 
ritual,  and  absorl)ing  as  much  of  the  Roman  doctrine, 
as  is  compatible  with  remaining  in  a  communion  which 
the  Churcli  of  Tronic  has  declared  to  be  schismatic.  The 
results  are  what  miglit  have  been  anticipated  by  anyone 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Great 
Britain.  Protestant  feeling  is  violently  aroused.  Reli- 
gious controversy  ceases  for  a  time  to  be  the  concern 
chiefly  of  theologians;  it  overflows  abundantly  into  the 
newspapers;  it  attains  a  rank  growth  on  platforms  and 
at  mass  meetings.  Like  everything  else  which  deeply 
stirs  the  public  mind,  it  finds  its  echo  in  Parliament. 

Why   Not   Scotchify  the  Church? 

Mr.  Balfour  re-emphasises  his  specifu:  for  the 
trouble.       He  says:  — 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  always  desired  to  see 
greater  spiritual  autonomy  given  to  the  English  Church. 
It  may  be  that  being  a  Scotol^man,  living  in  Scotl.^ind, 
and  seeing  how  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is 
constituted,  and  how  it  works.  1  am  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  giving  to  the  sister  Established  Church  those  liberties 
which  the  Scottish  Established  Church  enjoys. 

The  One  Hope  Left. 

But  he  professes  once  more  his  inabPity  to  lake 
a  very  sanguine  view  of  the  future  of  the  contro- 
versy.     He  says:  — 

If  there  be  a  hope— and  there  is  a  hope— for  the  future 
of  the  Established  Church  of  this  eountrj-,  it  lies,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  can  only  lie,  in  the  firm  determination  of 
all  men  who  are  sincerely  loyal  to  the  worship,  the  ritual, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  unite, 
even  though  there  be  important  differences  dividing 
them  upon  other  subjects,  in  the  resolve  that  neither 
by  one  set  of  extremists  nor  by  the  other  shall  this 
great  Church  be  torn  asunder. 


An  Incident  of  the  Hero  of  Majuba. 

Sir  John  Robinson,  late  Premier  of  Natal,  in  the 
South  African  reminiscences  which  he  comrauni 
cates  to  "  Cornhill  "  for  December,  relates  a  sin- 
gular incident  in  the  life  of  General  Colley,  who 
fell  at  Majuba  Hill.  It  was  in  187.5.  when  Lord 
(then  Sir  Garnet)  Wolseley  was  dispatched  a?, 
special  Administrator,  with  a  brilliant  Staff,  to  per- 
form the  diflicult  task  of  persuading  the  Natal 
colonists  to  surrender  most  of  their  constitutiona' 
right  and  descend  to  the  level  of  a  Crown  Colony. 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  brought  for  this 
purpose  into  the  Natal  Assembly,  Colonel  Colley 
was  to  speak.      The  writer  goes  on:  — 

As  chief  of  the  st^ff  he  would,  it  had  been  under 
stood,  deliver  the  principal  sneech  in  supnort  of  the 
measure.       Alike    popular   and    respected,   he    was   the 


cynosure  of  every  eye.  If  not  sympathetic  his  audience 
was  manifestly  appreciative,  and  his  leading  opponents 
greeted  his  rising  with  cordial  cheers.  He  was  care- 
tnlly  prepared  with  copious  notes  for  his  undertaking. 
No  one  doubted  that  he  would  do  his  best,  by  argument 
and  moderation,  to  make  his  chief's  mission  a  success. 
Amid  profound  attention  he  began  his  speech.  In  calm 
and  measured  tones  the  great  strategist  and  accom- 
plished soldier  opened  up  his  theme.  For  three  or 
four  minutes  all  went  well  and  then  he  hesitated, 
paused,  looked  at  his  notes  and  then  at  his  auditors 
with  that  look  of  deprecation  which  in  a  public  speaker 
means  so  much.  A  friendly  and  encouraging  note  of 
vpplause  went  round  the  tables.  Again  the  gallant 
officer  seemed  to  pursue  his  thoughts  vainly  through 
the  air.  Again  he  rubbed  his  brow  as  though  to  dis- 
pel the  mist  that  had  obscured  his  memory,  and  then, 
murmuring  gently,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me,  I  cannot 
proceed,"  he  sat  down,  and,  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  hands,  remained  in  gloomy  silence  as  the  debate 
proceeded.  Members  cheered  as  warmly  as  though  the 
arrested  speech  had  closed  with  a  well-rounded  perora- 
tion, but  there  was  in  the  mind  of  every  listener  the 
keenest  sense  of  regret  and  sympathy.  I  thought  at 
the  time,  and  still  think,  that  Colonel  Colley's  collapse 
of  memory  and  effort  on  that  occasion  was  due  to  the 
distaste  with  which  he,  a  high-minded  Irishman,  had 
undertaken  a  duty  so  repugnant  to  his  instincts,  and 
probably  to  his  convictions.  This  misadventure  on  his 
part  only  served.  I  think,  to  enhance  the  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  Natal. 


A  Colossal  Eagle. 


An   interesting  paper  by  Mr.   C.   J.   Cornish   in 

the    December    "  Cornhill "    treats    of    eagles    and 

their  prey.      It  begins  with  this  fact:  — 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum  a  model  of  the  skull  of  an  eagle  so  gigantic  that 
the  imagination  can  scarcely  fit  it  into  the  life  of  this 
planet  at  all.  The  whole  head  is  larger  that  than  of 
an  ox,  and  the  beak  resembles  a  pair  of  hydraulic 
shears.  Unlike  mo.st  of  the  giant  beasts,  this  eagle, 
which  inhabited  Patagonia,  appears  from  its  remains 
to  have  differed  little  in  form  from  the  existing  species. 
Its  size  alone  distinguishes  it.  The  quills  of  the  feathers 
which  bore  this  awful  raptor  through  the  air  must 
have  been  as  thick  as  a  walking-stick,  and  the  webs 
as  wide  as  oar-blades.  It  could  have  killed  and  torn 
to  pieces  creatures  as  large  as  a  bison,  and  whirled 
up  into  the  sky  and  dropped  upon  the  rocks  the  gigan- 
tic carapaced  animals  of  prehistoric  Patagonia  as  easily 
as  a  modern  eagle  of  California  does  t^e  land  tor- 
toises on  which  it  feeds. 

The  writer  holds  there  is  proof  for  the  belief  that 
eagles  destroy  deer  and  attack  men:  as  well  as  the 
traditions  of  eagles  carrying  off  children  and 
lambs. 


The  two  chief  features  of  "Longman's"  for  De 
cember  are  a  study  of  British  wild  fruits  by  the 
Rev.  John  Vaughan,  M.A.,  and  I.  A.  Taylor's  sketch 
of  the  varying  views  taken  of  Danton's  character, 
which  he  gathers  under  the  head  "  The  Evolution 
of  a  Reputation."  The  final  verdict  of  history 
he  does  not  venture  to  anticipate,  but  he  considers 
the  theory  which  held  Danton  to  be  a  monster 
exceptional  and  colossal  is  renounced  as  unten- 
able. 


Bevimw  of  Rkvif.ws, 
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Our  Bad  Bargain  in  Samoa. 

No  one  can  deny  the  loyalty  of  "  Blackwood  "  to 
the  Ministerial  Party— a  loyalty  so  great  that  it 
has  this  month  apparently  discarded  the  services 
of  its  brilliant  contributor,  Mr.  Frederick  Green- 
wood, in  order  to  make  room  for  some  common- 
place scribe  who  is  prepared  to  argue  through  thick 
and  thin  that  the  present  unnecessary  war  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  This  fact  adds  to  the  significance 
of  the  article  contributed  to  the  current  number  by 
Mr.  Basil  Thompson,  entitled  "  The  Samoa  Agree- 
ment in  Plain  English."  Mr.  Thompson  was  in 
1890  charged  with  a  mission  to  assure  the  Tongan 
Government  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  their 
independence  would  never  be  taken  away  by  Eng- 
land without  their  free  assent.  He  naturally 
feels  vory  sore  on  hearing  the  assertion  made  that 
in  exchange  for  Samoa  we  have  received  Tonga 
from  Germany.  Tonga  was  not  German  to  give. 
Under  the  fear  of  German  aggression  the  Tongans 
might  have,  been  driven  to  seek  the  protection  of 
England:  but  with  this  fear  removed  for  ever,  they 
will  never  consent  to  surrender  any  part  of  the  in- 
dependence in  which  they  take  so  passionate  a 
pride.  In  Samoa  British  subjects  own  36,000  acre^ 
of  land.  In  Tonga  they  do  not  own  one.  Mr. 
Thompson  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's diplomacy  in  the  Pacific.  In  other  words. 
we  have  paid  Samoa  to  Germany  as  blackmail,  be- 
cause she  has  put  on  the  squeeze  when  we  were  tied 
up  in  the  Transvaal. 


The  Philosophy  of  Confucius. 

A  fresh  statement  of  the  principles  of  Confuci- 
anism, apparently  from  a  .Japanese  source,  appears 
in  the  "  Open  Court  "  for  November.  The  writer, 
Mr.  Teitaro  Suzuki,  makes  it  clear  that  the  great 
Chinese  sage  was  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  a 
religiouf?  leader.  He  was  rather  "  a  moral  teacher. 
or  more  properly  a  statesman,  whose  maxim  was 
that  the  people  should  be  governed  by  the  ethical 
law  of  sympathy  rather  than  by  the  jurisprudential 
principle  of  right  and  duty." 

According  to  this  writer  the  Chinese  spirit  of 
conservatism  was  but  typified  in  Confucianism. 
Confucius  himself  said  that  he  had  nothing  new  to 
impart.  Other  national  traits  discoverable  in  thp 
mind  of  Confucius  are  "utilitarianism,  practi- 
cality and  optimism,"  combined  with  a  lack  of 
imagination. 

In  his  attitude  toward  religious  problems  Con- 
fucius is  described  as  "  sober,  positivistic,  and  in  a 
sense  agnostic." 

"  When  he  was  wandering  about  almost  in  a  state  of 
exile,  unable  to  find  any  royal  listener,  he  ascril)ed  his 


misfortune  to  the  iron  hand  of  fate  (ming),  but  he  did 
not  personify  it,  nor  did  he  exclaim:  'Thy  will  be 
done.' 

'■  His  Tien  or  Tien  ming  is  not  animated;  it  is  merely 
another  name  for  nature  or  natural  order.  Of  course 
he  tried  every  means  in  his  own  power  to  realise  what 
he  thought  good,  but  when  he  had  done  all  in  his  power 
lie  calmly  resigned  himself  and  suffered  the  law'  of 
causality  to  take  its  ovm  course.  When  his  disciples 
were  exasperated  with  their  misfortunes  he  consoled 
them  by  simply  saying:  'A  superior  man  calmlv  en- 
dures misfortune.' 

"  Confucius  was  tlierefore  an  advocate  of  realism; 
he  did  not  dare  to  propound  definite  speculations  about 
the  beyond.  When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  of  death 
he  said,  '^How  can  one  know  death  when  one  does  not 
know  life?'  and  when  questioned  regarding  supernatural- 
isDi  he  replied:  'A  superior  man  does  not  talk  about 
mysterious  powers  and  supernatural  spiirits.'  This 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  experience  is  throughout 
characteristic  of  Confucianism,  and  it  is  the  very  reason 
why  his  doctrine  has  acquired  such  a  controlling  and 
enduring  influence  over  Chinese  minds  as  we  observe 
to-day." 

A  Social   Philosopher. 
Confucius  was  born  in  a  time  of  disorder  and 
transformation.       Evils  had  grown   up  which   he 
sought  to  abolish.      To  this  end  he  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  ancient  sages:  — 

'■  He  proposed  to  restore  the  moral  relations  of  human 
society  as  they  were  in  the  hvgone  golden  age.  And 
to  effect  this  he  found  the  guiding  principle  in  svmpathy 
j'jen)  and  benevolence  (shu).  The  basis  of  his  doctrine, 
'  Do  not  do  to  others  what  you  would  not  have  done  to 
you  by  others.'  has  a  striking  similarity  to  the  golden 
rule,   the   sa>ang   of  Christ." 

"  The  main  object  of  Confucius,  however,  was  the 
promotion  of  national  welfare  and  the  amelioration  of 
social  conditions.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  svmpathv 
and  benevolence,  not  that  the  people  might  be  fairlv 
rewarded  in  the  future  or  reborn  in  heaven,  not  that 
they  might  thus  be  released  from  the  bond  of  material 
existence,  not  that  they  might  save  their  hypothetical 
souls  from  eternal  damnation  and  the  curse  of  the  last 
judgment,  but  that  they  might  live  righteously  in  this 
present  life,  be  in  peace  with  their  neighbours^  and  en- 
joy the  happiness  of  a  good  conscience — this  was  the 
ideal  of  the  Chinese  sage.  Not  being  a  religious  teacher, 
he  made  no  effort  to  teach  the  masses  and  to  awaken 
them  from  ignorance.  He  on  the  contrary  wished  to 
follow  the  example  of  Chou-king,  his  ideal  statesman, 
because  he  thought  it  the  be.st  way  of  actualising  his 
benevolent  administration  and  of  making  the  people 
happy   materially   as  well    as   morally." 

A  Cult  without  Mythology. 

"The  practical  turn  of  the  Chinese  character  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  biography  of  Confucius  as  recorded  by 
his  disciples  and  followers.  Their  memoirs  are  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  clouds  of  miracles,  superstitions, 
and  impossibilities  which  usually  gather  around  the 
life-histories  of  religious  sages.  There  are  no  legends 
about  him.  He  stands  before  us  as  a  plain  human  l>eing 
who  said  and  did  what  any  other  mortal  could  say 
and  do.  Look,  for  example,  how  the  imagination  or" 
Indian  and  Semite,  overleaping  the  natural  limits  of 
probability  and  possibility,  heaps  up  the  tinsel  glory 
of  miracles  on  the  heads  of  their  .spiritual  leaders.  Is 
it  not  indeed  surprising  to  notice  in  what  plain  lan- 
guage the  life  of  the  Chinese  sage  is  described,  and  yet 
before  his  statue  the  proudest  kings  reverentialh-  bow 
down,  and  in  his  analects,  however  fragmentary,  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  for  more  than  a  score  of  cen- 
tui'ies  have  found  wisdom  and  consolation?" 


The  artist  of  the  November  "  Studio"  is  the 
French  painter,  .lean  .Tacqucs  Henner,  by  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Lees. 
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The  Wheat  of  the  World. 

In  the  December  "  McClure's  "  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 

Baker  gives  in  a  dramatic  way  the  interesting  facts 

in  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  world's  wheat 

crop,  the  sources  and  volume  of  production,  the 

machinery  and  methods  of  distribution,  and  the 

rapidity  of  consumption.      Of  the  present  outlook 

for  nn  ultimate  wheat  famine  Mr.  Baker  says:  — 

"  There  are  at  present  about  SIV.OOO.'^OO  bread-eaters 
in  the  world — nearly  eight  times  the  population  of  the 
I'nited  States.  An  iiifii'ase  eijual  to  iwo  Li,iRdo)is  is 
yearly  swelling  the  enormous  figure^,  the  additions  com- 
ing, partly  from  births  in  the  more  advanced  countries 
and  partly  from  the  training  of  the  consumers  of  rice, 
rye  and  the  like  into  a  preference  for  wheat  foods.  1'hc 
deductions  of  years  have  shown  that  each  bread-eater 
— man,  woman,  and  child — will  consume  a  barrel  of 
flour  (four  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat)  every  year. 
The  French,  the  English  and  the  Americans  eat  more 
than  the  average;  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  eat 
less.  On  the  basis  of  this  average  the  bread-eating 
world  requires  more  thon  2,300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
every  twelve  months  to  supply  its  table  with  bread.  If 
the  "wheat  fields  of  the  world  produce  as  much  as  this, 
then  there  is  plenty  and  prosperity  the  world  over;  if 
the  production  is  less  there  is  suffering  and  starvation. 
Few  people  realise  how  closely  the  crop  is  consumed 
each  year.  According  to  the  statistician  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  world's  total  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  1897  was  2,226,745,000  bushels— not 
enough  by  millions  of  bushels  to  supply  the  world's 
food  demand  and  furnish  seed  for  the  crops  of  another 
year.  Consequently  countries  of  the  earth  where  the 
crop  was  light  were  visited  by  want  and  high  jjnces, 
in  India  the  need  even  touching  the  point  of  famine. 
During  the  following  year,  1898,  the  crop  was  enormous 
reaching  a  total  production  reported  as  2,379,924,000 
bushels,  but  this  is  probably  an  overestimate;  and  as 
a  ccnsequence  there  was  plenty  of  food  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world,  with  a  pronounced  return  of  pros- 
perity in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Prompt  Movement  Required. 

"I;ast  year  Sir  William  Crookes,  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  considering  the  proportion  between 
wheat  production  and  wheat  consumption,  ventured 
to  name  the  year  1931  as  a  date  when  the  world  s 
bread-eaters  would  cry  for  more  wheat  than  the  world  s 
farmers  could  produce.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve as  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  has  pointed  out,  that  bir 
William  has  vastly  underestimated  the  wheat-growing 
possibilities  of  the  earth,  at  least  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  statistics  from  which  such  prophecies  are  drawn 
show  how  very  closely  the  consumer  treads  upon  the 
heels  of  the  producer,  and  how  imperative  is  the  neces- 
sity of  distributing  the  crop— grown  perhaps  halt  a 
world  away  from  the  centres  of  consumption— as  soon 
as  it  is  shaken  from  the  threshers  in  a  million  fields 
in  order  that  every  white  man  shall  have  his  loat,  and 
have  it  before  his  last  supply  has  run  out.       _ 

"  Great  Britain  eats  her  entire  wheat  cron  in  about 
thirteen  weeks,  and  then  she  must  be  supplied  imme- 
diately with  the  products  oi  Minnesota  or  central  Russia 
o  India,  or  else  she  must  suffer.  ,  If  the  United  King- 
dom could  be  completely  blockaded,  say  by  the  ships 
of  al'ied  Europe,  her  po.niLit-on  would  propahly  be 
totally  extinguished  by  Ftarvation  within  three  months. 
^,e  like  is  true  of  ever>'  country  in  western  Europe 
although  in  some  of  them  actual  starvation  could  be 
much  longer  averted.  This  immediate  requirement  of 
ihe  densely  settled  portions  of  the  earth  for  a  constant 
sunnlv  of  bread  overrides  all  laws  and  diplomatic  and 
Seal  considerations;  it  disregards  customs  duties  and 
the  boundaries  of  nations;  and  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  world's  money  .wstems,  for  wheat  must  move  that 
men  may  have  bread." 


Mr.  Baker  estimates  the  needs  of  Americans 
for  the  coming  year  as  415,500,000  bushels.  They 
will  get  from  the  crop  of  1899  over  600,000,000 
bushels,  and  will  have  about  200,000,000  bushels  to 
send  abroad,  a  third  of  which  will  be  transported 
as  flour,  and  the  balance  in  the  grain. 


**  The  Parson's  Public." 

The  "  Outlook  "  for  November  4  has  an  account, 
by  the  Rev.  Osbert  Mordaunt,  rector  of  Hampton 
Lucy,  Warwickshire,  of  a  village  public-house,  of 
which  he  is  the  sole  proprietor.  This  house  is 
known  as  "  the  parson's  public  "  and  has  been  con- 
ducted on  the  present  system  since  1876.  It  is 
the  only  public-house  in  the  parish  of  Hampton 
Lucy,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  managed 
are  that  only  pure  beer  shall  be  sold  and  that  the 
person  who  sells  the  beer  shall  have  no  interest  in 
the  profits. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  says  that  when  this  "  public " 
came  into  his  hands  he  consulted  several  temper- 
ance reformers  as  to  the  advisability  of  closing  it 
altogether,  or  of  endeavouring  to  conduct  it  "re- 
spectably" in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  His 
more  extreme  friends  advised  him  to  close  it 
altogether,  but  others  were  of  opinion  that  he 
should  keep  it  open,  subject  to  strict  regulation, 
rather  than  risk  another  being  started,  over  which 
he  should  have  no  control.  He  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  results,  he  thinks,  have  amply  jus- 
tified his  choice. 

The  first  step  on  the  part  of  the  new  proprietor 
was  to  find  a  trustworthy  tenant,  who  would 
accept  a  fixed  sum  annually  for  transacting  the 
business,  leaving  the  responsibility  of  profit  or 
loss  to  the  proprietor's  account.  A  man  and  wife 
accepted  the  place  on  condition  of  occupying  the 
house  rent  free,  a  small  sum  being  allowed  for  the 
management  and  for  dispensing  the  beer,  the  pro- 
fits on  the  eatables  and  stabling  of  horses  also 
going  to  the  tenants. 

Less  Beer  Consumed. 
The  sale  of  spirits  was  discontinued,  and  only 
the  best  quality  of  beer  has  been  sold.  "This, 
says  Mr.  Mordaunt,  "  is  certainly  something  very 
different  from  the  thick,  muddy,  perhaps  adulter- 
ated, certainly  .i'lirst-creating,  stuff  sold  at  some  vil- 
lage 'publics.'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  liquor  being  pure  and  wholesome,  and 
therefore  satisfying,  less  is  consumed  than  for- 
merly. T.ow  wages  may  have  something  to  do  with 
a  decrease  of  consumption.  But  when  wages  were 
higher,  some  years  ago,  I  noticed  that  less  beer  was 
purchased,  with  a  good  quality  of  liquor,  although 
the  price  remained  the  same.    Before  the  '  public  ' 
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changed  hands  perhaps  drunkenness  was  no  worse 
here  than  in  many  places;  but  cases  were  common 
enough.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  now  they  are 
comparatively  rare  and  seldom  occur,  except  when 
people  have  come  in  from  other  places  the  worse 
tor  liquor  and  have  been  accidentally  served  with 
more.  Of  course  if  such  a  condition  is  perceived 
they  are  declined  any  at  all.  The  usual  public- 
house  hours  are  observed,  and  no  limit  as  to  the 
quantity  supplied  to  sober  people  is  ever  at- 
tempted; but  no  credit  is  allowed." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  submits  a  sample  of  an  average 
year's  accounts,  from  which  it  appears  that  after 
all  expenses  had  been  met  from  the  receipts  of 
the  business  there  was  a  balance  of  £30  to  be 
devoted  to  charitable  objects.  About  two  years' 
profits  once  went  to  the  sinking  of  wells  and  erec- 
tion of  pumps  for  public  use,  the  water  supply,  by 
a  kind  of  poetic  justice,  being  improved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  beer. 


A  Blind  and  Deaf  Prodigy. 

An  American  girl,  blind  and  deaf,  named  Helen 
Keller,  has  just  won  her  admission  to  Radcliffe 
College  as  the  result  of  the  passing  with  high 
credit   of   her  entrance   examinations. 

The  "  Association  Review,"  the  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  says  of  this 
achievement:- — 

The  world's  history  does  not  contain  a  case  similar 
to  it  nor  equal  to  it.  Blind  and  deaf  I'rom  infancy, 
and  hence  with  only  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and 
touch  as  avenues  to  her  mind,  she  has  by  her  own 
indomitable  will  and  her  love  for  learning,  aided  by 
intelligent,  skilful,  and  well-directed  teaching,  covered 
a  complete  course  of  primary  and  advanced  instruction 
with  a  degree  of  success  that  finds  her  now  at  the 
threshold  of  a  regular  college  course." 

Miss  Keller  was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  on 
June  27,  18S0,  possessed  of  all  the  faculties  and 
senses  of  a  healthy  child;  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
months  she  was  attacked  by  violent  congestion  of 
the  stomach,  which  eventually  resulted  in  total 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing.  A  course  of  pri- 
vate instruction  was  begun  in  1887  and  continued 
till  1897,  when  Miss  Keller  successfully  passed  the 
Harvard  preparatory  examination,  and  in  June, 
1899,  she  took  the  final  examination  which  en- 
titled her  to  enter  Radcliffe  College. 

In  this  entrance  examination  the  subjects  were 
geometry,  algebra,  Greek,  and  advanced  Latin. 
The  difficulties  under  which  Miss  Keller  laboured 
have  been  well  described  in  the  Boston  "  Tran- 
script ":  — 

"It  is  quite  certain  that  no  per.son  ever  took  a  col- 
letre  examination  with  so  hea\^  a  handicap  (we  may  say 
mth  90  many  kinds  of  a  handicap)  as  Helen  Keller's 
on  this  occasion.  She  could  not  see  the  examinaH  n 
papers,  nor  hear  the  voice  of  an  examiner.  A  sientle 
man  was  found — Mr.  Vining,  of  the  Perkins  Institute. 
7 


who  had  never  met  Helen  Keller  and  who  was  quite 
unknown  to  her  and  unable  to  speak  to  lier — who  could 
take  the  examination  papers  as  fast  as  they  were  pre- 
sented and  write  them  out  in  Braille  characters,  the 
system  of  writing  in  punctured  pohits  now  much  used 
by  the  blind.  The  questions  thus  transcribed  by  him 
were  put  into  Helen's  hands  in  the  examination  room, 
in  the  presence  of  a  proctor  who  could  not  communicate 
with  her,  and  she  wrote  out  her  answers  on  the  type- 
writer. 

■'  Here,  however,  came  in  one  of  the  additional  Doints 
of  Helen's  handicap.  There  are  two  systems  of  Braille 
writing,  the  English  and  the  American.  There  are 
marked  differences  between  them — very  much  such  dif- 
ferences as  those  between  the  two  principal  systems 
of  shorthand  writing.  Helen  Keller  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  English  system,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
books  which  have  been  put  into  Braille  are  printed.  As 
ihe  arrangement  with  Mr.  Vining  was  completed  but 
:\  day  or  two  before,  and  as  it  was  known  to  her  that 
he  did  not  write  the  English  Braille,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  other  arrangement.  She  had  to  puzzle 
out  the  unfamiliar  method  of  writing,  much  as  a  ^VTite^ 
of  tlie  Pitman  stenography  might  use  his  sense  of  logic 
and  general  intelligence  by  a  tour  de  force  to  enable 
him  to  read  the  Graham  shorthand;  and  this  labour 
was  added  to  the  other  labour  of  Helen  Keller's  ex- 
amination. To  add  to  her  difficulties,  her  Swiss  watch, 
made  for  the  blind,  had  been  forgotten  at  home,  and 
there  was  no  one  at  hand  on  either  of  the  days  of  the 
examination  to  give  her  the  time.  She  worked  in  the 
dark  \\itli  regard  to  the  time  which  remained  to  her 
as  she  went  along  from  question  to  question. 

■'  But  she  passed  the  examination  triumphantly  in 
every  study.  In  advanced  Latin  she  passed  '  with 
credit.'  In  advanced  Greek,  which  her  tutor  regarded 
as  her  '  star '  study,  she  received  a  '  B,'  which  is  a 
^•ery  high  mark.  Yet  here  the  time  and  the  Braille 
difficulty  worked  most  heavily  against  her.  What 
her  marking  was  in  the  other  studies  is  not  known;  it 
is   only   known   that  she  passed   them. 

"Her  passing  of  the  examinations,  especially  under  such 
circumstances,  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  achievement. 
No  particle  of  its  severity  was  abated  for  her  because 
she  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  no  precautions  were 
remitted  because  she  is  known  to  be  incapable  of  deceit. 
She  sat  in  total  darkness  and  alone,  without  the  touch 
of  any  friendly  hand.  A  slip  pricked  with  unfamiliar 
characters  was  put  before  her,  and  her  typewriter 
clicked  out  its  quick  and  true  response  to  the  hard 
questions.  That  was  all.  Will  any  other  human 
being  living  in  such  a  world  of  silence  and  darkness 
ever  do  as  much? 

'■  The  question  may  well  be  asked.  Will  Helen  Keller 
now  take  the  regular  college  course?  Who  will  inter- 
pret to  her  the  lectures  in  foreign  languages  which 
she  cannot  hear?  No  one  can  do  this.  No  lecture, 
even  in  English,  can  be  translated  to  her  in  the  manual 
alphabet  as  rapidly  as  it  is  spoken.  Her  usual  inter- 
preter knows  no  foreign  tongue.  Who  will  read  to 
her  all  the  required  matter  of  the  courses  of  reading, 
none  of  which  has  been  put  into  raised  print?  It  is 
beyond  mechanical  possibility  to  give  her  all  this 
through  her  fingers.  The  obstacles  appear  insurmount- 
able. But  that  is  the  principal  reason  why  HeleTi 
Keller  is  inclined  to  surmount  them." 


An  American  View  of  the  Peace 

Conference. 

By  a  Delegate. 

Mr.  Molls  contributes  to  the  November  number 
of  the  American  "Review  of  Reviews"  an  article 
on  "The  Results  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  th^Jr, 
Relation  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine."    Mr.  Holls  was 
one  of  the  youngest  men  at  the  Conference,  and  he 
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achieved  one  of  the  besi  repulalions  at  the  Hague. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  famous  "HoUs'  Clause.  " 
prtsi'ribing  special  mediation  in  order  to  avert  the 
outbreak  of  war— a  course  which,  if  it  had  been 
acted  upon  by  Lord  Salisbury,  would  have  avertei 
the  present  war.  Mr.  HoUs  naturally  deals  in  his 
article  with  the  subject  from  an  American  point  of 
view,  and  devotes  special  attention  to  the  argu- 
ments whidi  are  used  by  opponents  of  "The  Par- 
liament of  Peace"  to  oppose  the  Convention.  He 
deplores  the  way  in  which  the  Press  was  treated, 
and  maintains  that  if  a  more  rational  method  had 
oeen  adopted  of  dealing  with  the  newspapers  the 
results  of  the  Conference  would  have  been  even 
greater  than  they  are.  After  paying  a  tribute  to 
Hugo  Grotius  as  the  Father  of  International  Law, 
Mr.  Holls  maintains  that  the  Arbitration  Conven- 
tion signed  at  the  Hague  on  July  29  was  the  Mag- 
na Charta  of  International  Law  adopted  and  rati- 
fied by  substantially  the  whole  civilised  world,  and 
binding  upon  every  individual  inhabitant.  This, 
he  says,  gives  to  the  Conference  its  true  import- 
ance. But  the  solemn  declaration  of  all  the  great 
Powers  of  the  civilised  world  in  favour  of  the  paci- 
fic solution  of  differences  between  them  "on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  right"  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Although  the  entire  system 
provided  by  the  Conference  is  purely  voluntary, 
there  is  one  exception.  That  is  their  solemn  pro- 
mise to  perform  a  duty  deliberately  recognised  in 
Article  27. 

'I'he  World's  Assent  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr.  Holls  exults  that  this  duty  has  been  qualified 

by   the   most   emphatic  and  successful  declaration 

of  the  M(mroe  doctrine  ever  made  in  their  history. 

This  declaration,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary 

of  th«  Conference,  was  in  the  form  of  a  binding 

notice  upon  every  Power  there  represented  from 

thereafter    quoting    the    proposed    treaty   to   the 

United  States  Government  in  a  sense  contrary  to 

this  declaration:   and  the  Convention  was  signed 

subject  to  the  reservation  of  that  declaration.  The 

declaration  itself  was  as  follows:  — 

"  Xotliiiip  contained  in  tlii.«  Convention  shall  be  .so 
construed  as  to  require  the  T'nited  States  of  America 
to  depart  from  its  tr.idilioiial  policy  of  not  intrudinq: 
upon,  interferinp  witli.  or  entaiigling  itself  in  the  politi 
eal  questions  or  internal  adtninistration  of  anv  foreijjn 
State:  nor  sliall  aiiyt'iiiiK  contained  in  the  said  Conven- 
tion be  so  construed  as  to  recjuire  the  relinquishment 
bv  the  ITiiited  States  of  .\merica  of  its  traditional  at- 
titude toward  purely  American  ouestions."  .  .  . 
Xever  before  Julx'  2.5,  ISOit,  lias  the  ^Monroe  Doctrine 
been  ofHeiallv  communicated  to  the  rei)resentatives  of 
practically  all  the  meat  Powers,  and  never  before  was 
it  received  with  all  the  consent  ininlied  by  a  cordial 
acquiescence  and  the  inunediate  and  unanimous  adoii 
tion  of  the  treaty  upon  that  condition.  WHiatever  rea 
sons  may  be  advanced  aeainsl  ratification  by  opponents 
of  the  treaty,  if  any  should  appear,  a  nenlect  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  on  the  part  of  the  American  represen- 
tatives cannot  honestly  be  urged  as  one  of  them. 


In  disciiasiug  the  application  of  the  Hague  Con- 
veation  U)  the  dispute  Ijocween  Great  Britain  and 
ilie  iransvaal,  Mr.  Holls  has  accepted  the  assur- 
ance made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  Transvaal 
is  not  sufficiently  independent  and  sovereign  to  ad- 
mit of  mediation  between  the  Boers  and  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  contention,  however^ 
if;  not  justified  by  the  facts,  nor  would  the  accept- 
ance of,  say,  the  United  States  as  mediator  be- 
tween President  Kruger  and  ourselves  add  one- 
feaihei-vveiglu  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Boers, 
whose  right  to  international  existence  was 
solemnly  confirmed  in  18S1.  A  State  which  has 
thf  right"  to  declare  war  and  to  appoint  its  own 
Ministers  and  conduct  its  diplomatic  undertakings 
without  any  reference  to  the  Power  whose  rights 
are  strictly  limited  to  such  treaties  as  conflict 
'.vith  our  interests,  could  certainly  be  made  a 
party  to  mediation  or  arbitration  without  raising 
the  question  of  its  international  status.  This,, 
however,  by  the  way. 

The  Chief  Thing  Done. 
Mr.  Holls  then  passes  in  review  the  provisions 
ot  the  Arbitration  Convention,  and  after  explain- 
ing the  est>ecially  new  features  of  the  new  scheme, 
says  that  the  principal  achievement  of  the  Con- 
ference was  without  doubt  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Court  of  Arbitration.  Speaking 
of  Article  27,  Ly  which  the  Powers  recognise  it  as 
their  duty  to  remind  Powers  who  are  in  danger  of 
eoing  to  war  of  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion,  Mr.   Holla  says:  — 

There  are  numerous  instances  (M.  Bourgeois  clauned 
that  it  was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten)  when  a  foreign 
iiiiiiister  responsible  to  a  parliament  might  want  to 
arbitrate,  but  hesitated  on  account  of  the  imputation  of 
alleged  weakness  shown  by  the  suggestion  of  arbitration,, 
and  in  such  cases  the  purely  friendly  intervention  of 
neutral  Powers  could  have  only  beneficial  effects.  The 
article  may  therefore  be  said  to  contain  splendid  possi- 
hilities  of  good,  with  practically  no  dangers  of  evil,  and 
in  this  resjiect  it  was  rightly  called  by  one  of  the  Ameri- 
ran  representatives  in  the  grand  committee  of  arbitra- 
tion  '"the  crown   of  the    whole   edifice."' 

A   Converted   Conference. 

Speaking   of    the    Conference    as   a   whole,   Mr. 

Holls  confirms  what  I  have  frequently  stated  as  to 

th»    extraordinary    change    which    came    over    the 

members  during  their  stay  at  the  Hagtie.     In  the 

beginning-   the   very   atmosphere   seemed   charged 

with  pessimism  and  distrust:  — 

It  was  tnost  instructive  to  see  how  from  week  to  week, 
and  alniost  from  day  to  day  this  condition  changed  and 
a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  good-will  took  the 
l)lace  of  suspicion,  until  at  the  last  those  who  had  come 
to  scoff  staved  long,est  to  pray  and  seemed  most  im- 
|)ressed    with    the   results  achieved. 

He  pays  a  special  tribute  to  the  commanding  in- 
fluence exerted  by  Lord  Panncefote,  and  he  also 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  loyal  support  and  fine  diplo- 
matic tact  of  Professor  Zorn.  Mr.  Holls  CDUc'udes' 
bis  article  as  follows:  — 
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^  llw  it'sult  of  tlie  C'onfeieiief,  so  l;ir  as  llie  Lulled 
Slates  IS  coiR-eriied,  may  he  suiiiiiied  uii  ius  tiic  e4lal)lisli- 
nient,  ■with  our  co-operatiou  aud  assistauce,  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  -Magna  Cliarta  of  mternatioual  law,  and 
uliat  surely  is  a  step,  however  modest,  in  tlie  world's 
IJiogress  toward  peace  and  order — our  traditional  foreign 
policy  having  at  the  same  time  been  announced,  vin- 
dicated, and  maintained  more  clearly  and  more  eiii|)hau- 
caiiy  tliaii  ever  before. 


Standardisation. 

That  i?  the  word  chosen  to  describe  a  move- 
ment which,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  "En- 
gineering Magazine,"  "promises  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  century,"  even  the  "century  which 
saw  the  birth  of  steam  and  electricity  and  the 
general  introduction  of  machinery."  With  stan- 
dardisation goes  specialisation;  and  the  advantage 
of  both  is  the  saving  of  waste,  in  material,  labour, 
find  time.  In  the  same  October  number  Sir  Ben- 
jamiu  Browne  w-rites  on  "Standardising  in  En- 
gineering Construction."  The  standardisation 
practised  in  the  United  States  explains,  according 
to  Sir  Benjamin,  the  Americans  getting  tlie  orders 
tor  the  Atbara  Bridge,  for  many  British  locomo- 
tives, and  foranever-increasingnumberof machine 
tools.  American  makes  have  bridges,  locomo- 
tives, and  what  not  ready  made  or  readily  make- 
able  according  to  specific  patterns  or  standards. 
Fresh  plans  and  specifications  are  not  required  for 
each  new  order.     As  Sir  Benjamin  says:^ — 

If  you  repeat  the  same  process  over  and  over  again, 
and  especially  if  a  large  number  of  men  are  involved 
therein,  the  speed  at  which  it  can  he  carried  out  will 
be  enormously  increased,  and  the  la.st  article  of  any  kind 
out  of  a  large  nuinlier  may  easily  be  made  in  the  same 
number  of  days  as  the  first  one  took  weeks  to  complete. 

The  problem  indeed  is:  — 

Where  can  we  draw  the  line  between  the  point  where 
we  ought  to  use  standard  designs  and  the  point  where 
we  should  begin  to  use  special  designs?  It  is  obvious 
that  a  large  majority  of  railway  bridges  cross  over  roads 
or  railways  the  width  of  which  varies  verj'  little,  and  as 
there  are  probably  hundre<ls.  or  perhaps  thousands,  of 
such  bridges  constantly  being  required  in  tlie  world, 
an  engineer  will,  in  most  cases,  do  better  to  adopt  an 
existing  design,  which  has  often  been  used  and  of  which 
everv  possible  weakness  has  been  discovered  by  prac- 
tical' Avear  and  tear,  than  to  design  something  out  o( 
his  own  head.  It  will  probably  be  better  and  certainly 
far  cheaper. 

English  engineers  are  believed  to  be  "too  fond  of 
their  own  designs,  and  too  unwilling  to  adopt 
those  of  other  people."  When  they  are  driven  to 
place  orders  in  America  they  do.  however,  accept 
the  ready-made  American  designs,  but  when  plac- 
ing orders  in  England  some  of  them  at  least  in- 
sist on  their  own  designs.  This  is  hardly  fair  to 
the  English  manufacturer.  The  writer  urges  that 
"as  we  get  from  bridges  to  smaller  articles  the 
desirability  for  working  to  standard  tyces  pro- 
bably becomes  greater."  He  points  out  that  manu- 
facturers themselves  are  great  sinners  in  this 
respect.    When  they  want  a  new  workshop,  they 


4;urn  on  an  ordinary  draughtsman  to  design  it,  in- 
stead of  an  architect  who  has  made  a  speciality  of 
this  kind  of  work.     He  adds:  — 

1  fear  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  in  lliis  mailer  the 
Americans  see  far  more  clearh  than  we  do.  \ou  can 
tind  an  engineering  tiriii  in  America  that  makes  only 
one  type  of  lathe,  and  one  size  of  that  lathe.  Of  course, 
the  propi-ietor  knows  perfectly  well  that  many  other 
types  are  necessary,  and  many  otlier  sizes,  but  hia 
business  is  to  make  that  one  type,  and  that  one  size, 
and  make  it  absolutely  perfect :  if  people  wnm  .some 
tiling  else,  they  must  go  elsewhere.  He  sees  at  once 
thalhe  cannot  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  world,  and 
what  he  wants  is  to  have  suthcienl  business  for  his  own 
purpose,  and  in  that  to  supply  something  l>etter  and 
cheaper  than  anybody  else  can  give.  1  believe  this  way 
of  doing  business  is  eminently  successful. 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  J.  Slater  Lewis  treats 
of  a  kindred  subject— the  organisation  of  works 
as  an   important   factor  in  output. 


The  Expansion  of  Empire. 

FttOM  AX  America>   Point  of  View. 

Mr.  .1.  G.  Schurman,  President  of  the  Cornell 
University,  and  Chairman  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, contributes  to  the  American  "Review  of 
Reviews'  an  article  on  the  problem  of  territorial 
expansion.  He  says  that  the  most  obvious  and 
fundamental  lesson  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
colonial  history  of  Europe  is  "let  no  ruling  race 
ever  treat  its  colonies  or  dependencies  like  its 
possessions."  That  theory  cost  England  her  first 
colonial  empire  in  America,  and  because  she  aban- 
doned it  her  colonies  are  now  her  pleasure  and  her 
pride.  England  certainly  neither  owns  the  soil 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  India.  Mr.  Schurman  says 
Americans  will  never  realise  their  true  relations 
with  the  Philippines  so  long  as  they  retain  that 
fatP-1  confusion  of  government  and  property.  The 
sovereign  power  owns  nothing,  but  it  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  the  government  of 
colonies  or  dependencies  is  not  a  money-making 
enterprise  for  the  sovereign  power  or  its  citizens. 
There  is  no  instance  in  history  of  the  successful 
government  of  a  colony  where  profit  to  the  parent 
state  or  its  citizens  has  been  a  leading  considera- 
tion. Hence,  every  nation  which  seeks  to  enrich 
itself  or  its  citizens  at  the  expense  of  its  colonists 
'impoverishes  all.  Mr.  Schurman  compares  the 
trade  which  England  had  with  India  while  India 
was  the  pos.<;ession  of  the  East  India  Company 
with  its  trade  to-day.  and  declares  that  the  in- 
crease is  a  splendid  economic  compensation  to 
England  for  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  her  great  dependency  and  scrupulous  impar- 
tiality in  administering  the  trust  of  government. 
Thr-  cardinal  principle  of  .getting  profit  from  colo- 
:ties  is  not  to  seek  it  at  their  expense.  Another 
principle  of  colonisation  is  that  colonies  and  de- 
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pendencies  should  always  be  selt-supporting.  Eng- 
land has  made  financial  self-sufficiency  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  her  vast  colonial  fabric.  The  fourth 
principal  point  which  Mr.  Schurman  insists  upon 
is  that  the  sovereign  power  should  delegate  all 
the  functions  of  government  to  the  authorities  on 
the  spot. 


Scottish  Landscape. 

The  Art  of  Mk.  Peter  G-baham 

Lovers  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  will  welcome  the  "Art  Annual,"  1899, 
issued  in  connection  with  the  "Art  Journal,"  for 
this  '•'extra"  is  a  monograph  on  the  art  of  Mr. 
Peter  Graham. 

The  artist,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gilbert  tells  us,  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1836,  and  he  won  his  first  honours 
in  his  native  city.  The  first  picture  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1855  was 
"The  Nettle  Sting,"  and  it  was  followed  by  several 
other  pictures  with  equally  homely  subjects.  In 
1859  he  spent  a  holiday  en  Deeside,  and  his  eye 
was  captivated  by  the  fair  scenery  around  him. 
The  result  of  his  visit  was  five  landscapes  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  the 
spring  of  1860.  His  first  sea  piece  was  exhibited 
in  1S61.  Tn  1862  he  returned  to  figure-painting 
■with  "Fra  Angelico,"  but  the  same  year  he  had  no 
fewer  than  six  new  landscapes  on  exhibtion.  The 
following  year  came  "In  the  Highlands,"  of  which 
Mr.  Gilbert  writes:  — 

It  was  the  first  of  those  beautiful  and  suggestive 
epitomes  of  the — 

"  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

upon  which  his  reputation  as  an  artist  is  so  solidly 
based.  With  it  he  carried  the  admiration  of  the  public 
by  storm :  and  it  was  praised  for  its  powerful  grasp  of 
natural  effect  and  vigour  of  execution. 

The  leading  position  as  a  landscapist  in  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  which  Mr.  Graham  had  secured  with 
"  In  the  Highlands  "  was  further  strengthened  bv  his 
picture   in    1864,    "  TAvilight   after   Rain." 

In  1S65  "Ruins  of  Other  Times"  was  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's chief  picture,  and  in  1866  "Culloden  Moor"  ■ 
was  exhibited.  It  was  early  in  1866  that  Mr.  Gra- 
ham came  to  London,  and  his  first  picture  at  the 
Roval  Academy,  "A  Spate  in  the  Highlands."  took 
the  town  by  storm.  Since  then  he  has  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  every  year,  often  two  pictures,  some- 
times more.  How  carefully  he  worked  and  studied 
every  detail  for  his  paintings  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  Mr.  Gilbert's  accoimt:  — 

Mr.  Graham  has  studied  these  giant  sea-cliffs  and  the 
birds  which  live  upon  them,  at  .several  places:  on  the 
Caithness  coasr  at  Hoy  in  the  Orkneys,  and  notably, 
et  the  island  of  Handa,  off  the  mainland  of  Sutherland, 
between  Cane  Wrath  and  Txich  Inver.  He  has  speni 
days  on  end  in  a  boat  ofiF  the  island,  with  a  couple  of 
etalwart   Highland    boatmen,   studying   the     cliflFs.    and 


the  birds,  and  the  sea.  He  has  landed  on  the  rocks 
and  painted  them  in  oil  colour,  and  filled  his  book  with 
all  .sorts  of  useful  notes  and  sUetches. 

Equally  painstaking  is  Mr.  Graham  in  his  pre- 
parations for  painting  Highland  cattle:  — 

"  The  Cattle  Tryst  "  was  studied  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Claddich,  a  small  Highland  claehan,  deep  among 
the  Argyllshire  hills.  Mr.  Graham  practically  lived 
on  the  hillside  among  the  cattle.  He  studied  their 
every  attitude— standing,  looking  about  with  their  large 
liquid  eyes,  with  that  curious,  alert  air  they  often  as- 
sume, browsing  the  pass,  cropping  the  rough  heather, 
or  lying  down  to  rest. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures  of  Highland  scenery 
and  Scottish  coast  scenery,  Mr.  Graham  has  de- 
picted faithfully  many  phases  of  crofter  life— 
"Homewards,"  "A  Highland  Croft,"  and  many 
others. 

The  artist's  London  studio  is  at  Notting  Hill, 
but  half  the  year  he  resides  at  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  has  another  large  studio:  — 

Generally  speaking,  a  canvas  is  begun  at  St.  Andrews 
and  finished  in  London.  Neither  of  these  studios,  how- 
ever, is  a  show  place.  They  are  both  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  merely  the  artist's  atelier.s— nothing 
more.  They  have  no  lavish  adornments;  they  have 
no  picture  hanging  around  the  walls,  for  the  artist  is 
always  in  the  happy  position  of  never  having  any  work 
left   upon   his   hands. 

Few  people,  indeed,  see  his  landscapes  until  they  ap- 
pear on  the  wall  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  has  never 
paid  homage  to  "  studio  Sunday,"  and  he  seldom  shows 
his  work  in  a   half-finished  state. 

The  supplements  to  the  "Peter  Graham"  number 

arc  an  etching  of  "Caledonia  Stern  and  Wild,"  and 

two       Rembrandt-photogravures — "Ribbed       and 

Paled    in    by    Rocks    Unscaleable     and     Roaring 

Waters."  and  "Sea-worn  Rocks." 


Australian  and  American 
Federations  Compared. 

The  "Federation  of  Australia"  is  the  subject  of  a 
paper  in  the  "Quarterly  Review."  It  is  an  in- 
teresting study  in  "comparative  federation,"  if  the 
phrase   may  be   forgiven. 

•Judicial  System. 

Of  the  judicial  system,  which  carefully  protects 

the  independence  of  the  judges,  the  writer  says:  — 

Like  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  but  unlike  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  High  Court  of 
.\ustralia  is  to  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals,  not 
only  from  federal  Courts  and  in  federal  matters,  but 
from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  in  every  case; 
and  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  will  be  final  and 
conclusive.  But  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from 
the   Stale  Courts  is  not  abolished. 

Self-adjustment. 
The  Constitution  of  Canada  can  only  be  altered 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament:   the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth has  the  power  of  altering  its  own  Con- 
^itution.     "Australia    has    been    built    upon    the 
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frame  of  American  federalism"  and  lias  little  in 
common  with  Canadian  federalism.  "  But  Aus- 
tralia adopts  the  Cabinet  system,  as  does  Canada, 
and  is  even  more  anxious  than  Canada  for  uni- 
formity of  law.  '"The  Commonwealth  Parliament 
has  wider  powers  in  domestic  and  commercial  law 
than  the  Dominion  Parliament.  But  neither  in 
Canada  nor  in  Australia  do  we  tind  the  legal' 
concentration  of  Germany." 

Contrast  in  Spirit. 
Whatever  resemblance  in  form  he  may  find  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  Australian  Constitu- 
tions, he  bears  closing  witness  to  the  immense 
difference  in  spirit.  His  words  suggest  how  the 
English  genius  for  self-government  has  grown 
during  the  last  110  years:  — 

A  comparison  of  the  Australian  Constitution  with 
other  federal  systems  reveals  very  plainly  the  preva- 
lence of  democracy  in  Australia.  The  "general  plan 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
men  of  1787  and  1789  were  democrate  of  a  different 
order  from  the  men  who  wrought  in  1897  and  1898. 
The  watchword  of  the  first  was  "Trust  in  no  man;" 
that  of  the  second,  "  Trust  in  the  people." 

American  Distrust. — 

The  Americans  were  firm  believers  in  selection;  the 
direct  participation  of  the  people  in  the  functions  of 
government  seemed  impracticable  and  mischievous; 
therefore  they  established  a  College  of  Electors  for  the 
Presidency,  and  chose  the  Senators  through  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States.  The  possession  of  power  is  an 
invitation  to  abuse  it;  therefore  the  constitutional 
organs  must  be  placed  in  opposition  rather  than  com- 
bination, that  they  may  check  rather  than  support  each 
other.  Government  is  necessary,  but  an  evil;  there- 
fore that  people  is  best  off  that  has  as  little  of  it  as 
pcssible.  Large  States,  where  the  central  power  is 
far  off,  are  more  dangerous  to  individual  liberty  than 
small  States  where  popular  control  is  more  readily 
exerted;  therefore  central  power  is  to  be  as  limited  as 
external  and  internal  security  will  permit.  Finally, 
some  rights  of  man  are  so  fundamental,  so  precious,  that 
they  must  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  government  alto- 
gether. 

— Australian  Trust  in  the  People. 

In  Australia,  on  the  contrary,  the  policy  of  "  Trust 
in  the  people  "  has  been  adopted  with  an  almost  naive 
confidence.  The  people  believe  themselves  to  be  vigi- 
lant and  competent  to  undertake  every  function  of 
government;  therefore  they  will  have  no  intermediaries 
in  the  formation  of  their  Senate;  they  need  no  Con- 
ventions to  approve  amendments  of  the  Constitution. 
The  possession  of  power  by  a  Government  readily 
answerable  to  the  people  need  cause  no  fear;  govern- 
ment is  not  evil  but  beneficent.  Power,  then,  is  to 
be  concentrated,  not  divided;  the  only  safeguards  the 
individual  requires  are  those  which  ensure  his  share 
of  political  power;  individual  liberties  are  not  to  ob- 
struct the  path  of  State  action. 


The  "  Woman  at  Home,"  which  is  generally 
strong  in  portraits,  is  for  December  almost  an 
album  of  notables.  Its  first  forty-six  pages  are 
taken  up  with  a  beading  of  eulogy.  The  paper  of 
most  serious  interest  is  Mrs.  Tooley's  sketch  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  his  family,  in  which 
again  portraits — some  remarkably  beautiful — play 
a  great  part. 


Recent  Glimpses  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

One  who  evidently  writes  from  recent  investi- 
gations in  those  regions  contributes  to  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review  "  an  exceptionally  able  paper  on  the 
Blue  and  White  Niles.  After  the  inevitable  his- 
torical introduction,  the  writer  declares  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  did  ten  times  the  injury  to 
the  Soudan  ever  inflicted  by  the  Mahdi,  the  Khalifa 
and  their  following! 

Egyptians  Ten  Times  Worse  than  Dervishes. 

His  words  are:  — 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been  written  about 
the  ruin  caused  by  the  Dervish  rule.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  the  Baggara  succeeded  to  power 
the  land  was  already  devastated,  and  that  whatever 
infamies  they  committed  were  only  the  culmination  of 
the  series  of  atrocities  perpetrated  for  a  space  of  sixty 
years  by  the  Egyptian  and  the  Turk.  The  Khalifa 
and  his  predecessor  were  savage  despots,  who,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  many  Oriental  rulers,  called  in  Ter- 
ror as  their  Minister,  and  removed  wholesale,  and  with- 
out scruple,  all  whom  they  considered  to  be  dangerous 
or  who  stood  in  their  way.  They  plundered  the  un- 
happy villagers  ruthlessly,  seizing  "their  cattle,  women, 
and  goods,  either  exterminating  the  men  or  employing 
them  as  slaves.  Admitting  this,  it  must  be  maintained 
that  the  total  amount  of  ruin  which  they  caused  to  the 
land  was  not  one  tithe  of  that  occasioned  by  the  officials 
of  a  nominally  civilised  Power,  acting  under  the  sanction 
of  their  Government.  These  men  reduced  a  country 
which  they  found  flourishing  and  prosperous  to  a  state 
of  desolation  ahnost  impossible  to  imagine.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  to-day,  among  the  Negro  tribes,  the 
name  of  a  Turk  is  a  byword  of  hatred  and  of  fear,  far 
more  so  than  is  that  of  either  the  Dervish  or  the 
Abyssinian. 

British  Transformations. 
Yet  that  was  the  rule  we  ostensibly  fought  to  re- 
impose  on  the  Soudan.  Happily,  the  real  sway  we 
exercise  is  very  different.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  a  chief  of  the  Medani  tribe,  whose  town  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  from  Khartoum:  — 

According  to  him,  the  people  are  extremely  well  satis- 
fied with  the  new  rule,  so  much  so  that  mothers  fre- 
quently name  their  boys  after  the  \-ictorious  English 
generals;  thus  one  is  named  "Kitchener  Mahommed," 
"  Hunter  Hassan"  and  so  on. 

In     Omdurman     strange    transformations     have 

taken  place: — 

Slatin's  house  is  now  tiie  post  and  telegraph  office, 
whi'e  the  irony  of  history  is  displayed  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Mahdi's  house  into  the  English  Club. 
It  is  with  strange  feelings  that  the  visitor  sees  the 
walls  of  this  building,  once  occupied  by  a  self-styled 
saint,  now  decorated  with  prints  from  "the  illustrated 
papers,  and  hears  English  voices  and  lauehter  resound 
in  the  pas.siges  once  thronged  by  savage  fanatics. 

The    New   Khartoum. 

Khartoum  itself  is  being  rapidly  reconstructed:  — 

Of  the  old  town  .  .  not  a  building  now  remains 
standing.  .  .  .  The  process  of  rebuilding  the  town 
is  being  pushed  on  with  great  activity.  TJroad,  well- 
laid-out  streets  have  been  cut  and  levelled,  and  trees 
have  been  iilanted  on  either  side.  The  work  on  the 
public  buildings  is  being  rapidly  carried  out,  and  in  a 
few  years'  time  a  new  town  will  arise  which  will  have 
few   rivals  in  Central  Africa. 
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The  Spell  of  the  Soudan. 
A  dismal  account  is  given  of  the  long  and  mono- 
tonous sketches  of  swamp  which  line  the  White 
Nile  southward  from  Khartoum;  but  the  writer 
finds  them  clothed  with  a  strange  glamour  at  sun- 
set and  in  moonlight.      He  saj's:  — 

Many  more  instaiues  iiiicht  be  given,  did  space  per- 
mit, of  the  charm  which  tlie  Soudan  possesses  for  the 
sportsman  and  the  naturalist.  Upon  all,  indeed,  who 
have  once  visited  it,  this  country  appears  to  cast  a  spell 
which  iniiK'ls  them  to  endeavour  to  return  to  it.  The 
inlluence  i^;  inexplicable,  but  it  is  there.  However 
glad  the  traveller,  at  the  lime,  'may  be  to  leave  its 
tierce  heat,  it-s  mosquitoes,  and  it,s  fever-stricken  swamps, 
it  is  cei^ain  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  forget  all  these 
discomforts,  and  only  long  to  once  more  see  that 
mysteinous  and  fascinating  land.  Should  it  happen 
that,  even  when  far  away,  anything,  such  as  the  faint 
sweet  smell  of  the  mimosa  flower,  shall  recall  the  Soudan 
to  him  he  will  be  seized  with  an  irresistible  longing  once 
more  to  revisit  its  lonely  plains,  and  once  more  to 
navigate  its  wondrous  rivers. 

Local  Ailments  and  Their  Remedies. 

However  treated,   disease   is   a  formidable   foe: 

and,    the   writer   insists,    in    view   of   the   swamp 

malaria — 

It  is  indispensable,  if  Englishmen  are  to  remain  in 
the  Soudan  and  introduce  the  necessary  reforms,  that 
they  shall  be  enabled  to  absent  themselves  annually  for 
several  months,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  recimiting 
their  energies  in  a  cooler  and  more  healthy  climate. 
Other  diseases  common  to  the  Soudan  are  dysentery 
and  STnall-pox.  At  times  an  epidemic  ^f  typhus  fever 
sweeps  over  it,  and  syphilis  is  apparently  prevalent 
everywhere.  .  .  It  cannot  too  strongly  be  insisted 
upon,  that  if  Englishmen  are  to  remain  in  and  adminis- 


ter the  Soudan  tlie^  must  be  generously  treated  both 
as  regards  leave  and  salary.  They  will  voluntarily 
gi\e  u])  all  .social  pleasiiics  and  ties,  ami  it  is  to  be 
Tcaied  that,  with  all  piecaiilions,  the  deadly  climate 
will    slowly    lull    surciv     iimlerimiie   their   healtli. 

The  combining  of  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags 
at  Khartoum  reminds  the  writer  to  suggest  as  '"  a 
logical  sequence  that  the  two  countries  should 
share  equally  in  the  cost  of  administration,"  in- 
stead of  leaving  Egypt,  poor  as  she  is,  to  bear  the 
wliole  burden. 


Harry  Furniss  on  Canada  in  general  is  one  of 
the  principal  attractions  of  the  December  "  Wind- 
sor. '  He  is  pleasantly  disappointed  with  the  cli- 
mate. He  "  found  Canada  milder  in  the  month  of 
January  than  the  Riviera."  He  is  troubled  about 
the  iHck  of  increase  in  population.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  when  a  million  Canadians  leave  Can- 
ada for  the  United  States.  He  urges  that  "  it 
will  be  wise  for  England  to  see  that  this  40  per 
cent,  of  her  Empire  has  an  open  door  from  a  com- 
niercifil  point  of  view,  or  Canadians  may  surrender 
seitiment  for  prosperity  in  trade,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  Eagle  will  scream  on  the  carcass  of 
the  Moose." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Banks  introduces  to  the  "Quiver" 
world  this  month  the  well-known  "  George  Junior 
Republic,"  under  the  title  of  "  A  Republic  of  Boys 
and  Girls." 
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The  Contemporary  Review. 

Th<3  •"Contemporary"  for  December  is  hardly  up 
to  average  interest. 

Municipal  Government  in  America. 
Mr.  J.  VV.  Martin  has  an  artTcle  on  "The  Trend 
in  American  Cities,"  which  he  says  is  marked  by 
two  facts  apparently  irreconciliable.  The  con- 
tinuance of  corruption  and  a  movement  towards 
the  municipal  ownership  of  monopolies.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin gives  some  pleasant  details  of  municipal  reform 
in  Boston  which  have  been  carried  out  by  Major 
Quincy  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years. 
Printing,  electrical  work,  and  buildings  and  repair- 
ing have  been  undertaken  by  the  city  with  the  re- 
sult of  great  saving,  Avhile  the  baths,  public  gym- 
nasiS,  and  summer  music,  and  Sunday  concerts 
have  been  established. 

The  Boys'  Camp,  uuiiutaiued  tor  seven  weeks  in  1808 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  provided  831  poor  lads  with 
five  days  under  canvas  at  an  average  cost  of  7s.  ikl. 
■a  head.  This  year  similar  outing  opportunities  for 
girls  is  propo.sed,  and  the  Mayor  urges  that  the  "  ex- 
pense is  so  moderate  as  to  make  it  easily  i)ossible  to 
afford  a  week's  outing  of  the  character  to  every  boy 
of  school  age  in  the  city  who  would  not  otherwise  l)e 
able  to  enjoy  a  vacation  outside  the  city  limits.  Such 
a  camp  should  be  regarded  merely  as  an  extension  ot 
the  system  of  public  education  of  tlie  young,  and  as 
affording  an  opportunity  for  giving  a  different  kind  of 
instruction  and  training — but  one  no  less  valuable,  per- 
haps— from  that  wliich  is  given   m  the  schoolroom." 

Women  in  Italy. 
Dora  Melegari  describes  the  position  of  women  in 
Italy,  and  the  effoi'ts  which  are  being  made  for 
their  eiaancipation.  Feminism  so  far  has  made 
little  progress  in  Italy  in  comparison  with  its 
triumphs  in  Northern  Europe,  and  towns  exist  in 
Southern  Italy  where  women  even  now  cannot  go 
out  of  doors  without  a  male  escort  or  a  duenna. 
In  Xcrthern  Italy  emancipation  has  made  con- 
siderable progress;  but  all  through  the  peninsula 
the  men  exceed  the  women  in  number,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  regiment  of  unattached  spinsters  who 
would  act  as  pioneers  has  hitherto  kept  the  move- 
Tnent  back.  At  the  present  moment  in  Italy  there 
are  barely  110  female  students  in  the  twenty  uni- 
"versities:— - 

X"nfc>rtunately  for  the  cause  of  women,  it  is  among 
women  themselves  that  it  meets  with  the  least  symuathx- 
and  the  greatest  hostility.  The  men  laugh,  scoff,  are 
sceptical;  but  in  general,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are 
■not  disposed  to  do  anything  that  comes  in  their  way 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  other  sex.  The  two  humor- 
ists of  journalism,   Gandolin   and   Vomba,   are  actually 


convinced  feniLninist-s.  When  an  Italian  woman  write* 
a  clever  book  or  jtanils  a  good  picture  sue  wiU  be 
i>raised,  encouraged,  and  upheld  by  men,  l)ut  rarely  by 
women,  who  are,  besides,  absolutely  careies.s  of  the 
good  oponion  of  their  own  sex. 

The  Age  Limit  for  Women. 
Miss  Clara  E.  Collet,  writing  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Age  Limit  for  Women,"  discusses  the  im- 
mense change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
century.  A  hundred  years  ago  little  girls  of  six 
and  eight  were  expected  to  have  formed  characters 
and  ideas  of  conduct  and  decorum  which  are  not 
loiuid  nowadays  in  children  of  twice  that  age.  In 
ojK^  hundred  years  the  age  of  childish  irrespon- 
sibility has  been  raised  from  six  to  twelve,  and  in 
the  extra  six  years  thus  granted  imagination  and 
individuality  have  been  left  free  to  develop  them- 
selves: — 

During  the  last  twenty  years  another  change  has 
taken  place.  The  duties  of  the  young  person  have 
altered.  Formerly  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  yoiuig 
person's  fiction,  she  was  expected  to  relieve  her  invaml 
mother  of  household  cares  and  brighten  her  aged  father's 
declining  years.  But  mothers  in  1899  refuse  to  become 
decrepit  and  take  to  the  sofa  merely  because  their 
daughters  are  gidwii  up.  and  fathers  only  require  to  be 
amused  occasionally  m  the  evening.  The  new  mother 
may  l)e  considerably  over  thirty-five,  bordering  on  fifty 
perhaps,  but  she  neither  feels  aged  nor  looks  it,  and  is 
rather  inclined  to  look  lieyond  her  home  for  full  scope 
for  her  powers  when  tlius  set  free  from  maternal  cares. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Phil  Robinson,  writing  on  "  Balmy  Novem- 
ber," gives  some  interesting  details  of  wild  life  in 
the  beginning  of  winter.  The  Countess  Martin- 
engo-Cesaresco  contiibutes  an  article  on  "  A  Prose 
Source  of  the  Classics."  from  which  may  be  caught 
som<'  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  social  life  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Cicero.  Mr.  I,  Kendel  Harris 
has  an  article  entitled  "'  A  New  Gospel  and  Some 
New  Apocalypses."  The  manufacture  of  Apoca- 
lypses continued  right  down  through  the  Middle 
Ages;  "  they  were  the  religious  novels  of  early 
Christianity,  and  if  Charles  Sheldon  and  Olive 
Schreiner  had  been  living  in  those  days,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  composed  apocalyptic  lit- 
eratuie."  Emma  Marie  Caillard  has  a  somewhat 
abslract  i)ai)cr  on  "  The  Venture  of  Faith."  Mr.  S. 
Baring  Gould  describes  the  traditional  function  of 
the  pi'oi)hPt  as  oi)i)osed  to  the  priest.  The  func- 
tion of  the  prophet  was  to  elevate  religion  out  of 
barren  fornrility.  while  that  of  the  priest  was  to 
discipline  and  nurture.  It  is  under  those  two  in- 
flueiues  of  impulse  and  discipline  that  religion  has 
progressed. 
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The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  ••  Foitiiightly  "  for  December  resembles  the 
*•  Contemporary  "  in  being  pleasantly  free  from 
premature  plans  for  the  settlement  of  South  Africa, 
which,  since  the  November  reviews  appeared  has 
receded  into  such  dim  futurity.  In  other  respects 
it  is  a  good  number.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with 
•'  Diplomaticus"  "  article  on  "  Count  Muravieff's 
'  Indiscretions,'  "  with  Mr.  Le  Galliene's 
.ippreciation  of  Grant  Allen,  and  with  the 
articles  on  "The  Lessons  of  the  Peace  Conference," 
and  ■'  Russian  Railway  Policy  in  Asia."  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  several  other  articles  of 
considerable  interest.  The  number  begins  with  a 
reply  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  Professor  Ward's 
misrepresentation  of  his  views;  but  the  article  is 
wholly  devoted  to  corrections  and  quotations,  and 
counter  quotations,  and  need  not  be  quoted. 

Prance  Since  1814. 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  concludes  his  review 
of  the  history  of  France  since  1814,  the  moral  of 
which  is  that  the  French  people  must  abandon 
their  faith  in  radical  expedients  in  government, 
that  revolutions  and  sudden  changes  are  always 
fruitless,  and  that  even  when  they  seem  destined 
to  bring  about  improvements  and  confer  advan- 
tages the  far-off  counterblow  is  ominous.  It  seems 
certain  that  Liberty  and  the  Republic  have  taken 
permanent  root  in  the  national  soil:  — 

The  Republic  has  lived,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
universal  suffrage  which  has  withstood  all  the  assaults 
made  bj'  a  vanquished  minority  in  the  name  of  the 
great  memories  of  the  past.  In  order  to  attain  its 
perfect  form,  it  will  have  to  overcome  yet  other  diffi- 
culties. Curiously  enough,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  being  as  it  is  under  pain  of  death  at 
the  hands  of  Socialism,  it  will  have  to  make  up  its 
mind  to  destroy  the  work  of  centralisation  accomplished 
by  the  First  Republic,  and  confirmed  so  solemnly  by 
Napoleon  I.  When  that  day  comes  it  will  not  only 
have  restored  the  true  historical  tradition  of  old  France, 
it  will  have  broken  once  and  for  ever  with  Buonapar- 
tism. 

Architecture  and  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Julian  Moore  has  a  paper  on  "  A  Lost  Prin- 
ciple of  Beauty  in  Architecture,"  in  which  he 
pleads  against  the  dominance  of  mathematical  re- 
gularity in  the  building  of  streets  and  houses.  He 
gives  an  interesting  list  of  the  irregularities  pur- 
posely practised  by  the  old  architects  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  charm  to  their  buildings.  The 
modern  critic  of  decorative  art,  he  says,  would 
seem  to  have  never  learnt  anything  in  his  life  but 
the  definitions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  In 
street  construction  this  principle  of  artistic  irregu- 
larity is  even  more  important;  and  Mr.  Moore 
thinks  our  own  unassuming  Strand  is  far  more 
pleasant  than  any  of  the  pompous,  straight  streets 
of  Paris  and  America.      We  should 

induce  some  of  our  public  representatives  to   prevent 
the    beautiful    (■ui-\-es    in    our    old    streets    from    being 


Haussmannised  into  mere  va^t  chutes  a.s  are  the  French 
aud  American  boulevards;  it  will  not  have  been  writ- 
ten in  vain.  The  success  in  every  way  of  our  chief 
new  thoroughfares,  Shaftcsburv  Avenue  and  Charing 
Cross  Koad,  siiovvs  that  absolute  straightness  is  not 
needed  in  a  modern  street,  even  from  the  point  of 
view  which  must  always,  I  admit  be  of  first  considera- 
tion—eommereial  success  and  practical  utihty.  ihese 
tiioroughfares  make  most  natural  and  rliythmic  com- 
panions to  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street;  and  neither 
produce  on  the  stroller  the  effect  of  mental  lassitude 
and  a  desire  to  return  home— that  most  undesirable 
o^'  all  desires  from  the  shopkeepers'  point  of  view- 
that  anyone  feels  after  walking  along  one  of  the  Faria- 
boulevards.  Can  anyone  imagine  a  walk  which  tor  its 
distance  is  more  fatiguing  than  from  bott9m  to  top 
ot  tlie  Champs  ElyseesV  The  eye  has  nothing  to  rest 
,ui  except  the  great  Arch,  which,  for  two-thirds  ot  the 
distance,  is  out  of  easy  range  of  the  eye,  and  theretore 
an  object  of  strain  to  it,  till  one  has  nearly  reached  the 
top. 

A  Famous  Preacher. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Escott  makes  the  sermons  of  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Robertson,  recently  published,  the  text  of 
an  essay  on  the  personality  of  the  famous  preacher. 
The  nature  of  Robertson's  character  is  best  shown 
m  his  portrait,  and  i  quote  Mr.  Escott's  descrip- 
tion:— 

It  is  a  superblv  intellectual  brow  and  forehead.  The 
lines  of  close  and  constant  thouglit  are  scored  in  every 
lineament  of  the  face.  But  the  expression  is  not  merely 
that  of  a  thinker:  it  is  also  that  of  a  born  leader  of 
men,  of  one  fitted  equally  for  the  task  whether  the 
leadership  were  moral  or  physical,  an  attack  upon  a 
redoubt,  bristling  with  cannon  and  steel,  or  a  resist- 
ance to  the  forces  of  social  and  religious  corruption,, 
banded  in  a  corrupt  age  against  gravity  aud  trutl. 
The  scorn  of  the  mean,  of  the  false,  of  the  low.  light- 
ing the  whole  countenance  is  that  which  so  often  il- 
hnninated  in  pulpit  on  platform,  and  in  private  talk,  , 
the  features  of  Arthur  Penryhn  Stanley.  The  serenity 
of  soul,  betokened  by  the  quiet  eye,  recalls  in  his  hap- 
piest moments  the  tranquillity  that  Jowett  always 
seemed  to  have  at  his  command.  Such  in  personal 
appearance  was  the  thinker  and  teacher  whose  place, 
if  the  judgment  of  foreigners  anticipate  the  verdict 
of  a  native  posterity,  has  long  since  been  fixed  in  the 
history  of  European  thought  during  the  present  and  ex- 
piring century. 

England's  Darkest  Hour. 
Mr.  Sidney  Low  in  "  The  Darkest  Hour  for  Eng- 
land "  describes  the  condition  of  England  in  1797, 
when  to  our  international  troubles  was  added  the 
appalling  nev.^s  of  the  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the 
Nore,  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  only  saved 
by  an  Order  in  Council  suspending  cash  payments, 
when  Ireland  was  on  the  brink  of  rebellion,  and 
the  whole  military  and  naval  resources  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe  were  at  the  disposal  of 
France.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  to 
ridicule  the  extravagances  which  the  present  tri- 
fling war  has  produced  that  Mr.  Low's  article  was 
written.  The  vapouring  over  skirmishes  as  great 
victories,  he  says,  is  only  less  ridiculous  than  the 
ludicrous  vehemence  with  which  the  public  con- 
gratulates itself  on  its  calmness  when  it  happens  to 
lose  a  few  hundred  men.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  says 
Mr.  Low,  is  very  much  the  reverse  of  Carlyle's 
grim  inarticulate  man:  — 
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Ho  is  always  admiriug  himself  publicly  ;iiid  drawine 
attention,  to  his  own  valour,  his  high  spuit,  ais  u'j.'on- 
querable  resolution  the  nobility  of  liis  bearing,  the  fine 
spirit  ,11  adversity,  above  all,  the  magnittreui,  iigure  hr 
must  necessarily  cut  in  the  eyes  of  other  and  inferior 
peoples.  If  he  wins  a  victory,  though  it  be  over  practi- 
cally unarmed  savages,  he  .speaks  ot  it  in  terms  which 
would  be  rather  exaggerated  if  applied  to  Austerlitz 
or  Waterloo;  if  he  incurs  some  trivial  reverse,  he  pats 
himself  on  the  back,  and  calls  upon  the  world  to  marvel 
at  his  constancy,  because  he  does  not  immediately  give 
way  to  a  cowardly  despair. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  V.  O.  Affalo  reviews  the  books  on  sport  of  all 
kinds  published  in  1899.  Professor  F.  W.  Mait- 
land  replies  to  Canon  MacCoU's  historical  argu- 
ments on  the  Ritualist  controversy,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  number  of  the  "Fortnightly." 
A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide's 
magic  drama,  "  A  Gleam  in  the  Darkness,"  which 
in  a  French  translation  was  played  in  England 
this  year  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Miss  Fiona  Mac- 
leod  concludes  her  strange  allegory,  "  The  Divine 
Adventure." 


The  Westminster  Review. 

The  December  number  opens  with  quite  a  reac- 
tionary tone. 

Arbitration  When  Impracticable. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Manning  enlarges  on  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  exciting  and  ostensible  cause  of  war  is, 
after  all,  only  one  among  many  concurrent  causes, 
several  of  which  are  far-reaching  and  deep-seated. 
He  illustrates  his  thesis  by— positively— defending 
the  Crimean  War!       He  says:  — 

People  who  take  account  of  only  the  proximate  cause 
will  aver  that  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  money  were  sacrificed  to  main- 
tain, on  the  one  hand,  the  right  of  a  score  or  two 
of  Latin  monks,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  right  of  a 
few  dozen  Greek  monks,  to  repair  a  church  roof.  But 
the  true  cause  was  highly  complex,  and,  taking'  all 
the  elements  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  have  been 
adequate  and  even  imperative. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  1870  furnishes  the  writer 
with  "  an  argument  against  the  value  of  arbitra- 
tion." He  cites  many  other  cases  of  international 
strife,  but  only  touches  on  the  present  war  as  an 
apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that  in  serious  dis- 
putes the  stronger  nation  will  nearly  always  strike 
first,  suddenly  and  quickly.  This  absence  of  warn- 
ing, he  thinks,  "  renders  appeal  to  an  arbitration 
court  impracticable  in  a  majority  of  cases." 

The  Dearly-loved  Lord  in  Literature. 
"  The  lament  of  a  leader-writer,"  who  foresees 
the  speedy  extinction  of  his  species,  is  a  doleful 
enumeration  of  the  extirpating  influences.  Among 
these  ho  instances  the  titled  litterateur;.  He 
says: — 


It  has  been  discovered  by  many  astute  editors,  as  well 
as  by  company-promoters,  that  nothing  draws  so  well 
as  a  title,  and  there  is  uo  ditticuity  in  procuring  the 
article  at  a  proper  fee.  lliose  who  have  had  the 
honour  of  corresponding  with  members  of  the  peerage 
in  private  life  are  sometimes  a  little  surprised  at  the 
great  literary  skill  which  they  display  in  their  public 
effusions.  ...  I  have  known  instances  where  the 
most  capable  specialists  have  been  rejected  in  favour 
of  some  titled  ignoramus,  who  was  "  coached  "  for  his 
subject  and  then  wrote,  or  had  written  for  him,  a 
signed  article  upon  it. 

The  electric  telegraph,  he  bewails,  has  ruined 
litex-ary  journalism;  "it  is  no  longer  necessary 
[or  a  journalist  to  be  able  to  write."  He  knows 
an  able  correspondent  of  a  leading  London  news- 
paper "  who  would  be  puzzled  to  string  together 
an  article  in  decent  English." 

The  Legend  of  the  Mistletoe. 
J.    Hudson,   M.A.,   after   recounting     the     well- 
known  Druidical  use  of  the  mistletoe,  as  a  "  pana- 
cea" or  "heal-all,"  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Deity, 
tells  the  less  familiar  Scandinavian  legend:  — 

Balder,  the  son  of  Freya  (or  Friga),  the  goddess  of 
love,  dreamed  a  dreadful  dream  which  warned  hiin 
that  he  was  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  The  terri- 
fied goddess  by  way  of  securing  immunity  for  her  dear 
sou.  exacted  an  oath  from  the  four  elements — earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water,  and  all  things  springing  from  them 
—that  they  would  do  no  harm  to  her  son.  This  being 
given,  the"  Scandinavian  gods  met  in  their  hall,  and 
placing  Balder  in  their  midst,  amused  themselves  by 
casting  stones  and  darts  and  other  missiles  at  him.  In 
obedience  to  the  oaths  that  had  been  taken,  these  all 
fell  oft'  from  him,  leaving  him  unscathed. 

Loki,  the  spirit  of  evil,  moved  with  curious  envy, 
found  out  that  all  things  had  taken  the  oath  of 
protection  save  the  mistletoe,  which  was  only  a 
parasite,  and  not  a  plant,  and  too  feeble  to  do 
harm.  Loki  promptly  makes  an  arrow  of  the 
mistletoe,  and  puts  it  in  the  hand  of  Hoder,  the 
blind  god  of  fate,  who  pierces  with  it  the  heart 
of  Balder.  So  Balder  died,  but  rose  again.  The 
love-associations  of  the  mistletoe  are  Scandin- 
avian, not  Druidical:  coming  from  its  (somewhat 
dismal)  connection  with  Freya — the  northern 
Venus. 

Other  Articles. 

Horace  Seale  ))oldly  undertakes  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  space  and  time.  Space  is  ether. 
Matter  also  is  ether.  Time  is  continu- 
ous motion.  Mr.  J.  Lee  Osborne  gives 
a  rather  dreary  picture  of  commercial  life  in 
Australia,  especially  of  its  morality.  J.  Tyrrell 
Bayiee,  writing  on  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
poor  law,  suggests  that  all  paupers  should  be  re- 
minded that  they  are  bound,  if  possible,  to  repay 
out  of  their  subsequent  earnings,  what  they  have 
taken  from  the  earnings  of  others.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Webb  pleads  for  a  more  general  adoption  of  bio- 
logy as  a  branch  of  education. 
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The  Century  Magazine. 

The  ■■  Ccmiiiy  "  Christmas  number  opens  wilh  a 
very  daintily  illustrated  poem  by  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  entitled  "  The  Christmas  Dancers:  a 
Legend  of  Saxony  "--a  quaint  stcry  of  how  three 
merry  dancers,  who  would  not  cease  their  dancing 
at  the  exhortation  of  the  priest,  were  doomed 
to  dance  for  twelve  months  without  ceasing.  When 
the  year-long  dance  was  done  they  remember  no- 
thing save  that  they  had  danced  for  a  day  in 
fairyland. 

Mr.  .Tohn  Burrough  writes  an  admirably  charac- 
teristic paper  on  "  The  Art  of  Seeing  Things  "—a 
naturalist's  sermon  upon  the  text:  You  must  have 
the  bird  in  your  heart  before  you  can  find  it  in  the 
bush. 

"  The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly  "  is  continued.  Sir 
Walter  Besant.  in  a  paper  entitled  "  One  of  Two 
Millions  in  East  London,"  which  is  illustrated 
Ijy  Joseph  Pennell  and  Phil  May— a  curious  com- 
bination-describes the  life  of  a  factory  girl  in 
East  London  from  her  birth  to  her  marriage. 

Captain  Slocuni  gives  us  the  fourth  part  of  his 
solitary  sail  round  the  world  in  the  sloop  Spray, 
dealing  this  time  with  his  visit  lo  Samoa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania. 

There  is  the  usual  quantum  of  short  stories  and 
one  or  two  poems  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
One,  for  instance,  by  James  Roche,  entitled  "  Put 
up  the  Sword,"  from  which  I  quite  one  verse:  — 

'■  When  the  volleys  of  hell  are  sweeping 
The  sea  and  the  cattle  plain. 
Do  you  think  that  our  God  is  sleeping, 
And  never  to  wake  again?" 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  choir  of 
celebrities  which  he  has  secured  for  the  authorship 
of  his  November  number.  British  readers  will 
notice  first  that  he  has  "  drawn  "  Mr.  Balfour  on 
the  Anglican  Church  crisis  in  an  article  which,  of 
course,  claims  separate  notice. 

The  Ritualist  Rebellion. 
The  Earl  of  Portsmouth  interprets  the  crisis  as 
a  "  rebellion  against  the  Royal  supremacy."  He 
contracts  the  legal  limitations  of  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Pope  in  his  own  communion  with  the  law- 
less freedom  claimed  by  "  our  modern  parochial 
popes."  The  Royal  supremacy,  he  holds,  repre- 
sents the  necessity  for  a  mixed  authority  to  decide 
hetween  the  intermingled  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
questions.  He  grants  that  "  the  great  historic 
endowments  of  the  Church  in  England  "  are  "  pro 
perty  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto  alienable  for 
whatever  purpose  Parliament  may  decide."       He 


thus  suggests  the  consequences  of  the  Ritualist 
levolt:  — 

Th(j  Eslublibhed  Church  is  iucouueivable  uilhouL  ihe 
supremacy  of  the  Ci'own,  just  as  the  endowments  of  the 
State  are  without  the  State  Establishment.  i<'rom  cus- 
tom, from  habit,  from  tradition,  the  Protestant  Church 
of  England  is  accepted  by  a  democracy;  but  a  new 
(liurcii,  a  sacerdotal  autocracy,  will  have  to  appeal  to 
ditterent  clients. 

Professor  Martens  on   the   Peace   Conference. 

On  the  great  theme  of  the  Peace  Conference  the 
editor  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  place  before  his 
readers  a  survey  of  the  proceedings  from  Professor 
F.  de  Martens,  the  "  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Europe" 
and  Russian  delegate  to  the  Hague,  and  from  Pro- 
fessor Seth  Low,  the  American  delegate.  In  a 
very  different  manner  both  of  these  eminent 
authorities  cover  the  ground  now  thoroughly 
familiar  to  our  readers.  Two  judgments  by  Pro- 
fessor Martens  may  be  cited.      He  says:  — 

If  now  Ave  ask  ourselves  what  place  is  occupied  among 
llic  various  congresses  ami  conferences  wliicli 
have  taken  place  :]uring  lie  c.^'iitury  by  ihe  Conference 
at  the  Hague,  it  will  incontestably  appear  that  all  the 
international  actions  taken  by  it  will  ever  rcuiaiii  tlie 
foundation,  the  corner-stone,  of  every  usffu'.  attempt 
made  towards  the  es'ablishment  of  norma'  and  peaceful 
lelations  between  the  nations.  Fiaaliy,  ami  it  is  i 
happy  token  to  note,  the  longer  the  luii.jurs  of  the 
Conference  at  the  Hague  lasted,  the  inore  fully  views 
were  exchanged  among  the  representatives  of  I'le  dif- 
ferent I'owers,  the  more  pronounced  grew  the  mutual 
respect,  the  more  friendly  gre^N'  the  personal  relations 
the  more  palpable  became  the  desire  to  do  something 
for  the  future.  This  is  a  most  encouraging  fact  which 
explains  much  in  the  past,  and  is  full  of  lu'.;h  promise 
for  the  future. 

What  Was  Done  at  the  Hague. 

Mr.  Low  declares  that,  in  leaving  resort  to  ar- 
bitration wholly  voluntary,  the  plan  adopted 
showed  its  strength  and  not  its  weakness.  Asked 
to  say  in  what  way  has  the  Conference  furthered 
the  cause  of  arbitration, — 

The  A\  Titer  would  reiijy,  (1)  by  givingvto_  arbitration 
I  Ills  lecoguised  place  among  the  means  of  preserving 
the  world's  iieace;  (2)  liy  making  notable  provision  for 
it  through  the  establishment  of  a  Peminneuet  Court: 
and  (^)  by  making  a  resort  to  arbitration  easy. 

Of  the  Convention  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  Mr.  Low  says:  — 

The  Powers  that  give  their  adliesion  to  this  Conven- 
tion, when  drifting  toward  war,  may  be  called  upon,  by 
their  own  consent  to  take  the  responsibility  of  de- 
clining to  accept  good  offices,  of  declining  to  accept 
mediation,  of  declining  to  accept  an  intern  itioiid  in- 
(iniry,  and  of  declining  to  accept  arbitration  .  .  .  . 
No  one  supposes  that  this  Convention,  eve'i  u'  univer- 
sally signed,  will  prevent  all  war;  but  it  will  compel 
the  nations,  in  a  new  way,  to  justify  war  to  tho  ])ublic 
opinion  of  mankind.  All  that  a  body  of  the  narui-:;  of 
the  Conference  could  do  has  been  done.  It  remains  for 
other  forces,  and  notably  for  public  opinion  in  all  the 
nations,  to  make  effective  what  the  Conference  ha.5 
proposed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  is  no 
greater  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Conference  thai; 
that  it  has,  thus  fearlessly  and  confidently,  left  to  public 
opinion   the   vitalisation   of  its   work. 

A  Hard  Choice  for  France. 
Bernard    liazare    reviews    the    evolution    of   the 
Drevfus  case  under  the  title.  "  France  at  the  Part- 
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ing  of  the  Ways."  He  claims  that  events  have 
proved  the  incompatibility  of  the  army  with  de- 
mocracy, reason,  justice,  established  law;  and  so 
he  presents  the  following  stern  alternatives:  — 

Now  the  (juestion  is  brought  s<iuaiely  before  llie 
French  people  ;ukI  must  be  solved— either  the  elerico- 
military  oligarchy  called  the  army  will  eoutiuue,  and 
then  France  will  gradually  fall  into  the  abyss;  or  the 
army  and  the  clerical  inHueiices  wliicli  inspire  and  sup- 
port it  will   liisapjiear. 

Two  Poets. 
Not  least  among  the  noted  contributors  of  the 
month  must  be  ranked  "  Carmen  Sylva."  the  Queen 
of  Roumania,  who  supplies  a  charming  parable  in 
"  The  Story  of  a  Helpful  Queen."  It  was  a  Queen 
who  prayed  to  take  the  burdens  of  others,  if  there- 
by she  might  bring  them  happiness.  She  took 
on  herself  the  sickness  and  poverty  and  slander 
and  guilt  of  others:  and  even  by  saving  another 
mother  from  bereavement  lost  her  own  child.  The 
angel-form  of  her  lost  one  reveals  to  her  hei  mis- 
take in  trying  to  banish  suffering  from  this  world, 
when  it  is  a  Divinely  appointed  means  of  educa- 
tion for  the  fuller  life  beyond.  Mr.  W.  B.  Henley 
contributes  two  dozen  songs  and  madrigals,  some 
extremely  beautiful,  others  more  striking  than 
sweet,  under  the  title  "  Hawthorn  and  Lavender." 


The   National   Review. 

The  ■■  National  Review  "  for  November  contains 
no  articles  of  note.  The  comments  on  the  war  in 
the  monthly  chronique  are  stupidly  and  ferociously 
bellicose,  and  deal  largely  with  the  question  of 
foreign  sentiment,  which  Mr.  Maxse  declares  to  be 
animated  by  hatred  of  England  rather  than  by 
love  of  justice — a  convenient  theory  when  the  sen 
timent  is  directed  against  yourself. 

Dewey  and  the  Philippines. 
The  monthly  letter  from  America  deals  largely 
with  .\dmiral  Dewey  and  the  Philippine  problem. 
Mr.  A.  M.  T.,ow  thinks  that  the  return  of  Admiral 
Dewey  has  resulted  in  a  great  accession  to  the  ex- 
pansionist strength.       He  says:  — 

Before  Dewey's  ariival  the  "  anti-Tm|)erialists  '"—the 
word  is  a  misnomer,  but  it  is  part  of  the  political  iargou 
of  the  day — hoped  nuich  from  him.  He  liad  been  re- 
presented as  opposing  IM'Kinley's  [Kiliev  in  tlie  Pliilip- 
pine.s,  and  as  championing  the  eause  of  Filipino  inde- 
pendence. •'  When  Dewey  eomes  home."  said  tlie 
anti-Imperialists,  "  the  tide  will  set  our  wav  and  there 
will  be  an  end  to  this  "accursed  war."  "  When  Dewey 
came  home  he  shattered  the  lioocs  of  the  anti-Ini- 
perialists  even  as  he  had  sliattered  Spain's  ))ride.  In 
unequivocal  language  lie  let  it  be  known  (hat  he  was 
in  favour  of  jmtting  down  the  rebellion  first,  and  con- 
sidering the  form  of  government  for  the  Filipinos  after- 
wards. That  he  l)elieves  in  "  exjiaiision,'"  and  in  re- 
taining every  foot  of  connuered  territorv.  and  in  nrose 
ctiting  the  war  with  the  utmost  rigour  until  the 
authority  of  the  Ignited  States  is  recognised,  we  all 
know.  Tlie  anti-Im]Hrialists  rcuild  get  no  comfort 
from  his  homecoming. 


Summer  in  Alaska. 
Mr.    \y.    F.    Bailey    describes    "A    Summer    Trip 
to   Alaska  "   and  gives   a  pleasant   description   of 
Skagway  and  Silka  in  the  summer  time.       Speak- 
ing of  the  scenery,  he  says: — 

To  see  glaciers  in  their  Arctic  inagnilicance  one  should 
go  to  Alaska.  I  have  seen  the  i<;e-rivers  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol,  of  Norway  and  of  British  Columbia, 
but  never  anytiiing  like  unto  the  frozen  helds  that 
sunound  (jlaeier  Bay.  As  the  traveller  sails  nortli 
from  the  ^\'lungel  Narrows  to  the  Lynn  Can<d,  he  sees 
many  magnilieent  glaciers  lining  the  mountainous  ]\Iuir 
Glaeiei',  which  comes  into  view  as  you  sail  through 
the  ley  Straits.  Where  this  frozen  river  flows  into 
the  .sea  it  has  a  width  of  nearly  two  miles,  and  presents 
a  perpendicular  front  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
feet  high.  The  great  frozen  lake  behind  extends  back 
for  at  least  thirty  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  one  of  the  grandest  groups  of  mountains  in  the 
worltl — the  greatest  Fairweather  Kange,  tlie  peaks  of 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  over  15,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Catholicism  in  France. 
Mr.  Urban  Gohier  contributes  a  scathing  attack 
on   Catholicism   and    Clericalism    in    France.       He 
says : — 

I'rance  has  not  yet  suffered  so  much  from  its  e'lects, 
owing  to  the  levity  which  the  Frenchmen  d  splays  in 
his  Catholicism  as  in  everjthing  else.  But  all  tha  same, 
that  which  was  looked  upon  as  impossible  has  taken 
place.  Koman  superstition — I  may  almost  say  fetish- 
ism— has  recap.tured  the  French  nation.  After  the 
Revolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  not  a  single  convent  or  order  or  ecclesias- 
tical endowment  left  in  France.  To-day,  without 
counting  the  secular  parochial  clergj-,  thi=re  are  L468 
orders  lof  which  004  exist  in  violation  of  law),  coiitain- 
ng  near'y  200,000  members  possessed  of  a  fortune 
amounting  to  80  millions  sterling  of  I'eal  property,  per- 
sonal property  amounting  to  8  milliards  (320  millioii 
pcnuids  sterling,!,  and  sufficient  floating  capital  to  pro- 
duce a  sudden  crisis  in  the  Pulilic  Funds,  as  was  the 
case    last   July. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  on  "  The  Cosmopolitan 
Spirit  in  Literature."  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  on  "  Ger- 
;Tian  Finance,"  while  Miss  Godley  sends  "  A  Play- 
goers  Protest  "  against  the  exaggeration  of 
scenic  effects  in   English  drarna. 


The   Forum. 


The  "  Forum  "  for  October  contains  nothing 
calling  for  special  attention,  though  it  has  several 
articles  of  average  interest. 

A  Free  Sunday. 

Dean    Farrar    writes    a    short    article    on    "  The 

Sunday    (Question,"    which    he    thinks    should    be 

solved     liy     a     compromise     between     Pharisaical 

strictness  and  worldly  indifference,  and  not  by  one 

or  the  other.       He  says:  — 

I  should  regard  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  national 
misfortune  if  Sunday  became  more  and  more  secu- 
larised, if  public  worship  became  more  and  more  trans- 
cendent and  of  a  day  granted  us  as  a  boon.  It  was 
given  us  f(n-  rest  indeed — which  is  most  necessary,  but 
is  by  no  means  best  secured  by  indiscriminate  pleasure- 
seeking — but  also  to  secure  for  us  deliverance  from 
mere  earthly  interests  and  all-enslaving  routine;  and  for 
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laliii  ;iiiniJ  (.oiisliuitly  iLcurriiig  e.xciteinent  and  foi- 
speeial  oppoi'tuiiilios  lor  receiving  good  ourselves,  anil 
doing  good  to  others  and  helping  forward  the  best 
work  of  tiie  world;  and  for  liope,  whicli  lends  sweet 
ness  even  to  a  bitter  present,  and  which,  like  a  chario- 
teer wlio  bends  over  his  swift  steeds,  leans  forward 
willi  eager  gaze  fixed  on  the  goal — which  is  that  uii- 
imagiiiahlc  tuturc  wherein  (lod  shall  be  all  in  all. 

Labour  Legislation  in   France. 

Mr.     Walter   B.    Scaife    surveys    "A    Century's 

Labour  Legislation  in  France,"  and  gives  a  very 

pleasant    account    of    the    progress  of  the  French 

working  class   since   the   Great   Revolution.       He 

sums  up  as  follows:  — 

What  has  the  working  man  gained  in  a  century? 
And  it  may  be  truthfully  answei-ed:  He  has  passed 
from  legal  serfdom  to  theoretical  freedom,  from 
wretchedness  to  compartive  comfort,  from  dense  ignor- 
ance to  the  basis  of  knowledge,  from  helpless  dis- 
sociation to  the  strength  of  union — in  a  word,  from 
hopeless  misery  to  hopeful  progress.  In  spite  of  politi- 
eai  confusion,  communistic  uprisings,  bloody  revolu- 
tions, and  devastating  invasions,  the  nineteenth  century 
has  effected  for  the  masses  of  the  nation  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  comfort,  influence  and  intelligence.  It  has 
Snally  placed  disabled  workers  on  a  footing  with  dis- 
abled soldiers.  And,  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  Third  Republic  will  almost,  if  not  quite,  have 
realised  the  vain  promise  of  the  First;  assuring  to  every 
French  citizen  his  property,  his  pay,  or  his  pension. 

Other  Articles. 

The  President  of  the  Liquid  Air  Company,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Emmens,  replies  to  Professor  Hall's  attack 
on  the  utility  of  liquid  air  for  motive  power.  Mr. 
Emmens  points  out  that  liquid  air  is  merely  a  more 
intense  form  of  compressed  air,  and  as  such  will 
amply  justify  its  existence.  Professor  Rudolph 
Sohm  describes  the  new  "  Civil  Code  of  Germany  " 
which  comes  into  operation  in  1900.  Professor 
Stanton  writes  on  the  proposed  "  Paris  Congress  of 
the  History  of  Religions,"  Major  J.  H.  Parker  on 
'■  The  National  Guard  Problem,"  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Shinn  on  "  Literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  Mr. 
George  Hempl  writes  on  the  reduction  of  the  col- 
legiate course  from  four  to  three  years,  which  he 
thinks  will  result  in  great  advantages  for  students. 

The  November  number  covers  a  fair  range  of  in- 
terest and  variety.  The  two  papers  on  the  Wes- 
tern exploitation  of  China  claim  separate  notice. 

"The  Prospect  of  a  New  Spain." 
"  Spain,  Living  or  Dying?"  is  the  title  of  the 
paper  by  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  formerly  U.S. 
Minister  to  Spain.  He  draws  a  dark  picture  of  the 
Spaniard's  dogged  adhesion  to  mediaeval  theory 
and  practice.  But  he  concludes  with  an  expres- 
sion of  hope.      He  says:  — 

There  is,  however,  a  prospect,  under  wiser  counsels, 
of  a  new  Spain.  With  universal  education,  fidelity  to 
engagements,  economy  and  honesty  of  administration, 
freedom  of  religion  more  liberal  commercial  regulations, 
reliance  on  intelligent  and  skilled  labour,  Spain  may 
yet  take  a  high  and  honourable  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  .  .  In  Spain  there  are  men  like  Moret, 
Sagasta,  Silvela  and  Campos,  who  are  broad-minded 
statesmen,  cultured  and  patriotic;  and  we  may  reason- 


ably expect  that  they  will  rise  superior  to  the  unfavour-. 
aliic  environments  which  block  the  pathway  of  that, 
country.  .  .  It  is  forlunate  for  fcjpam  that  in  tne 
t,)ucen  Regent  the  country,  bereft  of  much  that  sue; 
held  sacieu,  has  a  head  and  ruler  who  is,  in  purity  of; 
character,  devotion  to  her  religion,  practice  of  ttie  most 
exiUted  feminine  virtues,  tine  intelligence,  and  large  ac- 
quaintance  with  domestic  and  foreign  attairs,  a  mjiiaich 
who  will  in  her  future  history  be  honoured  as  a  boon 
from  heaven,  an  inspu-ing  exempiar  and  model,  in  the 
perilous  crises  which  have  come  with  crushing  effect^ 
upon  a  proud  and  sensitive  nation. 

A  Good  Word  for  France. 
The  avalanche  of  condemnation  which  the  Drey- 
fus case  has  let  loose  upon  France  leads  Jacob 
Schoenhof  to  remind  us  "  What  the  world  owes  to 
France."  He  recalls  as  "  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  French  Revolution  "  the  "  hearty  sup- 
port given  by  the  French  aristocracy  to  the  re- 
forms abolishing  mediaevalism,"  and  contrasts  the 
action  of  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  opposing 
reform.  He  brings  up  the  liberal  measures  which 
French  ascendency  under  Napoleon  introduced  into 
Germany.  Much  wrath  has  been  roused  by  French 
injustice  to  Jews,  but  the  writer  observes  that  there 
is  not  a  single  Israelitish  officer  in  the  entire  Ger- 
man army,  while  280  commissioned  officers  in  the 
French  army,  including  several  generals,  are  Jews. 
'•  In  ai-t,  the  mantle  of  Italy  has  fallen  upon 
France:"  her  schools  of  taste  and  design  are  open 
to  the  world.      The  writer  concludes:  — 

From  all  this  we  may  claim  that  if  France  has  loat 
in  morality  and  in  sense  of  ju.stice  as  is  the  verdict  of 
her  foreign  critics  pre-eminently  in  England  and  in 
America,  the  battle  for  the  recovery  of  these  priceless 
virtues  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  her  own 
citizens,  who  in  time  of  need  have  not  failed  to  clear 
the  momentai-y  tarnish  from  her  shield. 

Tom  Mann  on  Labour  Politics. 
The  attitude  of  the  workers  in  Europe  and 
America  is  reported  on  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann.  Their 
present  political  programme  he  sums  up  in  thre« 
points:  "(1)  An  eight-hour  workday  for  all  trades 
and  industries.  (2)  Provision  of  work  for  all  who 
would  otherwise  be  unemployed.  (3)  An  adequate 
scheme  of  old-age  pensions  for  all."  The  Social- 
ist candidate  in  England  would,  he  says,  add  "  La- 
bour for  children  under  fifteen  to  be  prohibited," 
and  the  nationalisation  of  mines,  railways,  and 
land.  He  selects  the  question  of  dealing  with  the 
unemployed  as  that  on  which  the  future  largely 
depends.  In  the  absence  of  remedial  legislation, 
he  thinks  the  United  States  the  country  most 
likely  to  indulge  in  revolution.  In  England  at 
present  the  masses  are  "  under  a  spell  of  apathetic 
contentment."  Collectivists  and  1-abour-men  are, 
however,  drawing  together,  the  former  being  now 
more  disposed  to  compromise.    The  writer  adds:  — 

AXTiile  no  immediate  result  of  this  rapprochement  is 
anticipated,  the  next  depression  in  trade  wi'l  pmbably 
suffice  to  clear  away  the  barriers  rhat  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  formation  of  an  influentMl  labour  p.irty 
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in  Great  Britain.  The  one  point  on  wliiuh  tiiuie  )s 
anything  approaching  unanimity  is  the  necessity  for  a 
scheme  of  oid-age  pensions;  and  this  subject  is  at  pre- 
sent more  generally  discussed  than  any  other  of  an 
ameliorative  character. 

Mr.  Mann  declares  co-operation  and  collectivism 
'■  practically  identical,"  and  looks  forward  to  the 
certain  doom  of  poverty  and  want. 

Wanted:  A  Plimsoll  for  Ocean  Tramp.s. 
Last  winter's  tragedies  of  the  sea,  including  the 
disappearance  of  ten  "tramp"  cargo  steamers  with- 
in nine  days,  leads  Captain  A.  G.  Froud  on  a  quest 
after  causes.  First  he  places  initial  defects  in  con- 
struction. Ocean  tramps  are  built  too  shallow,  a 
convenience  for  loading  and  unloading  in  shallow 
harbours,  but  a  deadly  peril  in  an  Atlantic  storm. 
Steel  instead  of  iron  as  a  lighter  but  less  rigid  ma- 
terial, both  defects  in  view  of  the  ocean  strain. 
Other  causes  are* — 

(2)  Unequal  strains  while  in  ballast,  caused  by  the 
pitching,  rolling,  and  racing  of  the  machinery;  ^3)  dis- 
tortion of  the  hull  during  ocean  passages  made  alter- 
nately while  laden  and  in  ballast;  (4)  undermanning. 
Another  source  of  trouble,  scarcely  less  dangerous  than 
the  foregoing,  is  the  improper  distribution  of  weights. 

I^nlimited  insurance  has  cheapened  life  at  sea; 
and  inquiries  are  thwarted  by  the  fear  of  giving 
evidence.  The  writer's  plea  is  for  legislative  re- 
form. 

The  Schoolmaster  the  Coming  King. 

President  C.  F.  Thwing     discusses     educational 

problems  of  the  twentieth  century.      Among  thesis 

he  puts  the  combination  of  unity  and  individuality 

in  studies,  the  proper  adjustment  of  generalism  and 

specialism,  and  the  union  of  vitality  in  a  teacher 

with  expert  knowledge,  of  culture  and  power.      In 

ending  he  thus  magnifies  his  office:  — 

For  the  solution  of  all  these  questions  the  nineteenth 
century  will  transmit  to  the  new  age  one  condition 
which  will  prove  to  be  of  value  simply  priceless.  It 
is  the  public  and  special  interest  in  education.  Educa- 
tion has  come  to  lie  recognised  as  one  of  the  elemental 
and  fundamental  forces  in  life.  It  has  always  been 
an  elemental  and  fundamental  force,  but  it  has  not 
always  been  recognised  as  such.  It  now  takes  its  de- 
served place  with  the  greatest.  It  may  now  be  said 
that  it  has  become  a  stronger  force  man  the  Church, 
of  which  it  was  formerly  a  function.  The  schoolmaster 
is  indeed  abroad.  He  was  foiinerly  abroad  on  foot; 
he  is  now  abroad  in  the  saddle;  he  is  a  commander 
and  director  and  leader.  In  no  department  of  life 
has  there  been  a  larger  increa.se  of  enthusiasm  or  a 
nobler  development  of  interest  or  an  adoption  of  wiser 
methods. 

A   Civil   Service   University. 

Feeling  the  urgent  need  of  reform  in  American 
administration,  Mr.  Hoffman  Atkinson  pleads  for 
"civil  Fervice  by  special  training."  This  is  his 
scheme:  — 

The  Government  should  establish  a  university,  with 
colleees  for  special  branches  of  the  civil  seiwice.  These 
should  be  in  charge  of  carefullv  selected  professors. 
under  life  tenure.  Nomination  of  canSidafes  shoulH  be 
made  aecordins  to  congressional  districts,  by  competi- 
tive examination.  To  this  extent  the  "  patronage." 
to  use  tint  un-American     word,    would     i-emain     in     tin' 


hands  of  congressmen;  but  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  military 
and  naval  colleges  its  abuse  would  be  guarded  against 
by  e.xaniiuations.  Graduates  should  enter  such  branches 
of  the  civil  service  as  hnal  examinations  might  prove 
them  best  adapted  for.  They  should  begin  in  the 
lowest  clerical  positions  and  should  be  subject  to  later 
examinations  for  each  promotion.  It  would  be  well 
to  have  such  civil  seiwants  wear  a  simple,  but  distinc- 
tive, uniform  while  on  duty. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  special  U.S.  Commissioner  to 
Puerto  Rico,  argues  against  the  further  postpone- 
ment of  self-government  for  that  island,  especially 
in  view  of  the  anomalous  tariff  conditions  which 
prevail.  Professor  R.  Eucken  re-tells  the  tale  of 
the  Finnish  dispute  with  the  Tsar,  and  invokes 
American  sympathy  for  the  Finns.  Professor 
W.  P.  Trent  warmly  applauds  the  charity  which 
marks  Mr.  .Tustin  McCarthy's  reminiscences. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Malet's  really  ter- 
rible indictment  of  King  Milan,  of  Servia,  the  first 
violent  attack  on  a  liviiig  sovereign  which  has 
ever  been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  published  in  a 
leading  Continental  review. 

Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal. 
The  first  November  number  of  the  "Revue  de 
Paris"  opens  with  what  may  be  called  a  typical, 
and  therefore  very  unfavourable,  analysis  of  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal.  The 
writer,  who  has  preferred  to  remain  anonymous, 
has  evidently  made  a  special  study  of  his  subject. 
He  admits,  with  considerable  fairness,  that  many 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  really  believe  the 
Transvaal  war  justified,  and  he  puts  in  a  few  very 
clear  words  the  usual  arguments  brought  forward 
by  those  who  uphold  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy. 
He  declares,  however,  that  these  views  are  mucli 
more  held  by  the  lower  classes  than  by  what  he 
calls  the  governing  classes.  "The  Englishman 
rarely  thinks  for  himself,"  he  observes:  "he  accepts 
without  criticising  them  the  leading  articles  of 
the  newspaper  that  has  his  confidence,  and  when 
he  is  pleased  with  a  Government  he  will,  on  a 
wholp.  accept  what  that  Government  chooses  to 
do."  Then  at  length  the  writer  tells  us  the  story 
of  South  Africa  from  the  days  of  Vasco  da  Gania 
to  the  i)resent  time. 

The  Suez  Canal. 
M.  .T.  C.  Roux  concludes  his  vivid  account  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  fact  that  he  was  actually  one  of 
M.  do  Uesseps"  most  trusted  friends  and  assistants 
of  course  lends  special  interest  to  his  work.  De 
Lesseps  was  not  only  a  great  engineer,  he  seems 
also  to  have  been,  at  least  in  the  middle  of  his 
life,  n  g''eat  administrator.     He  was  determined  to 
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bring  sunie  of  the  benefits  of  civilisation  to  llu' 
country  surrounding  his  beloved  canal,  and  under 
his  auspices  the  company  built  the  Hospital  and 
the  Sanatorium  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  where  the 
employes  and  the  workmen  who  actually  did  the 
manual  work  were  nursed  gratuitously.  The  sana- 
torium is  at  some  distance  from  the  hospital; 
more  lately  dispensaries  have  been  opened,  chil- 
dren's schools  have  been  founded,  and  co-operative 
stores  and  clubs  have  been  inaugurated.  M.  Roux 
goes  at  great  length  into  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Suez  Company.  He  points  out  that  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  the  company's  existence  the 
£20  bonds  could  be  bought  for  £12;  they  were 
worth  last  May  close  on  £160. 

The  Later  Napoleonic  Era. 
It  is  curious  to  see  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
French  writers,  and  apparently  the  French 
readers,  return  with  interest  to  the  later  Napo- 
leonic era.  \ery  curious  to  the  student  of  modern 
history  is  the  account,  which  seems  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  number  of  original  documents,  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  effort  to  provoke  an  insurrec- 
tion at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1836.  Louis  Philippe 
very  wisely  pardoned  the  arch-conspirator,  and 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  found  himself,  to  his  great 
disgust,  shipped  off  to  America  on  board  the 
French  frigate  Andromeda.  Those  left  behind 
were  formally  tried  early  in  1837  amid  a  scene  of 
considerable  popular  enthusiasm;  they  were  all  ac- 
quitted, and  as  foi-  Prince  Napoleon  himself,  so 
little  was  he  discouraged  by  the  whole  of  the  affair 
that  four  years  later  he  made  another  attempt  of 
the  same  kind  at  Boulogne,  an  attempt,  however, 
which  led  to  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  fortress 
at  Ham. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue, 

The  French  Navy. 
A  powerful  and  well-written  article  on  the 
modern  French  navy,  and  more  particularly  the 
present  Minister  of  Marine,  M.  de  Lanessan.  one 
time  Governor  of  French  Indo-China,  is  worthy 
of  attention  from  all  those  interested  iu  rt.val 
matters.  The  writer  points  out  how  fatal  's  the 
Republican  sj-stem  of  constantly  changing  the  su- 
preme naval  authority.  No  attempt  is  niaile  to 
choose  a  man  who  is  really  familiar  wIMi  the 
technicalities  of  the  work  undertaken  so  lightly. 
Also  the  writer.  M.  Chasseriaud.  not  content  v.ith 
merely  blaming  individuals  and  systems,  shows 
wha*^  is.  in  France,  the  very  rare  moral  courage  of 
telling  his  fellow  countrymen  how  their  navy  is 
regarded  by  their  only  serious  rival,  that  is.  Great 
Biitain.  He  says,  perhaps  truly,  that  there  would 
have  been  no  Siam  crisis  and  no  Fashoda  crisis 


had  not  this  country  been  fully  convinced  of 
France's  utter  naval  inferiority.  He  points  out, 
what  should  be  quite  obvious  even  to  the  civilian 
miad,  that  no  great  fighting  or  defensive  n;achine 
as  is  a  navy  and  an  army  can  be  either  created  or 
kepi  up  without  time,  money,  and,  above  all  a 
spirit  of  continuity.  He  recognises  that  at  the 
pit£(  nt  moment  the  British  navy  has  a  numerical 
sup£ii<n-ity  of  nearly  three  to  one;  what  is  mure, 
ho  does  not  believe  that  this  numerical  superiority 
can  ever  be  seriously  attacked.  What  he  would 
wish  to  see  would  be  the  creation  of  French  colo- 
nial and  coast  navies,  each  of  which,  sufficing  to 
i'self,  should  be  able  to  deal  with  each  colonial  or 
defensive  problem  as  it  may  happen  to  arise.  It  is 
curiouh  to  note  that  M.  Chasseriaud,  though  a 
practical  navy  man,  does  not  take  into  account,  at 
any  rate  not  in  this  article,  the  submarin.?  boat 
which  is  exciting  so  very  much  interest  bolh  in 
France  and  in  America. 

Workers'  Conferences. 
M.  Depasse  contributes  some  interesting  pages 
cciicerning  the  great  Workers'  Conferences  which 
are  becoming  more  and  more  usual  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  which  are  made  up  of  delegates  both 
from  workmen  and  from  masters.  Hitherto,  the 
greater  companies  have  tried  to  evade  taking  part 
in  these  conferences,  but  little  by  little  they  have 
been  brought  to  see  that  in  their  being  held  lay 
one  of  the  very  few  ways  in  which  possible  strikes 
might  be  averted.  The  writer  believes  that  soon 
the  whole  civilised  world  will  see  the  necessity  of 
periodical  conferences  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  what 
M.  T'epasse  hopes  to  see  realised  are  working  com- 
mittees, where  all  those  practically  interested  in 
an  industry  shall  be  able  to  have  their  say,  and 
these  conferences,  which  should,  he  thinks,  take 
place  once  a  month,  or  once  every  three  months, 
would  form  a  link  between  the  worker  and  his 
employer  which  would  not  only  directly  contribute 
to  the  prosperity  of  each,  but  which  would  also 
cause  them  to  get  to  know  and  respect  one  another. 
"Workmen  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  mas- 
ters, and  the  masters  could  learn  a  great  deal 
from  their  workmen."  In  1891  one  of  the  greatest 
coal  strikes  which  have  ever  taken  place  on  the 
Continent  was  practically  terminated  by  a 
Workers'  Conference  which  took  place  at  Calais, 
and  where  both  masters  and  men  were  repre- 
sented. T'nfortunately  the  employers,  not  un- 
naturallv.  prefer  to  let  things  remain  as  they  have 
been  so  long:  even  during  the  last  few  years  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  abolish  in  France  the 
existence  of  trades  unionism.  M.  Depasse  points 
out  that  in  Great  Britain,  where  trades  unionism 
is  so  strong,  trade  is  in  an  exceptionally  flourish- 
ing condition.     "The  more  your  workers  are  in- 
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telligent  and  responsible,  the  more  your  inchis- 
tries  will  hold  their  own  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce." 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

AT.  Brunetiere's  review  for  November  is  not  re- 
markable for  many  topical  articles,  and  those  that 
come  to  any  extent  under  that  head  are  not  very 
pleasant  reading  for  English  people. 

India  Through   Native  Spectacles. 
It  is  not  a  very    pleasant  view  of    the    English 
power  in  India  which  M.  Filon  presents  in  the  first 
of   a   series    of   articles.       F'rom      various      native 
sources,   including  Mr.   Dadabhai   Naoroji,   who.   it 
will  be  remembered,  sat  for  a  short  time  in  Parlia- 
ment, M.  Filon  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
the  English  have  brought  practically  nothing  but 
misery  to  India.  Beforethearrival  of  the  English  ths 
wealth  of  India  was  astonishing,  and  was  not  con- 
rtned  within  a  few  hands,  but  was  spread  through 
all  classes  by  the  caste  system  and  the  collectivist 
organisation   of  the  villages.    When  the  English 
came  all  was  changed,  and  India  became  an  orange 
to  be  .''ucked  dry  by  the  Western  adventurers.  The 
period   from   the  Vice-royalty  of  Lord   Cornwallis 
to  1S5S  did  not  diit'er  much  from  the  first,  except 
that  the  exploitation  of  India  was  conducted  with 
more  regularity  and  method.     It  was  calculated  in 
IS-IS  that  England  had  abstracted  more  than  seven 
hundred  millions  sterling  from  the  riches  of  India. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  abolition  of  Old  John 
Company     in     1858     was    the   signal    for   a    better 
system,  bin  M.  Filon  is  far  from  admitting  this: 
salaries,  pensions,  annuities,  industrial  dividends, 
every  sort  of  extortion  is  practised,  he  thinks,  upon 
the  natives,  who  are  always  paying.     The  great 
extension  of  railway  construction  in  India,  though 
it  provided  work  for  the  time,  he  regards  as  an  un- 
mitigated  evil,   because  the  natives  have  to   pay 
the  dividends,  and  apparently  do  not  profit  by  the 
railways  at  all.     In  fact.  M.  Filon  even  make.-^  Eng- 
land   indirectly    responsible     for   the   outbreak    of 
plague,  because  the  natives,  being  deprived  of  their 
wealth,   could    no   longer   purchase   sufficient    nou- 
rishment to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  the 
disease.     The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  nor 
to  rise  in  revolt  and  chase  the  English  out  of  th*' 
country,  indeed  M.  Filon  admits  that    India  is  not 
yet  ready  for  self-government.     His  remedies  are 
milder:  first,  to  admit  the  natives  to  a  share  in  th^ 
various  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises,  and 
secondly,   lo   admit   native  officials   to   the   highest 
adniinistrnfive  posts  by  degrees. 

France  in   the   Far  East. 
To   the   first    November   number   :\r.    Pinon    con- 
tributes  a    long   article   on    the   position    occupied 


by  Fr;!iii-<>  in  the  Far  Eastern  question.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  he  declares,  in  so  many  word.s. 
that  l-rance  is  anxious  to  secure  the  open  door  in 
China,  and  he  even  adopts  the  words  of  Mr.  St.  .lohn 
Brodrick,  who  said  lately  that  England  did  not  want 
to  waste  her  time  and  energies  in  sterile  struggles 
with  other  l^uwers  which  i)ursued  the  same  great 
v.!/rk  a.s  herself.  M.  Pinon,  however,  hints  not 
obscurely  at  a  general  Continental  alliance  against 
the  vaulting  ami)ition  of  England  in  China,  and  he 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  in  the  Far 
East  that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  took  a  prac- 
tical form  for  the  first  time,  and  there  also,  for  the 
first  time  since  1870,  France  and  Germany  found 
themselves  in  agreement. 


The  Italian  Magazines. 

T  he  'Nuova  Antologia"  blossoms  out  this  mouth 
into  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations.    It  leads- 
off  (November  If.)  with  a  striking  portrait  of  Ga- 
briele  d'Annunzio.  accompanying  a  long  declama- 
tory  poem    in    a    form   of    rhythmic     blank    verse 
called  ■•  Praises  of  the  heavens,  of  the  sea,  of  the 
earth,  and  of  heroes."     There  is  also  a  biographical 
sketch    with  some  half-dozen  illustrations,  of  the 
great    Italian    artist,    Segantini,    who    died    a    few 
vveeks  ago  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  who  is  princi- 
pally known   for  his   pictures  of  Alpine   scenery. 
But  the  most  weighty  article  in  the  number  is  one 
entitled  "New  Problems,"  by  the  venerable  author 
and  senator,  Paso_ualc  Villari.     It  is  a  scathing  in- 
dictment of  the  financial  condition  of  Italy  as  re- 
gards not  only  the  way  the  finances  are  disbursed, 
but  the  way  they  are  gathered  in.     He  begins  the- 
article— which  no  student  of  Italian  politics  should 
miss— by  remarking  that  the  Italian  Government 
is  the  only  one  in  the  world  for  which  no  one  has 
a  good   word   to  say.    This   he  attributes   in   the 
main  to  her  economic  blunders.     On  the  one  hard 
there  is  reckless  extravagance,  on  the  other  the 
most  cheese-paring  economy.     Fifty  per  cent,   of 
the  taxes  fall  on  the  very  poorest  portion  of  the- 
population.     The    products    of   agriculture    are    so 
heavily   taxed   that    all   over   the   country   land    is 
falling  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  South,  which  is 
purely  agricultural,  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
North,  which  i?.  partially  at  least,  industrial.  Ad- 
ministrative   corruption     exists     everywhere,    but 
nowhere   have   its    effects    been     more    disastrous 
than  at  Naples. wheremillions  of  francs  were  voted 
for  a  vast  scheme  for  the  embellishment  and  sani- 
tary improvement  of  the  city,  with  the  result  that 
the    money    has   been    misspent     and      misixppro- 
priated.    and    the   poor      are    huddled    together    in 
worse    hovels    than    before.     The    ex-Minister    re- 
serves his  conclusions  for  a  future  article:   but  it 
is  evident   that  he    looks  to    a   more    intelligent 
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treatment  of  the  agricultural  problem  as  offering 
the  best  means  of  escape  from  existing  difficul- 
ties. 

The  article  that  appeals  most  to  the  general  pub- 
lic in  the  Icarnetl  "Rivista  di  Scienze  Biologiche" 
is  one  by  Madame  Lombroso  on  the  evolution  of 
thought  in  children.  As  a  basis  for  her  investiga- 
tion she  submitted  a  number  of  words  to  some  150 
children  of  different  ages,  both  rich  and  poor,  and 
has  carefully  tabulated  the  replies.  Perhaps  the 
most  delinite  conclusion  she  is  enabled  to  draw 
concerns  the  very  wide  difference  in  clearness  and 
precision  in  the  answers  given  by  the  children  of 
educated  and  those  of  uneducated  parents. 

The  leading  Italian  magazines  adopt  a  fairly 
friendly,  or  at  least  impartial,  attitude  towards 
England  in  the  matter  of  the  Transvaal  war.  The 
"Rivista  Politica  e  Letteraria,"  however,  publishes 
a  lengthy  and  well-informed  article  very  bitter  in 
tone  against  England,  summarising  the  history  of 
our  relations  with  the  Transvaal,  and  declaring  in 
conclusion  that  Great  Britain  has  Incurred  the  dis- 
approval of  nearly  the  whole  civilised  world  by  her 
act  of  aggression. 


Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  "Pall  Mall  Magazine"  for  December  is  to 
be  seen  and  enjoyed  rather  than  quoted  from. 
Fiction  abounds,  and  good  pictures.  Among  the 
more  serious  papers  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  .T. 
Holt  Schooling's  account  of  the  old  British  State 
lotteries.  The  profits  drawn  by  the  State  from  this 
more  than  doubtful  source  averaged  over  half  a 
million  sterling  annually  in  1802-7.  The  accom- 
panying cuts  of  lottery  advertisements  are  very 
quaint.  Mr.  William  Archer  gives  his  second 
paper  on  the  American  stage.  He  remarks  on 
"the  almost  total  extinction  of  Shakespearean  act- 
ing in  America.'  He  describes  the  syndicate 
which  is  composed  of  various  theatrical  firms,  and 
was  formed  for  the  laudable  object  of  organising 
and  economising  the  arrangements  of  actors.  It 
is,  however,  the  reverse  of  disinterested  in  its 
working.  The  leading  "stars"  denounced  it  at 
first,  but  "one  by  one  they  have  fallen  into  line, 
until  only  three  or  four  free  lances  of  any  standing 
remain  in  the  whole  country."  It  now  threatens 
to  be  all  powerful.  Mr.  Henley  in  his  ex-libris 
gossip  inveighs  against  what  he  wittily  describes 
as  "Tit  Bits  Tyrannus,"  illustrated  in  the  Interna- 
tional Library  of  Famous  T>iterature. 


The  Edinburg:h  Review. 

The  October  number  is  notable  to  the  politician 
for  the  grave  doubts  it  expi-esses  of  British  policy 


in  ^outh  Africa.  Travel  is  excellently  repre- 
sented by  a  description  of  the  Blue  and  White 
Niles;  Okl-Age  relief  is  the  theme  of  original  pro- 
posals in  Poor  Law  Reform;  the  progress  of 
English  prose  is  passed  in  rapid  survey;  while 
the  November  meteors  impart  an  astronomic  in- 
terest to  the  varied  contents;  and  all  of  the  ar- 
ticles   names    claim    separate    treatment. 

Wanted:  A  Law  School  for  the  Empire. 

A  paper  on  the  Inns  of  Court  inquires  whether 

they  could  not  be  turned  to  better  purpose  than 

they   ser\'e   at   present.       The   writer   makes      jis 

proposal:  — 

A  great  school  of  law  in  the  capital  of  the  British 
Empire  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  increasing  facility  of  inter- 
eour.«e  between  the  Colonies  and  England  would  seem 
to  be  in  itself  a  reason  why  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
endeavour  to  fill  the  large  place  which  they  held  in 
past  times.  .  .  To  the  law  school  of  Bologna  students 
in  the  Middle  Ages  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
drawn  thither  by  the  excellence  of  the  teaching.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  in  the  immediate  future  socie- 
ties with  so  noble  an  historic  past  as  the  Inns  of  Court 
should  not  become  the  central  law  school  of  England  and 
her  colonies?  The  Imperial  idea  is  not  necessarily  one 
of  expanding  boundaries;  its  surest  development  lies  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  connection  of  England  and 
her  colonies. 

The  Anglo-Indian  Novel. 

A  study  of  Anglo-Indian  novelists  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  made  a  not  unworthy 
contribution  to  the  repertory  of  English  fiction. 
"  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  varied 
that  any  nation'^l  litei-ature  contains  ":  — 

The  nnirow  range  of  plot  and  character  that  may  be 
observed  in  the  pure  Anglo-Indian  novel  reflects"  the 
uniformity  of  a  society  which  consists  almost  entirely, 
outside  the  Presidency  capitals  on  the  sea-coast,  of  civil 
and  military  officials".  .  .  The  whole  company  that 
play  upon  the  exclusively  Anglo-Indian  stage  belong  to  one 
grade  of  society,  and  the  hero  is  invariably  a  military 
officer.  .  .  .  The  Indian  novel  belongs  to  the  objec- 
tive outdoor  class:  it  is  full  of  open  air  and  activity, 
and  the  introspeetivel  psychological  vein  is  almost  en- 
tirely wanting. 

The  Revival  of  Connemar'a. 
A  paper  on  Connemara  closes  with  a  cheerful 
prospect  of  its  development,   thanks  to  Mr.   Bal- 
four's social  policy,  and  especially  his  railways:  — 

For  the  introduction  of  the  railway  lias  changed  the  out- 
look of  its  people  from  the  setting  to  tlie  rising  sun. 
It  is  no  longer  through  the  dreary  sea  mists  of  the 
wild  Atlantic  sea-board  that  the  western  cottier  strains 
his  eyes  to  catch  the  vision  of  the  "terrestrial  paradise." 
.  .  .  The  railway,  which  has  brought  the  remotest 
west  of  Ireland  within  twelve  hours'  reach  of  England 
and  eighteen  of  London,  has  taueht  its  people  to  look 
eastward  for  the  sources  of  wealth  and  the  means  of 
bettering  their  lot.  And  with  the  railway  has  come 
a  long-desired  and  much  needed  change  in  the  stan- 
dard of  the  hotels  and  inns  throushout  the  district, 
whicli  is  fast  assimilating  the  conditions  of  touring  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  those  which  the  traveller  is 
nowadays  aecustoined  to  demand  and  entitled  to  ex- 
pect. 

There  are  three  biographical  studies,  on  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  Bismarck,  and  the  late  Lord  Sel- 
borne. 


Aetibw  op  Renews, 
Jamuart  16,  1990. 
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I— FINANCE    AND    TRADE    IN    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

By  V.  C.  Nash. 


The  General  Outlook 

With  all  the  indications  of  progress  which  are  to  be 
seen  on  every  side,  the  year  1900  has  hardly  opened  as 
auspiciously  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  fact 
is  that  London  is  being  held  back  by  political  and  mone- 
tary considerations,  and  that  restraint  makes  its  efiFects 
felt  in  Australia  as  well  as  in  the  mother  country.  The 
London  Stock  Exchange  has,  for  the  time  being,  at  any 

rate,  adopted  a  lower  level  of  market  prices,  and  hence 
in  some  important  securities  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange 
has  done  the  same.  London  and  the  Continent  are  less 
inclined  to  pay  extreme  prices  for  wool,  and  conse- 
quently there  has  been  a  relapse  on  this  side.  The  New 
South  Wales  Government  is  very  much   in   need   of  a 

new  loan,  but  has  to  wait  for  it  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  London  market.  Then,  again,  the  absorption  of 
shipping  tonnage  in  connection  with  the  war  has  put  up 
freights  against  us,  and  the  higher  va^ue  of  money  in 
London  has  given  a  distinctly  adverse  turn  to  the  Lon- 
don Exchanges.  If  the  people,  too,  are  earning  more 
money,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  the  cost  of  living  has 
likewise  risen,  as  can  easily  be  gathered  from  any  com- 
parison of  the  market  quotations  for  commodities  with 
those  ruling  a  few  months  ago.  Consequently,  although 
there  is  undeniable  progress,  these  restraining  influences 
have  certainly  exercised  a  noticeable  effect  since  our  last 
issue. 

Last  Yearns  Statistics 

With  the  turn  of  the  year  there  is  always  a  large 
batch  of  interesting  statistical  information  made  avail- 
able for  public  comment  and  consideration.  The  re- 
venue of  the  colony  did  not  expand  satisfactorily  dur- 
ing 1899.  The  first  quarter  of  the  year  showed  an  ac- 
tual decrease;  the  next  two  quarters  but  little  more 
than  held  their  own;  and  it  was  only  in  the  December 
quarter  that  any  evidences  of  expansion  were  forth- 
coming. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  drought  during  the  first  half  of  last  year 
exercised  a  very  restraining  influence,  and  although  the 
spring  was  more  propitious,  it  was  not  until  the  final 
quarter,  when  the  great  advance  in  wool  took  even  the 
most  experienced  amongst  us  by  surprise,  that  it  really 
became  evident  this  colony  was  in  for  a  good  time.  The 
revenue  then  showed  almost  immediate  evidences  of  ex- 
pansion, and  it  looks  a.s  though  in  this  particular  1900 
may  realise  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  past  year. 
8 


Wheat 

The  wheat  yield,  too,  is  undoubtedly  a  better  one, 
and  the  official  estimates  now  available  place  that  yield 
at  13,661,000  bushels,  from  1,361,500  acres  saved  for 
grain,  which  is  almost  exactly  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  42,000  acres  and  4,375,000 
bushels  over  the  previous  harvest,  while  the  grain  itself 
is  certainly  better.  The  result  is  that  there  will  be  a 
considerable  quantity  available  for  export;  indeed  ship- 
ments are  already  taking  place  from  New  South  Wales. 
But  for  the  drought  in  some  districts  and  late  frosts  in 
others,  the  yield  would  have  been  very  much  larger.  As 
it  is,  418,500  additional  acres,  which  were  placed  under 
wheat,  had  to  be  cut  for  hay— that  being  a  far  larger 
area  dealt  with  in  this  manner  than  the  colony  has  ever 
yet  had  experience  of. 


PHGENIX    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


£stabliBb«d  1789. 


One  of  the  Oldest  and  Wealthiest 

Fire  Offices  in  the  World. 


Firtt  Losses  Paid   Excsed  £23,000,000. 
Premium   Income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 
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CURRENT   RATES. 
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OF  THK 

Stock  Exchange  of  Melbgurnl. 


{Ab  there  appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  a  revival  of  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  owing  to  the  improved  outlook,  some  remarks  to 
guide  operators  may  be  serviceable.  How  to  invest  money  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  it  yielding  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss  is  a  problem  that  a 
very  large  section  of  the  community  have  been  striving  to  solve  for  a 
number  of  years.  An  investor  or  a  speculator  without  some  acquaint- 
ance with  financial  or  money  matters  who  operates  on  his  own  judg- 
ment is  most  likely  to  lose  his  money.  The  business  is  one  which  re- 
quires to  be  dealt  with  by  an  expert,  and  hence  the  prudent  man  seeks 
the  assistance  of  some  one  who  gives  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
business,  anJ  has  experience  in  watching  the  market,  is  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  the  companies  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate, 
and  is  reliable.  These  are  qualifications  of  the  irood  broker,  and  it 
is  rather  on  his  judgment  than  on  their  own  ideas  that  investors  or 
operators  should  be  guided.  Of  course  the  be>t  judgment  errs  at 
times,  but,  taking  experience  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
broker  knows  more  of  the  business  than  his  client.] 


JOHM  McWhae  (  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
D   J.  LcxTON    )  Melbourne 
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General  Tra-'e 

The  trade  returns  of  Sydney  for  the  year  are,  all 
things  considered,  moderately  satisfactory.  The  im- 
ports for  1899  were  £21,179.09.').  showing  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  £3,021,311,  while  the  exports  were 
£19,883,655,  the  increase  bein^  only  £340,310.  The 
reason  why  the  increase  in  the  imports  appeared  so 
much  larger  than  that  in  the  exports  was  entirely  due 
to  the  movements  in  gold,  and  I  think  when  the  returns 
for  the  entire  colony  are  made  up,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  growth  in  the  exports  will  be  the  more  considerable 
of  the  two.  Excluding  gold,  the  increase  in  the  Sydney 
imports  last  year  were  £2.897,627,  or  18.3  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  in  the  merchandise  exported  was 
£2,974.276.  or  23.3  per  cent.  The  growth  in  the  exports 
was  almost  wholly  in  evidence  during  the  final  three 
months,  and  of  course  wool  played  a  very  important 
Dart  in  connection  therewith.  Still  the  advances  in  tal- 
low, skins,  and  hides,  tin  and  copper  must  not  be  ig- 
nored, as  they  all  helped  to  swell  the  increase.  An- 
other important  feature  during  1899  was  the  further 
marked  gro^-th  of  the  re-export  trade,  and  Sydney  un- 
doubtedly developed  during  the  year  as  an  intercolonial 
and  Pacific  market. 

BankiriR  Business 

Another  evidence  of  improvement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  recorded  clearings  of  the  Sydnev  banks.  These  dur- 
ing the  year  reached  a  total  of  £146,188.144,  the  increase 
being  as  much  as  £19,210,125.  or  15  per  cent.  Here 
again  the  main  improvement  was  recorded  in  the  final 
quarter  of  the  year,  and.  of  course,  the  rise  in  wool  and 
larger  shipments  of  produce  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Only  a  very  small  part  can  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
creased business  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Exehance.  Such 
business  did  increase  during  the  winter  months,  when 
the  West  Australian  mining  boom  caught  on  in  Sydney 
considerably;  but  it  quieted  down  as  soon  as  the  war 
broke  out,  and  latterly  the  market  for  these  mining 
shares  has  been  very  much  under  a  cloud. 

Another  favourable  statistical  item  is  to  be  found  in 
the  bankruptcy  statistics  of  the  year.  In  1898  the  lia- 
bilities of  bankrupts  in  New  South  Wales  amounted  to 

£605.562.  and  that  was  rather  a  decrease  on  some  pre- 
vious vears.      But  in  1899  the  total  liabilities  were  only 

£.321.913.  or  not  much  more  than  one-half  the  total  of 
1898,  and  considering  the  increased  volume  of  business 
that  is  a  very  fair  indication  as  to  its  relative  sound- 
ness at  the  present  time.  Trade  paper  is  being  met 
much  more  punctually  than  it  used  to  be,  and  merchants 
find  that  their  losses  through  bad  debts  are  being  very 
materially  curtailed.  That  of  itself  means  a  consider- 
able additional  profit  to  them. 

Another  evidence  of  expansion  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  increase  of  new  companies  recistered  during  the 
year.  In  1898  the  total  of  the  limited  liability  companies 
registered  was    £1,.576,006,  while  in  1899  it  sprang  up  to 

£4,0.35.100.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to 
the  conversion  of  important  firms  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Acts;  but  still  the  growth  has  been  material, 
and  bids  fair  to  bring  an  increased  volume  of  business  to 

the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange.  As  regards  iio  liability 
companies,  the  total  registrations  represented  £260,460 
in  1898,  and  £1,002,500  in  1899.  Here  also  there  is  a 
satisfactory  increase,  which  may,  in  a  large  part,  be 
attributed  to  the  introduction  of  dredging  companies. 
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Mining 

New  South  Wales  is  likely  to  direct  a  much  larger 
amount  of  attention  to  her  gold  production  in  the  near 
future.  In  a  quiet  wa.v  that  production  has  increased 
very  rapidly  of  late,  and  last  year  the  gold  yield  was  as 
much  as  £1,936,985,  which  was  no  less  than  £692,655 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Indeed,  the  gold  pro- 
duction of  the  colony  has  quadrupled  since  1890.  Alto- 
gether, New  South  Wales  as  a  gold-producer  showed  an 
expansion  last  year  which  was  only  second  to  that  of 
Western  Australia.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  record 
a  similar  gro-ivth  in  the  production  of  tin  and  copper. 
The  tin  output,  it  is  true,  has  increased  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  is  still  decidedly  small,  and  is  less  even  than 
it  was  a  few  years  back.  Copper  has  made  very  little 
headway  indeed,  and  with  the  vast  rise  which  has  taken 
place  in  prices,  this  is  a  matter  for  disappointment.  On 
the  other  hand.  Broken  Hill  has  gone  ahead  well  during 
the  year,  and  the  prospects  of  that  district  have 
brightened  very  satisfactorily. 

All  these  statistics  tend  to  show  that  on  the  whole  New 
South  M^ales  has  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  past 
.year's  record,  and  that  the  outlook  for  production  and 
trade  during  1900  is  really  most  encouraging. 

The  Sydney  Stock  Exchange 

With  it  all,  the  record  of  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange 
for  the  past  month  is  one  of  stagnation,  with  a  tendency 
to  weakness.  Tliis  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of  touch  with 
the  actual  condition  of  business  and  trade  activity,  and 
there  may  be  expected  to  be  a  considerable  re-animation 
so  soon  as  London  affords  a  loophole.  The  heavy  fall 
which  has  taken  place  in  West  Australian  mines  is 
by  far  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  month,  and 
that  has  evidently  been  due  to  the  forced  sales  of  Lon- 
don syndicates,  which  felt  the  pinch  of  a  6  per  cent. 
bank  rate  in  a  very  marked  degree.  In  some  leading  in- 
stances that  depression  has  ranged  from  £3  to  £5  per 
share.  It  is  quite  certain  that  had  the  investing  public 
held  the  bulk  of  these  shares,  the  fall  would  have  been 
nothing  like  so  considerable,  and  we  have  thus  another 
evidence  that  these  big  syndicate  holdings  are  a  per- 
petual disturbance,  causing  prices  to  fluctuate  less  upon 
merits,  and  more  upon  speculative  requirements  for  the 
time  being. 

Another  feature  of  the  month  has  been  the  weakness 
in  bank  shares.  Here,  again,  there  is  really  no  reason  to 
account  for  the  moderate  decline,  for  banks  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  probably  throughout  Australia,  have 
a  much  better  time  before  them,  and  their  profits,  both 
on  current  business,  on  Exchange  operations,  and  on 
their  London  balances,  have  been  materially  expanded. 
Besides,  the  rise  in  wool  and  other  produce  is  a  substan- 
tial gain  to  them,  and  pastoral  and  other  properties  are 
becoming  more  readily  saleable.  The  question  ia 
whether  they  will  permit  their  increased  profits  to  be 
disclosed.  The  two  leading  Anglo-Australian  banks 
have  admitted  larger  profits  and  paid  higher  dividends; 
but  the  practice  for  some  years  amongst  the  banks  hav- 
ing head  offices  in  Australia  has  been  to  admit  a  profit 
iust  sufficient  to  pay  the  usual  interest  to  depositors,  or 
^he  usual  di\'idend,  and  to  carrj^  the  whole  of  the 
balance  to  writing  doAvn  the  value  of  their  securities. 
This  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  when  a  change  will  be  made?  Wliether  there  ia 
any  prospect  of  such  a  change  in  the  current  year  I 
should   not  like  to  hazard   an   opinion,   but  about   the 
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larger  profits  actually  earned  there  ought  to  be  no  two 
opinions. 

For  the  rest,  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange  record  for 
the  month  is  of  minor  importance.  A  few  securities 
are  higher,  such  as  Broken  Hill  Tramways  and  Broken 
Hill  Water  Supply,  and  N.S.W.  gold-mining  shares 
are  also  firmer,  with  sharp  improvements  in  Mount 
Drysdale  and  in  Turon  River  Dredging  On  the  other 
hand,  A.J.S.  Bank  deposits  are  rather  lower,  and  so  are 
Queensland  gold  mines  and  the  Broken  Hill  companies' 
shares.  But  none  of  these  movements  are  really  very 
material,  and  the  record  is  more  one  of  stagnation  than 
anything  else.  Like  Mr.  Micawber,  the  Sydney  Stock 
Exchange  is  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 

General 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  that  the  out- 
look is  one  pointing  to  increased  trade  and  increased 
profits,  as  well  as  to  augmented  Government  revenues. 
As  for  the  mercantile  commimity  of  Sydney,  it  has 
passed  through  a  most  excellent  year.  It -is  true  that 
merchants  have  now  to  pay  much  enhanced  prices  to  re- 
plenish imported  stocks,  but  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
in  the  colony  have  advanced  in  proportion,  and  as  \ 
nde  the  people  are  in  a  better  position  to  pay  the 
higher  prices  now  than  they  were  to  pay  the  lower  prices 
a  year  or  two  back. 

The  building  trade  in  and  around  Sydney  may  now  be 
described  as  fairly  active,  and  there  is  a  better  volume 
of  business  passing  in  real  estate.  Amongst  the  new 
buildings  which  are  to  be  put  up,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange,  which  has  acquired  a 
large  property  in  Pitt-street,  with  intention  to  erect  a 
handsome  building  thereon.  The  Sydney  Exchange,  too, 
is  about  to  erect  an  additional  two  stories  at  a  cost  of 
£21,000.  Many  other  important  contracts  are  in  course 
of  execution.  Altogether,  there  are  evidences  of  a  good 
deal  of  life  going  forward  at  this  centre. 

It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  fair  summer  rains  have 
occurred  over  a  large  part  of  the  colony,  and  although 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  pas- 
toral outlook  for  the  coming  autumn  and  winter,  there 
is,  at  any  rate,  a  good  beginning,  and  there  is  always  the 
hope  that  when  the  weather  becomes  unsettled  it  may 
continue  to  be  so.  Heavy  February  rains  would  secure 
the  autumn,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pastoralista 
will  get  them. 


IN 


II.-FINANCE   AND    TRADE 
VICTORIA. 

By  "A.  J.  Wilson,"  June. 

The  Past  Year 

The  year  just  closed  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
from  financial  and  commercial  points  of  view  that  has 
been  experienced  for  some  considerable  time;  indeed 
there  are  many  who  declare  that,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  it  has  been  in  advance  of  any  since  1892,  the 
year  preceding  the  burst  of  the  calamitous  boom.  Writ- 
ing in  the  opening  month  of  1899,  we  have  pleasure  in 
recalling  the  fact  that  it  was  then  pointed  out  that, 
owing  to  the  vast  improvement  in  the  agricultural 
industries  brought  about  by  one  fair  season,  the  rapid 
increase    in    the   profitable   dairying   industry   and    the 
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marked  increase  in  the  returns  from  pastoral  products, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  rise  in  values,  would,  to- 
gether with  the  natural  reaction  after  years  of  dulness, 
tend  to  influence  finance  and  trade  in  a  very  marked 
degree.  Our  prognostications,  which  flien  appeared  of 
rather  too  roseate  a  hue  to  be  borne  out,  have  been  fully 
realised,  and  1900  starts  with  a  fair  measure  of  pros- 
perity among  all  classes  which  has  been  markedly  absent 
for  the  previous  seven  yeai-s.  There  are  few  who  will 
gainsay  the  statement  that  prosperity  is  now  more 
widely  distributed,  and  with  another  moderately  goqd 
season  from  a  weather  standpoint  and  high  prices  rul- 
ing for  our  principal  products,  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
the  year  1900  will  improve  over  the  past  twelve  mouths 
just  as  they  did  over  1898. 

"Dear"  Money 

In  our  eai-ly  December  financial  notes  we  referred  in 
no  uncertain  manner  to  the  danger  then  looming  on  the 
horizon  of  the  Stock  Exchange  m  London  owing  to  the 
dearness  of  money.  Unluckily  for  loperators,  our 
remarks  were  verified  to  the  utmost.  The  money  mar- 
ket in  London  became  so  stringent  as  to  almost  paralyse 
speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  on  a  large  scale, 
while  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  political  outlook 
had  also  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  rapid  withdrawal  of 
the  public's  money  from  what  only  a  few  months  before 
were  considered  almost  gilt-edged  securities.  Sensa- 
tional dropping  of  values  occurred  daily,  while  not  a 
few  of  the  weaker  fry  went  to  the  wall,  luckily  no 
Australian  interests  being  inv-plved  to  any  great  amount. 
Two  failures,  however,  were  responsible  for  slight  losses 
being  made  by  operators  from  this  side  being  forced 
to  honour  themselves  the  drafts  drawn  against  scrip 
attached,  but  the  amounts  were  not  of  any  moment. 
Fortunately,  although  the  Stock  Exchange  appears  to 
be  still  staggering  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  delivered, 
the  outlook  is  now  more  favourable,  and  with  the  rapid. 
drop  in  the  discount  rates  quoted  in  London,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Februai-y  will  see  a  very  marked  revival 
in  the  markets,  especially  if  that  month  be  attended 
^vith  successes  in  South  Africa. 

Wes-tern  Australians  to  us  present  the  best 
of  opportunities  for  investment  now,  and  al- 
though there  may  still  be  a  further  fall  of 
small  extent,  all  cannot  get  in  at  the  lowest  levels,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  those  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind  to  glance  at  the  appended  comparison:  — 

Westralia.  Highest,  1899.    Present  Frice. 
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Of  course,  it  may  be  argued,  1899  values  were  unduly 
inflated,  and  it  is  odds  against  prices  again  reaching  those 
levels;  but,  in  answer,  it  may  be  stated  that  \vild  specu- 
lation and  prosperity  appear  to  go  hand  in  hand  in 
Dearly  all  countries,  and  though  the  day  of  reckoning 
must  at  some  time  be  met,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the   present   activity   in   all   trade   in   Great  Britain   ap 
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pears  to  indicate  that,  after  the  effects  of  the  Christmas 
"  clean  up  "  have  been  finally  swept  away,  there  will 
be  a  very  strong  move  in  the  leading  Australian  stocks 
in  London. 

The  condition  of  the  local  Stock  Exchange  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  other  than  stagnant.  There  is  a  marked 
absence  of  activity,  except  in  one  or  two  local  stock*, 
which  are  putting  out  good  yields  periodically,  while 
a  little  dibble-dabbling  goes  on  in  outside  stocks.  The 
Stock  Exchange  is.  of  course,  little  more  than  a  legalised 
gambling  concern,  just  as  all  si>eeulation ;  butthe numbers 
engaged  at  the  game  now  are  not  marked,  at  the 
moment,  by  any  special  courage,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
business  is  now  finding  its  way  to  other  centres,  the 
Melbourne  'Change  rapidly  assuming  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. An  improvement  may  be  confidently  looked  for 
in  February. 

The  Commercial  Bank 

In  none  of  our  criticisms  of  balance-sheets  have  we 
been  more  favourable  and  optimistic  than  in  that  on 
the  Commercial   Bank   of  Australia    Limited,  which  is 
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fast  making  up  the  leeway  of  the  boom-burst  years. 
Just  to  hand,  we  have  the  Bank's  balance-sheet,  which 
is  an  eminently  favourable  document.  The  net  profit 
for  the  haJf-year  is  £65,351  4s.  5d.,  which  compares,  as 
follows,  with  the  two  previous  half-years: — 

Net  profit,   December  31,   1898 52,800 

Net  profit,  June  30,  1899 52,247 

Net  profit,  December  31,  1899 65,351 

In  view  of  the  improved  condition  of  affairs,  the  Board 
increases  the  dividend  paid  on  the  preference  shares  from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  which  absorbs  £10,500  more  than 
in  the  previous  half-years.  During  the  half-year  the 
public  deposits  have  increased  by  nearly  half  a  million, 
while  the  liquid  assets  have  advanced  from  £1.763,854 
to  £2,132,660.  The  amount  carried  forward  is  £13,843, 
against  £10,248  for  the  previous  half-year,  and  £9,172  a 
year  ago.  During  the  half-year  the  Bank  has  paid  off 
£.340,000  of  its  extended  deposits,  which  now  stand  at 
£991,163,  against  £1,326,063  a  year  ago.  All  along  the 
defence  line  of  assets  substantial  increases  are  shown, 
and  there  are  few  institutions  which  can  show  such 
substantial  progress  as  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Austra- 
lia Limited  is  now  undoubtedly  making.  Almost 
wholly  Australian  as  its  business  is,  the  progress  of 
these  colonies  is  sure  to  be  reflected  in  its  balance- 
sheets 

A  Record  Gold  Yield 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  Australasia  in  1823,  on 
the  Fish  River,  by  Surveyor  McBrian;  Count  Strzelecki 
also  secretly  discovered  the  precious  metal  in  1839  in  the 
Vale  of  Chvj'dd,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1851, 
•w'hen  E.  H.  Hargreaves,  a  name  which  will  always  be 
connected  with  Australasia's  gold  production,  found 
gold  in  payable  quantities,  the  localities  being  Lewis 
Ponds  and  Summer  Hill  Creek,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bathurst  and  Wellington,  New  South  Wales.  Bal- 
larat,  then  Mount  Alexander,  and  adjoining  districts 
followed,  and  in  1852  Australasia  was  producing  more 
than  twelve  millions  sterling  value  of  the  precious  metal. 
The  year  1898  capped  previous  records,  but  1899  has  far 
excelled  thai  of  any  other  twelve  months,  and  though 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  South  African  war 
preventing  work  on  the  Rand  mines,  the  output  forms 
a  world's  record,  the  Transvaal  production  in  1898  being 
3,081,000  oz.,  and  to  the  end  of  September,  1899,  when 
work  was  ceased,  3,913,920  oz.  The  detailed  figures  of 
the  Australasian  production  are  as  follows: — 

AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  YIELD,  1898  and  1899. 

1898.  1899.      Increase. 

Colony.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz. 

West  Australia       . .  1,050,184  . .  1,643,876  . .  593,692 

Queensland       ..     ..  920,048  ..  947,227  ..  27,179 

Victoria            ..     ..  844,970  ..  862,411  ..  17,441 

New  South  Wales..  340,493  ..  509,418  ..  168,925 

New  Zealand  ..     ..  280,175  ..  385,773  ..  105,598 

Tasmania          ..     ..  74,233  ..  80,100  ..  5,867 

Reduction. 
South    Australia..  31,961     ..        30,000     ..        1,961 

Oz. 
Total  Australasian  yield,  1899       . .     . .     4,458,805 
Total  Australasian  yield,  1898       . .     . .     3,542,064 

Increase  916,741 

Value  of  Australasian  yield,  1899  . .    £17,361,472 
Value  of  Australasian  yield,  1898  . .    £13,791,912 

Increase       £3,569,560 
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The  total  aggregate  yield  is  greater  than  during  any 
previous  year,  the  best  previous  outputs  of  the  colonies 
being  valued  thus:  — 


V'ear. 

1852 

1853 

1856 

1857 

1898 

1899 


Value. 

£ 
12,807,000 
12,757,000 
12,904,000 
12,035,000 
13,791,912 
17,361,472 


Lowest  yield,  1891 5,305,000 

The  increase  in  value  since  1891  is,  it  will  be  seen, 
£12,056,000  annually.  Western  Australia  takes  pride 
of  place  easily.  New  South  Wales  is  coming  to  the 
front  rapidly,  as  is  New  Zealand.  Victoria  and  Queens- 
land are  forging  ahead  steadily.  South  Australia  has 
declined,  but  we  do  not  consider  that  colony  without 
resources,  and  sooner  or  later  the  pioneering  miners 
now  at  work  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

The  division  of  the  Australasian  gold  supply  to  date 
(since  1851)  may  be  given  as  follows,  the  figures  used 
for  a  base  being  those  of  Mr.  T.  C'oghlan,  of  New  South 
Wales: — 

AUSTRAI^SIAN  GOLD  PRODUCTION,   1851-1899 
(Inclusive). 

Value. 

Victoria £258,106,032 

New  Zealand       50.030,426 

Queensland       49  218,706 

New  South  Wales 47,888,015 

Westralia 17,445,258 

Tasmania . .         4,290,494 

South  Australia      2,286,447 


Grand   Total £435,331,378 

The  New  Board  of  Works  Loan 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  stated  in  our 
last  report,  is  discussing  the  issue  of  a  half-miUion  local 
3J  per  cent.  loan.  The  Board  discusses  everything  in  a 
very  comprehensive  manner,  after  the  way  of  all  boards, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  discussing  the  proposed  issue  for 
some  time  yet.  Financial  ability  in  this  colony  is  not 
a  very  prevalent  quality,  and  there  are  many  good  open- 
ings for  financiers,  especially  on  the  said  board.  The 
proposal  was  put  forward  last  year  that  the  M.  and  M. 
Board  of  Works  should  make  an  issue  in  London  to  re- 
pay the  Government  its  indebtedness  in  reference  to 
the  Waterworks,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  colony  issuing  a  3  per  cent.  £1,600,000, 
for  conversion  purposes.  The  Finance  Committee  lost 
its  breath  at  the  magnitude  of  the  proposal,  but  has 
evidently  regained  the  same,  for  now  there  is  a  little 
talk  of  the  movement  taking  place,  when  the  London 
market  is  favourable,  which,  of  course,  is  sure  to  be  at 
a  time  when  the  money  is  not  wanted.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  a  3 J  per  cent.  London  issue,  even  with  a 
favourable  money  market,  will  bring  more  than  95,  if 
that  figure.  As  regards  the  proposed  local  issue,  the 
public  will  not  tender  very  freely,  but  the  issue  wiU 
be  underwritten  by  the  Board's  b2Lnkers,  which  is  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  one  which  places 
the  issue  outside  the  absolute  control  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 


HOLMES  &  McCRINDLE, 

C.  M.  Holmes,  P.I.A.V.      A.  McOriicdlk,  F.I.A.V. 

ACCOUNTANTS, 
AUDITORS   AND   LEGAL   MANAGERS, 

Broken  Hill  Chambers,  31  Qubes  St.,  Mblbobrmi. 


,  A.  J.  PEACOCK, 

LEGAL  MANAGER. 

Exchange  Buildings,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
Exchange  Buildings,  Lydiard  Street,  Ballarat. 
Albert  Street,  Creswick. 


ROLLASON,  BRANDON  &  Co., 

taoMAS  B0LLA8ON,  A.C.A.,  Eng.  John  Brandon 

LEGAL  MANAGERS  AND  ACCOUNTANTS, 

39  QUEEN  STREET. 


Fred  Tricks.  A.  H.  Tricks. 

TRICKS    BROS., 

Accountants  atid  Legal  Managers, 

31   QUEEN   STREET,   MELBOURNE. 


F.  G.  HUGHES, 

MANAGER  OF  COMPANIES. 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL  BUILDINGS, 

395  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


M.  G.  B.  JEFFERSON, 

ACCOUNTANT,    SWORN   VALUATOR,   AND 
LEGAL  MANAGER, 

CORNER  COLLINS   AND  QUEEN  STREETS. 
MELBOURNE. 


ALFRED   MELLOR  &  CO., 

SECRETARIES   TO    PUBLIC    COMPANIES, 
AND  AUDITORS. 

39  QUEEN   STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


Telephone  No.  786.] 

H.  D.  McKIE, 

ACCOUNTANT,     LEGAL    MANAGER,    AND 
SECRETARY  OF  COMPANIES, 

92  QUEEN  STREET,   MELBOURNE. 
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THE    MUTUAL    LIFE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 

Assets  (December  31,  1898)    £56,985,077 
Income  ...  ...  ...  12,116,266 

Oontineent  Guarantee  Fund       8,673,241 
Total  paid  to  Policy-holders     100,373,116 

Australasian  Departmen*  : 
Z.  C.  RENNIE,  General  Manager. 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  MARTIN  PLACE,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Principal    Plans  of  insurance. 

Ordinary  Life,  premiums  payable  lor  life,  or  limited  to  10,  It, 

or  20  anuual  payments. 
Endowments  maturing  at  the  end  of  10, 15, 20, 36, 80,  or  SS  yr«, 
CoDtinuoui  Instalments. 
Four  per  cent.  Debentures. 
Guaranteed  Income  Policy. 
Thirty-five  year  four  per  cent.  Bonds. 
Guaranteed  Compound  Interest  Gold  Bonds. 
Continuous  Income  Debentures. 
Expectation  Term  Policies. 
Annuities.  

BRANCH     OFFICES] 

KEW  SOUTH  WALES— Company's  BuUding,  Martin  Place,  Syd»» 
TICTOHIA— 289  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
QUEENSLAND— 210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 
BOUTH  AUSTRALIA— 73  King  WUliam  Street,  Adelaid*. 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth. 
TABMANIA— 93  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart. 


I^  EQUITABLE    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Established  1859. 

FINANCIAL   POSITION,  JAN.    I,    1899. 

Assurance    in    Fores      ...        £205,657,736 

Assets  £53,826,937 

Increase  i-n  Assets  during 

1898  £4,477,766 

Surplus      £11,918,852 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since 

organisation     ...  ...  £63,000,000 


Send  for  particulars  regarding  the 
GUARANTEED    CASH    VALUE    POLICY, 

Which  gives  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  previous  forms  of  poli- 
cies and  in  addition  GUARANTEES  Surrender  Values  both  in  CASH 
and  PAID-UP  Assurance,  the  amounts  of  which  (together  with  the 
■mounts  of  the  LOAN.S  which  are  granted  under  this  form)  iaoreag* 
year  by  year  and  are  WRITTEN  IN  THE  POLICY. 


MELBOURNE  BRANCH,  EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  COLLINS  ST. 
p 

LOCAL   DIRECTORS  (with  power  to  issue  Policies  and  pay  Claima) 

HON.  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.L.O.,  Chairman. 

REGINALD  BRIGHT,  ESQ.         A.  R.  BLACKWOOD,  ESQ. 

MANAGER  FOR  VICTORIA        -        G.  G.  McCOLL. 

•EN.  MANAGER  FOR  AUSTRALASIA    •    0.  CARLISLE  TAYLOR. 


Wheat 

A  very  extensive  wheat  season  has  closed  since  our  last 
review,  profitable  to  consumers  and  exporters,  but  com- 
paratively poorly  yielding  (owing  to  low  prices)  to 
growers.  The  net  exports  to  outside  centres  from  this 
colony  were  equal  to  285,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour, 
the  greater  portion,  as  is  natural,  going  forward  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  season  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  wheat  crop  will  be  slightly  larger,  and  the  exports 
may  therefore  reach  300,000  tons.  Taking  the  large 
crop  in  South  Australia,  the  increase  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  a  fair  average  from  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralasia, is  likely  to  put  up  a  record,  beating  that  of 
1899,  and  ship  (500,000  tons  of  wheat  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  present  twelve  months.  The  fall  in  prices 
was  very  considerable,  and,  taking  the  consumption  of 
flour  internally  in  the  colony  at  120,000  tons  per  annum, 
meant  a  reduction  in  the  bread  bill  of  nearly  £600,000. 
A  very  profitable  trade  is  being  carried  on  for  the  supply 
of  troops  in  South  Africa,  and  steamers  at  the  rate 
of  four  monthly,  and  sailers  at  the  rate  of  two 
during  the  same  period,  are  going  forward  with  suppUea 
outside  the  shipments  taken  by  the  regular  liners.  Oats, 
hay  and  chaff  have  risen  strongly  in  consequence ;  in  fact, 
40  lbs.  of  Algerian  oats,  with  an  average  yield  esti- 
mated throughout  the  colony  of  25  bushels  per  acre, 
are  bringing  2s.  2d.;  while  60  lbs.  of  wheat,  ^vith  an  aver- 
age yield  of  8|  bushels,  are  bringing  only  2s.  8d.  The 
difference  is  very  marked,  and  accounts  for  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  late  hay  district  growers  saving  their 
crops  for  grain. 

The  butter  exports  of  the  colony  during  1899  totalled 
over  34,000,000  lbs.  as  against  18,000,000  lbs.  in  1898,  an  in- 
crease of  no  less  than  16,000,000  lbs.,  or  nearly  90  per 
cent.  The  promise  for  1900,  if  the  weather  prove 
favourable,  is  still  better,  and  a  very  extensive  export 
will  doubtless  be  made.  Butter  now  takes  third  place 
in  the  position  previously  occupied  by  wheat  in  the 
aggregate  values  of  the  extractive  industries  ranking 
after  wool  and  gold.  Cheese  exportation  also  expanded 
in  a  marked  manner,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
industry  has  come  to  stay,  especially  as  London  prices- 
are  now  about  25  per  cent,  above  those  ruling  locally. 
Some  extensive  shipments  are  now  being  arranged  for. 


Applications  invited  for  Agencies  in  Victoria  where  not  represented. 


Ill -INSURANCE  NEWS  and  NOTES. 

Following  their  usual  custom  at  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year,  a  number  of  the  insurance  companies  have 
just  issued  their  almanacs  and  calendars  for  1900,  and 
many  of  them  are  handsome  illustrations  of  the  en- 
graver's and  illuminator's  art.  The  Atlas  has  distri- 
buted a  tastefully  designed  blotter,  in  addition  to  aa 
ofhce  calendar,  the  colouring  of  which  is  very  effective- 
The  Phoenix  Company's  almanac  is  an  attraction,  and 
their  small  note-book  to  fit  the  pocket  is  appreciated  by 
all.  Among  others  which  have  come  under  our  notice 
may  be  mentioned  a  neatly  got  up  leather  card-case,  is- 
sued by  the  Scottish  Union  National  Company,  and  a 
Russia-leather  bound  pocket-book  by  the  Guardian 
Company.  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York  have  issued  a  beautifully  illuminated  calendar,  a 
page  to  a  month,  each  page  containing  a  picture  of  early 
American  sports  and  customs,  printed  in  three  colours. 
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The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Com- 
pany have  notified  us  that  on  and  after  the  27th  De- 
cember, 1899,  the  business  of  the  company  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  their  new  premises,  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  Chambers,  415-417  Collins-street.    A  number 
of  representative  men  were  gathered  there  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  new  offices,  and  Mr.  George 
Buzzard,  local  manager,  stated  that  the  company  com- 
menced  business  in   Victoria  in   1853  in   Collins-street, 
next  the  Northern  Assurance  Company,  und'jr  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  W.  Murray  Ross.  Mr.  Buzzard  entered  as 
a  general  clerk  in  1854.     Shoi-tiy  afterwards    a  site  ^vas 
purchased  in  Elizabeth-street,  and  a  three-story  building 
erected  by  the  company  thereon.    In   1873  Mr.  Murray 
Ross  resigned,  and  Mr.  Buzzard  was  appointed  manager 
in  1874.    In  the  boom  in  1887  ^n  cti'er  of    .iiid.OOO  was 
made  for  the  Elizabeth-street  property,  which  the  com- 
pany accepted,  and  a  move  was  made  to  its  late  oltices  in 
Market-street.    The  business  of  the  company  has  largely 
increased,    and   it   was    felt    more    ollice   ro.nn    was   re- 
quired, so  that  when  the  old  Standard  Bank  buildmg 
was  offered  for  sale  a  few  months  back,   the  company 
took  the  opportunity  of  securing  it,  and  purchased  for 
£22,500.    A  considerable  sum  has  been  expended  in  en- 
tirely renovating  the  building  to  suit  the  company's  re- 
quirements,  and,  as  stated  above,  they  moved  in   and 
commenced  business  there  on  Deo'ember  27. 


An  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  on  December  19,  at  5 
p.m.,  at  Aynsley's  Buildings,  364  Little  Collins-street,  on 
the  north  side,   between   Elizabeth   and   Queen   streets, 
and  before  it  was  extinguished  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
H.  and  J.  Aynsley,  crockery  merchants,  were  very  se- 
verely damaged.     Ayasley's  Buillinjs  are  a   substantial 
block  of  three  distinct  four-story  structures,  divided  by 
parapet  walls,  which  prevented  the  flames  from  spread- 
ing, and  they  were  confined  to  the  two  upper  floors  of 
the  western  building,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  H.  and  J.  Aynsley  them-selves.    The  fire  broke 
out  mysteriously  on  the  upper  floor,  used  as  a  packing 
room,   and  owing  to  the   inflammable  contents,   spre.ui 
very   rapidly.    After   an    hour   the    flames   were    extin- 
guished, the  roof  being  burned  off,  and  the  two  upper 
floors  and  contents  totally  destroyed.    The  lower  lloois 
were  damaged  by  water.     The   building  was  insured   in 
the  Standard  Company  of  New  Zealand  for  £2,885.  The 
stock  and  fittings  were  covered  for  £800  in  the  Standard 
Company  of  New  Zealand,    £800  Atlas  Company,    £800 
Victoria  Company,  and   £1,600  North  British  Company. 
«  »  *  « 

The  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia  have  in- 
sured the  New  South  Wales  Lancers  and  the  Queens- 
land contingent  in  the  Transvaal. 


Probably  the  youngest  policy  holder  on  record  hold- 
ing a  policy  of  100,000  dollars  is  Mr.  M.  Sellars  Largey, 
who  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  U.S.A.  The  assurance  was  ef- 
fected  with    the   Mutual    Insurance    Company   of   New 

York. 

«         *         «         * 

Apropos  of  the  war  in  the  Transvaal,  daily  increas- 
ing information  that  is  being  obtained  shows  that  the 
South  African  Republics  have  evidently  contemplated 
for  years  past  the  thro\\ing  off  of  the  British  yoke,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  enormous  amount  of  military  stores. 


THE 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
1  FIRE  I 


INSURANCE    COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Insurance. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 
PLATE-GLASS 

BREAKAGE     . 
MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Manager. 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE  ASSURANCE   CO. 


LIMITED. 


HEAD     OFFICE— 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  CASTLEREACH  AND  MOORE  STS. 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Branches:   Melboiime,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 

(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  WeUington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendenoies  and  Agencies  in  all  th«  prindpal  OitiM  »mt 
Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 


Annual   Income  : 

Over  a  Quarter-of-a-Million   Sterllns^. 

Number  of  Policy   Holders  : 

Upwards   of  200,000. 

Assurances   in    Force  : 
Nearly   £7,000,000    Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Assurance  written  in  18M 

(KxcLusivB  or  A  Vast  Industrial  Buslnkss)  : 
£1,210,500   Sterline- 


All  kinds  of  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  tte 
Best  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  WODMB 
MdohUdren.  ANNUAL     BONUSES. 


Call  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offloii,  &•  kbeya,  I 
Atscriptive  insurance  literature. 
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THH 


CITY    MUTUAL    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  HUNTER,  BLIGH  AND  CASTLEREAGH  STS, 
SYDNEY. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE, 


The    Most    Liberal    and    Progressive 
Life   Office   in   Australia. 

GEO.    CROWLEY,   Manarer. 


The  Non-Forfeiture  Office. 


THE 

NATIONAL    MUTUAL 


LIFE 


ASSOCIATION   OF  AUSTRALASIA   LIMITED 

KASAoma  DiBECTOR,  Colonel  J.  M.  Teuplkton,  C.M.O.,  F.I.A. 

Actuary,  E.  J.  Stock,  A.I.A. 

iNSPBcrroa,  J.  B.  Gillison,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 


First  Office   in  the  World 
TO     APPLY    SURRENDER     VALUE 
To  prevent  Policies  lapsing* 


Largest,  Wealthiest,   Most  Progressive 
Victorian  Life  Office. 


All  Profits  divided  amongst  the  Policy  H*Id«r8. 
LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.     ABSOLUTE  SECURITY 
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On  &xed  Mortgage  or  on  Credit  Foncier  Terms. 


HEAD    OFFICES- 
CORNER  OF  COLLINS  AND  QUEEN  STREETS,  MELBOURNL 


ammunition,  and  weapons  of  war  which  they  have 
quietly  accumulated.  A  further  sidelight  is  discovered  on 
an  examination  of  the  policy  form  of  the  leading  Dutch 
life  insurance  company  doing  business  in  South  Africa. 
One  of  the  clauses  refers  to  active  military  service,  and 
reads:  "'The  payment  of  a  claim  will  be  refused  if  the 
death  of  the  insured  shall  have  occurred  in  active  miU- 
tai-y  service  in  consequence  of  a  war  in  any  other  coun- 
try than  the  South  African  Republic  and  Orange  Free 
State."  As  none  of  the  English  companies  doing  business 
there  give  such  freedom  to  the  insured,  it  naturaully  sug- 
gests that  the  insertion  of  the  clause  was  a  clever  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  company  to  appeal  to  the  uni- 
versal feeling  of  the  burghers  of  the  Transvaal  that  wax 
would  inevitably  come  again.  Such  being  so,  whom  could 
it  be  with  but  Great  Britain?  It  further  is  noteworthy 
that  this  clause  does  not  seem  to  have  been  inserted 
until  after  Majuba  Hill. 

•  •  •         • 

Mr.  E.  Fanning  (Fanning  and  Co)  has  been  appointed 
a  director  of  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  at 

Melbourne. 

•  •  •  • 

A  destructive  bush  fire  broke  out  near  Queenstown, 
Tasmania,  on  December  23,  about  10  p.m.  The  wind  was 
blowing  a  hurricane  at  the  time,  and  the  flames  quickly 
reached  the  township,  sweeping  down  Urquhart-street, 
and  totally  destroying  ten  houses  and  their  contents, 
.several  huts,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  firewood.  Fears 
were  entertained  for  the  costly  reduction  works  of  the 
Mount  Lyell  Company,  but  they  were  fortunately  unin- 
jured. 

•  •  •         • 

It  is  stated  that  out  of  the  British  army  operating  in 
South  Africa,  close  on  10,000  of  them  are  insured  in  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  the  immense  indus- 
trial and  general  assurance  company  of  London.  No 
extra  prennum  is  charged  to  such  of  its  industrial 
policy  holders. 

*  *  *  It  w 

A  worthy  example: — In  the  subscription  lists  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London's  Transvaal  Fund  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  the  Guardian  Fire  Life  Assurance 
Company,  Westminster  Fire  Office,  Union  Assurance 
Company,  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Company,  Pruden- 
tial Assurance  Company,  and  the  Equitable  Life  Office, 
each  donating  100  guineas. 

»  »  *  • 

An  interesting  suggestion  has  been  put  forth  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  insurance  premiums  of  the  men  holding 
policies  on  their  lives  who  are  engaged  in  the  war.  Wliile 
on  service  their  dependents  are  in  receipt  of  a  small  al- 
lowance only  out  of  the  men's  pay,  and  which  would  be 
quite  insufficient  to  meet  premiums  as  tney  fall  due.  It 
is  suggested  that,  out  of  the  funds  which  are  being  raised 
everj^vhere  in  the  Bi-itish  dominions  for  the  relatives  of 
those  who  fall  in  the  war,  the  premiums  might  be  psiid 
on  the  soldiers'  policies  while  away,  in  order  to  keep 

the  policy  alive. 

*  «  *  * 

The  thirtieth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia  was  held  at  the 

head  offices,  Melbourne,  on  December  20.  The  direc- 
tors' report  showed  that  for  the  year  5,768  new  policies 
were  issued,  assuring  £1,315,602,  being  an  increase  of  over 

£100,000  above  the  new  business  of  the  previous  year. 
In  every  respect  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  association's 
operations  has  produced  better  results  than  any  other. 
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and  is  a  manifestation  of  the  public  appreciation  of  the 
liberal  principles  introduced  by  this  association  into  the 
practice  of  mutual  life  assurance.  The  revenue  from  all 
sources  during  the  year  has  been  withm  a  few  pounds  of 
half  a  million,  the  assurance  fund  has  been  increased  by 
£185,930  lis.  4d.,  and  the  assets  now  amount  to  over 
three  millions.  The  ninth  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  association  was  completed  in  March  last,  and  dis- 
closed a  surplus  of  £219,853  Os.  lOd.  After  reserving 
£50,000  as  a  provision  for  a  possible  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  future  valua- 
tions of  policies,  the  sum  of  £169,853  Os.  lOd.  was  divided 

among  the  members.  The  total  amount  of  reversionary 
bonuses  then  added  to  the  policies  of  members  exceeded 
£300,000.    Including  amount  of  funds  at  beginning  of 

year,  £2,765,571;  renewal  premiums  for  year, 
£310,411;    new    premiums,     £42,449;    ;ui'i    interest    and 

dividends,  £136,804;  the  total  receipr.s  amoiuned  to 
£3,265,324    4s.    3d.    Against    this,    the    principal    items 

were: — Claims,    £174,480;   surrenders,    £46,658;   commis- 

.sion,    £23,802;   and  expenses    of  management,    £64,863; 

leaving  the  amount  of  funds  at  end  of  year    £2,951,501 

16s.  8d. 

*  «  *  * 

A  disastrous  series  of  bush  fires  occurred  from  Decem- 
ber 22  to  24  in  the  Beech  worth  district.    A  furious  gale 
was  blowing  from  the  north,  and  the  fires  travelled  ?o 
•quickly  that  any  attempts  to  subdue  tnem  were  futile. 
A  boy  named  William  Elliott,  fifteen  yeurs  of  H»e,  was 
burnt  to  death  in  attempting  to  rele^lse  cattle  from  a 
burning  paddock.    An  old  couple  named  Ramaden  also 
.perished  in  a  hut  on  Mr.  J.  Blackwell's  slaughter-yard' 
•  and  hide  and  tallow  stores,  which  were  totally  destroyed. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  grass  and  miles  of  fencing  were 
burnt  in  the  rush  of  flame.       The  township  of  Beecii- 
"worth  vras  sevei-al  times  threatened,  but  was  saved  with 
difficulty.    In   all    some   thirty   homes   were   destroyed, 
the  total  damage  being  estimated  at    £50.000.    A  relief 
fund  has  been  started,  and  a  large  amount  subscribed. 
»  «  •  • 

A  telegram  from  Auckland  states  that  the  Whangarri 
Hotel  and  eighteen  shop>s  at  Whangarri  were  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  8th  inst.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  £12,000, 
and  was  insured. 

***** 

The  steamer  Excelsior,  which  was  sunk  in  the  collision 
with  the  Edina  ofE  Point  Cook  in  60  feet  of  water  on 
■  July  11  last,  has  now  been  successfully  towed  into  about 
25  feet  of  water  off  the  Williamstown  pier.  By  towing 
her  further  to  the  west,  she  will  be  in  about  10  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide,  bringing  the  decks  aw.is'i.  The  rent 
about  25  feet  long  in  her  side  will  then  be  patched  up, 
when  she  will  be  pumped  out  and  docked.  .She  i.s  now 
in  a  position  of  comparative  security. 
•         •         •  • 

The  New  Zealand  Insurance  Company  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

»  »  »  » 

Mr.  George  Chapman,  of  the  Scottish  Union  Insurance 
Company,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Fire  Brigades  Board  of  Victoria  for  the  ensuing 
year  without  opposition. 

***** 

A    fire    causing    extensive    damage    to    the    stores    of 
-Messrs.  White  and  Co.,  201-3  William-street,  Melbourne, 
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INSURANCE    SOCIETY 
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(MARINE). 
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Subscribed  Capital 
Paid-up 
Reserve  Fund 
Accumulated  Funds 


$2,500,000 

$500,000 

$1,360,000 

$4,731,497 


Including  £210,440  .Sterling,   Invested  in 
London  and  Melbourne. 

This  Society  offers  special  inducements  and  facilities 
for  Marine  Insurances,  and  has  made  a  name  for  prompt 
and  liberal  settlement  of  all  claims. 

Bonus  is  paid  annuallj-  out  of  profits  to  contributors  of 
business,  and  for  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  twenty- 
four  per  cent. 

Local  Committe  •■: : 
E.  Fanning,  Esq.    Jas.  Grice,  Esd.     Gko.  Fairbaibn,  Esq.  SH. 


BROKEN  HILL  CHAMBERS,  31  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

J.   THOS.   WOODS,   Acting  Agent. 


Sydney  and  Brisbane  :  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  and  Co. 
Adelaide  :    Messrs.  Nankivell  and   Co. 
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AT 
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LAUNCESTON. 


£1,200,000 

£144,000 

£2,342,134 
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IN 

ALL 

PRINCIPAL 

TOWNS. 


HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  AUSTRALIA,  406  COLLINS  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 

THOS.    B.    BELL,    Manager. 


broke  out  on  December  30,  at  about  9.30  p.m.  The 
building  was  a  substantial  bluestone  one,  naving  three 
floors  and  basement.  The  fire  is  presumed  to  have 
started  among  a  large  quantity  of  skins  and  wool  stored 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  which,  owing  to  the  intense 
heat  prevailing  on  that  date,  is  supposed  to  have  set 
up  spontaneous  combustion.  A  man  named  George 
Douglas,  one  of  the  best  and  most  praiseAvorthy  of  the 
employes,  was  sleeping  on  the  top  floor,  and  in  heiag 
awakened  by  the  flames  and  smoke,  found  his  means  of 
exit  cut  off.  He  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  jump- 
ing from  the  top  story  window,  and  was  so  injured  by 
the  faJl  that  he  died  the  same  evening  in  the  Melbourne 
Hospital.  The  fire  raged  very  fiercely,  and  before  it 
was  got  under  the  contents  of  the  building  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  The  building  was  the  property  of 
the  Savings  Bank,  and  was  insured  for  £2,000,  and  it 
will  cost  about  £1,250  to  renovate.  Messrs.  Wliite  and 
Co.'s  stock  was  insured  in  the  Norwich  Union  Co.  for 
£600,  and  London  and  Lancashire  Co.  for  £400.  The 
claim  was  promptly  settled  for  £800.  The  plant  and 
machinery  were  insured  for  £400  in  the  Alliance  Asso- 
ciation  Co.    of  London,   and  the  loss  was  adjusted  at 

£300. 

***** 

The  average  extra  premium  charged  by  the  English 
Life  offices  on  officers  on  service  in  South  Africa  is   £5 
per    £100  insured.    The   industrial   offices  are   making 
no  extra  charge  on  the  ordinary  soldier's  policy.      An 
interesting    table    compiled    by     the     "  Review "     of 
London    shows    that    up     to     date     the     above     per- 


centage would  not  quite  pay  the  companies.       At  the 
battle  of  Dundee  on  October  20  there  were  193  oflicers. 
engaged,  of  whom  10  wei-e  killed,  being  5.13  per  cent. 
Out  of  4,400  men,  30  perished,  being  0.68  only.      In  the 
battle   of   Elandslaagte,    October  21,    the   strength   was- 
155  oflicers  and  3,450  men;  of  the  former  5  were  killed,, 
equalling  3.22  per  cent.,  and  37  of  the  latter,  being  1.07. 
At  Reitfontein,  on  October  24,  out  of  176  officers  only 
one  was  killed,  being  0.57  per  cent.;   and  12  men  lost 
their  lives  out  of  a  total  of  4,180  who  went  into  battle, 
being  a  percentage  of  0.28.       Taking  the  total  of  the 
three  battles,  the  loss  shows — ofiicei-s,  4.13  per  cent.,  and 
men,  0.60  per  cent.      In  addition  consideration,  must  be^ 
taken  that  possibly  further  deaths  will  occur  among  a 
number  of  the  wounded.      The  proportion  of  wounded 
to  the  number  engaged  in  the  battles  was  15.24  among, 
officers,  and  3.27  among  men.  Taking  the  forces  as  a  whole, 
the  proportion   of  killed   to   the  number   engaged   was. 
0.71   per  cent,   and  of  wounded,  3.62,   making  4.33  per 
cent,  of  the  troops  disabled. 

The  artist  of  the  November  "  Studio "  is  the 
French  painter,  .Jean  Jacques  Henner,  by  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Lees. 

The  "  Revue  d'Encyclopedique  "  of  November  4  is 
a  "  War  and  Peace  "  number,  dealing  with  (1)  the 
horrors  of  war  as  represented  in  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  (2)  the  Hague  Conference. 

The  "  Sunday  Magazine  "  has  a  somewhat  am- 
biguous entry  in  its  December  table  of  contents.  A 
paper  on  the  Bible  is  announced  as  "  The  Greatest- 
of  Books.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  By  Harold 
Macfarlane." 

Rev.  Dr.  Fitchett,  interviewed  In  the  "  Young 
Man,"  advises  all  clever  young  men  of  good  char- 
acter to  make  their  way  to  Australia.  Australia 
offers  them,  he  says,  "  a  perfect  climate,  easier  so- 
cial conditions  than  England  has,  and  open  doors- 
to  every  vocation  in  life."  "  Education  is  as  all- 
embracing  and  about  as  costless  as  the  atmos- 
phere." "  The  Queen's  flag  flies  over  no  other 
realm  so  wide,  so  happy,  so  free  from  evil  elements, 
and  so  rich  in  possibilities,  as  the  seven  colonies- 
of  Australasia." 

In  these  days  of  Napoleon  worship  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  come  upon  David  Hannay's  paper,  in  the 
December  number  of  '  Macmillan's,"  on  "The  Folly 
of  Napoleon."  He  argues  that  the  intellect  of  the 
great  Corsican  has  been  immensely  overrated.  He- 
would  rank  him  in  the  same  class  with  Alexander, 
Caesar,  Gustavus,  Marlborough,  Frederick  or  Wel- 
lington, but  "  decidedly  after  every  one  of  them. 
He  was  sick  with  self-love,  and  therefore  he  was  a 
fool."  "  The  only  two  men  of  real  superiority 
he  ever  had  to  measure  himself  against  fairly  and 
fully  (for  Nelson  was  hardly  his  direct  opponent), 
Wellington  and  Metternich,  beat  him,  each  on  his 
proper  field,  absolutely  and  irretrievably." 
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ITbc  ©celong  College, 
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THE    GEELONG    COLLEGE. 


Founded  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  George 
Morrison,  the  Geelong  College  ranks  among  the 
oldest  and  most  widely  known  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Australia.  The  object  of  the  founders 
in  selecting-  the  magnificent  site  now  occupied  by 
the  school  and  grounds  was  to  secure  an  environ- 
ment that  would  be  fresh  and  healthy,  and  free 
from  the  objectionable  features  of  town  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  a  cost  exceeding  £12,000,  the  present 
handsome  buildings  were  erected  at  Newtown  Hill. 
Geelong,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  of 
upwards  of  sixteen  acres  in  one  block. 

In  the  matter  of  scholarship  the  Geelong  Col- 
lege has  won  for  itself  a  high  reputation,  and  at 
the  last  Matriculation  Examination,  no  less  than 
seventeen  boys  were  successful,  while  the  alumni 


cf  the  school  may  be  found  occupying  distinguished 
positions  in  all  the  professions. 

Side  by  side  with  the  maintenance  of  a  high  stan- 
dard of  scholarship,  the  College  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  physical  development  of  the  pupils. 
In  addition  to  extensive  cricket  and  football  fields 
and  a  tennis  court,  there  is  the  College  Boating 
Club  on  the  Barwon  River,  with  a  large  stock  of 
boats,  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  and  a  cadet 
corps;  while  there  is  another  healthy  source  of  re- 
creation in  sea-bathing. 

The  College  has  been  designed  to  provide  resi- 
dent boarders  with  all  that  pertains  to  their  health 
and  comfort,  and  is  equipped  with  a  library,  sit- 
ting-rooms, a  large  swimming-bath,  and  all  such 
essentials  as  well  as  possessing  its  own  dairy  and 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden. 
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HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A,  LLD.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with  the 
latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appliances. 
It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio,  Swimming 
Bath,  Tennis  Court,  &c. 

THE  STAFF  is  University-trained  throughout, 
and  includes  Six  University  Graduates,  making 
It  the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

SUCCESS  IN  STUDIES.— At  the  recent  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  thirteen  candidates 
passed  out  of  fourteen  sent  up  by  the  Col- 
lege, with  an  average  of  over  eight  passes 
for  each  student.  In  three  divisions  of  the 
Honour  Lists — English,  French  and  German,  and 
Science — all  the  other  girls'  schools  put  to- 
gether obtained  eight  first-classes.  The 
Methodist  Ladies'  College  obtained  three,  in- 
cluding the  first  place  in  English  and  History, 
and  one  of  the  only  two  first-classes  awarded  in 
Science. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— On  the  College  Staff 
are  to  be  found  the  very  best  Teachers  in 
Music,  Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art.' 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING,— The  College  is  Chris- 
tian, without  being  sectarian.  Bach  Boarder 
attends  the  Church  to  which  her  parents  be- 
long, and  is  under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its 
Minister.  Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the 
President. 

BOARDERS     FROM     A     DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  s 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all  the 
Seven  Colonies. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. -Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 


"The  Young  Man"  (London)  says: — "British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea  of  the  nationa 
importance  of  this  institution.  It  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High  Schools  for  girls  not 
in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the  world.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  all  the  seven  colonies.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  in  summer  are  like  a  fairy  vision  ;  the  art  studios,  drawingrooms,  schoolrooms,  baths,  and  tennis  courts 
combine  culture,  recreation  and  refinement  with  homeliness  and  comfort  Above  all,  religious  training  ana 
personal  sympathy  make  the  College  a  truly  'ideal  institution.'" 


t^    NEW    TERM     BEGINS    ON    FEBRUARY    13,    1900. 

ENTRIES    ON    MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    12. 
SEND    A    POSTCARD     FOR    COLLEGE     HANDBOOK,    WITH     PHOTOGRAPHS. 


January   15,   1900. 
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Only  One   Penny 

Invested  in  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  by  return  mail  all  information  as  to 
Rates  of  Commission,  etc.,  for  securing  Subscribers  to  the  "  REVIEW  OF 
REVIEWS."  We  desire  to  secure  an  energetic  local  Agent  in  every  town 
in  Australasia,  and  will  allow  a  liberal  commission  for  every  subscriber  added  to 
our  list.  We  do  everything  in  our  power  to  assist  those  who  are  willing  to  use 
their  spare  time  in  this  way.  To  make  such  work  profitable  you  need  not  only 
high  commission  but  a  really  first-class  magazine  on  which  to  work.  The 
"  Review  of  Reviews  "  supplies  both. 

The  "  Review  of  Reviews"  gives  its  readers  each   month  the  cream  of  all 
the  magazines  published  in  the  English  language.     The  best  articles  in   each 
f  ^  magazine    are    picked  out    and    are    carefullv   re- 


I  \\1DEVS(*'      X     •     written,  the  gist  of  the   articles  being  given,  and 

copious    extracts   made.        By    this    means 

alone    can    the    busy    man    hope    to    learn 

what    the    world    is    thinking    and    doing. 
In  addition  to   this  essential  feature  there 

appear,  monthly,  articles  on  special  subjects 

by  prominent  men  in  politics  and  literature. 

The  regular  features  also  include — Historv 

of  the    Month,  the   History  of  the   Month   in   Caricature, 

Character    Sketch,    Book    of    the     Month,    Finance    and 

Trade  in  Australasia,   etc.,   etc. 

Those  who  have  been  able  to  devote  all  of  their  time 

to  securing  subscribers  for  this   magazine   have  found  the 

Many  who  are  unable  to  do  continuous  work  have  used  spare 

moments    and    every-day    opportunities    to    advantage.       There    is    scarcely    an 

educated    person    who    cannot    secure    a    club,  of  subscribers   from   among    their 

immeciiate    circle   of   friends    and    acquaintances.       The    "  Review    of  Reviews " 

numbers  among  its  workers  men  and  women  of  every  calling. 

Write  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS/' QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 
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1892  to   1898. 


''An 

Illustrated 

History 

of  the  Times. 


TM'O  magazine  is  more  worthy  of  preservation  than  the  Review  of  11eview8.  Each  of  the 
departments  has  its  special  value  for  reference  uses.  They  give  what  encyclopedias 
cannot  supply,  and  what  the  busy  professional  man  often  finds  it  the  hardest  to  obtain — 
glimpses  of  the  living  men  and  the  political  and  social  movements  that  are  making  history 
to-day.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  furnishes  a  storehouse  of  contemporary  thought. 
As  a  history  of  current  events,  a  reflex  of  the  contemporary  life  of  Australasia,  a  guide  to 
current  literature,  or  a  portrait  gallery  of  notable  men  and  women  of  the  hour,  it  is  unique. 
The  bound  volumes  of  the  Eeview  of  Ebvikws  published  up  to  date  number  twelve  in  all, 
and  date  from  July,  1892,  to  June,  1898.  The  price  of  each  volume  is  6/-,  oi"  7/-  (post  free)  to 
any  address  in  Australasia.  The  whole  series,  how»''.i'-  -v-;;;  ^e  sent  (post  free)  to  any  address 
in  Australasia  for  £3  10s. 

REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS, 

HEAD  OFFICE:    169  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE.     Sydney:  Vickery's  Chambers,  Pitt  St. 
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THE 


PU  BY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS 


Cooking 
with   Com- 
fort   Abso- 
lutely   un- 
surpassed. 


Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70/- 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

iK-03srnyno3src3-EK,s , 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 

MELBOURNE. 


.lohnDanks&Son 
proprietary  Ltd. 

Brassfounders,  Copper- 
smiths, Engineari, 
Sheet  Lead  and   Lead 
.  ,    Fipemakera.     .  . 


""^k* 


THE  BEST   HOUSE 

FOB 

Pumps, 

Windmills, 
Irrigation 
plant, 
Portable 

engines, 
Thrashing 

machines. 
Traction 

engmes, 
Gasfittings, 
Water  fittings 

Ventilators, 
Aluminium 
Brass,  Tin. 
Copper,  Lead, 
^In  sheet,  tube, 
^     Rod,  wire,  or 
Ingot. 


.391  Bourke  St.,  Melbourne.   320  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


The  "SUCCESS"  Steam  Cooker 


Invented   by   Mrs.  Alice  Stewart,  of^  Chicago. 

When  known  it  becomes  a  household  necessity— no  housekeeper  will  do  witliout  one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

A  whole  dinner  can  be  put  in  at  once,  covered  up  and  let  alone  until  ready  to  serve. 

Everything  cooked  in  it  is  more  wholesome  and  more  easily  digested  than  when  cooked  by  any 
other  method. 

It  saves  one-third  of  the  food  that  is  lost  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Burning,  scorching,  smoking,  or  overcooking  is  impossible. 

By  using  the  "  Success  "  Steam  Cooker,  you  can  produce  from  the  cheapest  meats,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  most  inviting,  wholesome  and  savory  dishes.    This  is  simply  French 

By  the  use  of  the  "  SnccEss  "  Steam  Cooker  you  can  cook  a  larger  and  better  meal  on  one  hole 
of  a  stove  than  yon  can  on  four  holes  by  the  old  methods.     This  is  quite  an  item.. 

With  it  you  can  cook  soup,  meat,  two  or  three  vegetables  and  a  dessert,  all  at  the  same  time, 
over  one  flame  or  hole.  .  ,  .  ,    ^,  ■  j        a 

The  arrangement  and  construction  is  a  scientific  discovery,  by  which  the  steam  is  oondensea 
^vhile  hot,  thus  none  escapes  into  the  room. 

PATTERN  No.  1-  61  in  diameter,  3  Vessels,  for  2  to  3  People,  7/-  ;  4  Vessels,  for  3  to  6  People,  9/6 ; 
PATTERN  No.  2— 8Un.  diameter,  4  Vessels,  for  4  to  6  People,  12/6;  5  Vessels,  for  6  to8  People,  16/-. 

6  Vessels,  for  8  to  12  People,  17/6  ;  7  Vessels,  for  12  to  16  People,  20/-. 
PATTERN  No.  3—12  in.  diameter,  7  Vessels,  for  20  to  30  People,  35  -. 

All  "Success"  Cookers  have  Copper  Bottoms. 


"SUNBEAM"  STOVES  for  Wood  and  Coal. 

THE    BEST   OF   ALL    STOVES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  Stoves  we  have  applied  the  knowledge  gained  in  our  long  experience  Of 

the  Stove  trade,  and  have  removed  the  many  objectionable  points  found  in  Stoves  of  other  degigot. 

We  have  sizes  to  suit  all  places,  from  the  largest  mansion  to  the  smallest  cottage. 


SEIsTID      FOIR      C-A-TA-XjOG-TJE. 

FOY  &  GIBSON,  COLUNGWOOD,  MELBOURNE. 
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LISTER    HENRY    AND    CO., 


MELBOURNE   AND    SYDNEY. 


